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© businessman 
worth his super-tax 
would employ Qucens- 
land actress Judith Arthy 
as a shorthand-typst. Her 
shorthand has never had 
the bencfit of Mr. Pit- 
man's exercise books. And 
her typing leaves a Int to 
be erased. 
Yet she is currently doing 
a competent job assisting 
Kenneth More m a secre- 
tarial capacity in the London 
stage production of William 
Douglas-Home's “The £ec- 
retary Bird.” 
she plays the hezuiling 
title role of Molly, a shrewd 
and intelligent secretary, in 
this high comedy that cen- 
tres on a writer's madcap 
attempts to manage his mar- 
riage to an unfanhful wife. 
2 her West End 
debut after many years of 
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would rother shoot hinself 
then Zito.” 
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IN HER DRESSING-ROOM Judith puts on make-up for her role in “The Secretary Bid.” 


Londons footlights are 


shining on Judith 


experience in theatre, films, 
and television, 26-year-old 
Judith considers this part a 
“stepping-stone” =m her 
career and a valuable lesson 
im acting. 

“Kenneth More's marvel- 
lous to work with,” she said, 
“Because he is one of the 
best high-comedy actors. 

“He can hold the audience 
ia the palm of his hand. 

“At firet I was nervous 
about the play, because my 
part is very hard to carry 
of well. 

“But Kenneth has taught 
me to relax on stage, which 
fives me more conhdence~ 


Praise 


Apart from the glowme 
reviews, Judith's confidence 
has been bolstered by enthu- 
siastic praise from leading 
lights of the theatre. 

"This she found important, 
lor under her strong direct- 


ness lies an equally strong 
sensitivity — “I'm a Scorpio, 
the great tragedy queen: 
very dramatic im my private 
life.” 


So she was particularly 
thrilled when Gilona Swan- 
som, after seeing the show, 
personally asked to meri all 
the cast and thank them. 

“People usually just rush 
down to Kenneth’s dressing- 
room,” explained Judith, 
calmly fightmg an errant 
false cyelash as she prepared 
io gO on-stage. 

“Syl Thorndike also 
came backstage, and she sent 
a message to ‘tell that little 
Australan — lovely.” And 
Noel Coward came to er 
the play and said we were 
the most professional little 
company he had seen for 
years.” 

Bestde these spoken con- 
gratulations, Judith haards 
rows of telegrams from well- 
wishers, which she sticks on 





her expansive dressing-room 
Mirror, 

From them, the measure 
of success Judith has artained 
since she first began acting 
m ai Brisbane reper 
company while still ar 
school can be gauged. 

One reads: “Roses are red, 
violets are blue, the picture's 
delayed to February two.” 
And it is from a film direc- 
tor whe wants Judith for his 


By - 
| CAMILLA BEACH | 


next picture — which has 
now been postponed 2gam to 
June. 

It was her first film part, 
Dixie, in “They're a Weird 
Mob,” that gave Judith her 
first taste of international 
success atid brouwrht her to 
Britain three years aco. 

A native of Brishane, she 
accepied that mle after 
playing all sorts of female 
parts — “tarts, bitches, girl- 
next-door roles, and fittle 
mousy women” — im Avs- 
tralian theatre and television. 

And she has nothing but 
praise for the people who 
gave her her basic traming 
in rep, 

“1 have had letters from 
them saymz how thrilled 
they are that I am dome 
well now,” she said affec- 
tionately. 

“I got the strongest tram- 
ing from the Brisbane Reper- 
tory Company and = the 
Twelfth Night Theatre, 
which both gave me te 
expenence [ needed. 

“Also, at St. Martin's 
Theatre, in Melbourne, the 
people [ worked with gave 
me every encouragement. 

“I have complete grati- 


CARD GAME: Secretary 
(Judith Arthy) and boss 
(Kenneth More), left. 


tude for the interest they 
took in me.” 

Judith, 5ft. 3in. of shapeli- 
im was described one 
London critic as a “pnen- 
matic blonde.” 

As a child she thought of 
bemeg a num. “There was a 
time when I was very 
religious, but later I lost the 
gift of faith.” 

By the age of 14, she inew 
she must become part of the 
theatre, although she first 
took a  teacher-training 
ponplines —s s she often 
sti crs company of 
children to adults. 

“If I wanted to play safe 
I would have stayed in Aus- 
tralia," she said. “But I 
don’t believe in playing safe. 

“I bad to leave to further 
my career. | would always 
prefer to be 2 small fish m 
a big pond than a big fish 
in a small pond, because I 
always need the challenge.” 

London offered such a 


challenge. 
“I am, perhaps, too 
ambitious," she said. “I 


wart to go on acting all my 
life, and that docsn’t pre- 
clude married life with 


us 
e, she has spent her 
days working on a television 


episode. 

“The Australian actress 
Annette Andre collapsed and 
I was called m,” said Judith. 


“lt was 2 series called 
"Randall and Hopkirk (De- 
ceased),’ and it's a joky 


detective srries. 

“] replaced Annette for 
a couple of weeks, but I! 
bear she's better and back 


on the «cet now.” 
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AUSTRALIAN actress Judith Arthy. 


—And British stars 
are congratulating 
the Australian girl 


Before daytime shooting 
of the television series, Judith 
worked on the film “The 
Mind of Mr. Soames” with 
Terence Stamp. 

"] played Terence’s 
American half-sister, a 
stupid and insensitive bitch,” 
she. said. 

Terence Stamp lived up 
to his unfriendly reputation 
on the set. 

“Because of the part he 
was playing, Terence with- 
drew from everybody in the 
studios, He was very quiet. 

“And T found it rather 
hard to kiss and then fight 
with someone on screen 
that I hadn't even spoken 
to. But he does have this 
marvellous communication 
when he is acting — and 
the most extraordinary blue 
eyes,” 


Spilt coffee 


_ Mr. Soames” was Judith's 
imirth venture into films, 
follawing "The Curse of 
the Faithful Wife." which 
ahe prefers to forget about, 
and "The Shuttered Room,” 
In which she played Oliver 
Reed's girlfriend. 

“Oliver is far more of 
af eccentric extrovert than 
Terence. He plays bullies 
and very physical parts, but 
he is very sensitive, too 

Yet he appears to be 
always a man of hig pes- 
tures, a_i 

"For instance, we ‘pict 
a2ain a year after finishing 
the film, at a dinner party 
— and Oliver accidentally 
"palt coffee down my white 
Preys. 

“He was so mortified that 
he poured the rest of the 
coffee down his white lace 
shirt." 

The dual life of theatre 
and film actress is strenuous. 


Judith manages a few hours 
sleep a night at her Bays- 
water (London) flat. 

And each evening she has 
a few minutes’ cat-nap on a 
red inflatable mattress, which 
dominates her dressing-room, 
before appearing on-staze— 
bright, fresh, and alert — as 
Mr. More's secretary bird. 

Judith plans to take a 
study cours: m yoga, to 
combine with her rigorous 


bealth-food dict, 

An exponent of daily 
exercises, gymnasium work- 
outs, and hard work, she 
attributes much of her suc- 
cess to the Austrahan 
attitude to health of body 
and mind. 

“Australians like Diane 
Cilento and Zoe Caldwell 
have that certain quality of 
breadth and open-minded- 
ness, she said 

“It's a special strength. 
Australians also have honesty 
and courage, and face 
challenges. They don’t get 
depressed and wait for 
things to happen.” 

Judith’s future certainly 
looks healthy. “1 persuaded 
Diana Dors’ new husband, 
Alan Lake, who's a real 
Romany mipsy, to rend my 
palm, He doesn’t like read- 
ing palms because he once 
read death in a hand 

“And he told me that I 
had a very successful career 
ahead, 

“Bur at the moment | 
would drop everything for 
a reasonable part in a film 
in Australia, 

“T want to go back and 
contribute to Australian 
theatre or films, and Im 
waiting for the opportunity, 
because, frankly, that is the 
only way I can afford to 
return,” 
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JUDITH ARTHY and Kenneth More on stage in “The 

Secretary Bird" at the Savoy Theatre, Landon. Always 

popular, More has rocketed since playing Young Jolyon 
in BBC-TV's “The Forsyte Saga.” 


Pictures by David Graves 
Page 3 
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ALIFORNIA’S | ver- 
dant San Fernando 
Valley is the setting for 
an unusual old folks’ 


a cinema donated by Louis 
B. Mayer. 

“More important, they all 
have the same interests and 
can recall past productions 
im the spacious lounge or 
library.” 

Anyone, star or carpenter, 
can enjoy these comforts — 
comy ly free. 

Edward visited a friend's 
father, an old-time = still 
pho » who lived 

tographer 


“The old man is im his 
60s. He worked on Marilyn 
Monroe's films, and thought 
the was a marvellous person 
im every way. He has a big 
pin-up picture of her in his 
cottagr.” 


The elderly film people 





FILM 


PEOPLE LIVE IN 
FREE COTTAGES, 
WATCH THEIR 
OWN OLD MOVIES 


| VALERIE CARR | 


dew Edward mio their 


ge was the matronly 
grande dame in her 70s who 
always wore a fur cape to 
dinner. Her name, she told 
Edward, was Betty Blythe. 

He had never heard of 
her, But when he later 
looked ber up in an old 
anema magazine, be found 
she had once been as big a 
name as Theda Bara and 
Rudolph Valentino. 

“One of her most famous 
movies, according to the 
magazine, was “The Queen 
of Sheba.” It was a alent, 
made in 1921." 

Even today, he said, age 
hada't dimmed the star's 
charm. 

“Good Earth” 


Edward also made a jour- 
ney into yesterday with a 
distinguished old gentleman 
who had been executive art- 
director of the film classic 
“The Good Earth.” 

“He told me how he had 
to take thousands of fect of 
fhlm — farms, rice paddies, 
buildings, towns — in China 
so that he could get the 
right background. 

“From this, he made the 
ects for the film, which was 
shot entirely in Hollywood.” 

Jerry Colonna, of the 


‘gorgle cyes and handichar 


moustache, sought Edward 


out, too. 
The comedian, recovering 
im the hospital from a 


sight stroke, was full of his 
tip to Sydney with Bob 
Hope and Frances Lang- 
ford in 1944. 

“They crash-landed at 
Launeton, NS.W. on a 
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flight so Sydney from the 
New Guinea war zone, where 


they'd 
troops. 

“Jerry has never forgotten 
having to jettison all their 
luggage, including a bottle 
of scotch” Edward smiled. 
“Whisky during the war, of 
course, was more precious 
than gold.” 

Edward Lansdowne him- 
self has been involved with 
films since early childhood. 

As a teenager, a highlight 
of tis hie was hs mightly 
vigil outside a Sydney hotel 
waime for a plimpse of 
Viren Lengh. 

That was durmg Vivicn's 
1948 vist to Australia with 
ber hoshband, Laurence 
Olivier, She had captured 
Edward's heart in “Gone 
with the Wind.” 


been entertaining 


And even today a color 
picture of Vivien as the tem- 
pestuous Scarlett O’Hara 

in his Paddington 
terrice house. 

Fourteen years later Vivien 


Leigh the 


Sleeping Prince’ 
Pocket Theatre. 


at Sydney's 


Backstage visit 

Now vergme on 40, with 
many stage plays and tele- 
vision films, as well as his 
Hollywood tip, to remem- 
ber, Edward has never for- 
pottien that night 

“Mis Leigh, who was on 
tour with the Old Vic Com- 
pany, came backstage after- 
ward and told us bow much 
she had enjoyed the per- 
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formance, She said she had 
never scen such a nice blend 
of people working together.” 

Edward needn't just rely 
on memories of Vivien 
Leigh. He can see and hear 
her whenever he wants. 

He does this simply by 
screening a ne item on 
his lounge wall. It shows the 
Oliviers speechmaking at a 
Sydney reception im 1948. 

“In it they are thanking 

for sending food 
parcels to Britam during the 
war, [ bad the item spec 
ally reprinted from an old 
negative,” 

He projected that long 
ago item for me. Vivien 
Leigh. dead two years, spoke 
in her clear, high-pitched 
voice, smiled her exquisite 
smb. 









visiting the cast of “The 
Sleeping Prince” {in 
lead) at Sydney's 
Pocket Theatre in 1962. 


The screening of films, in 
fact, has been Edward 
Lansdowne's lifelong interest. 

He was eight when he 
used his first projector — a 
crude Japanese model, with 
a lamp inside, that cost only 
a few shillings, 

“IT bought strips of film — 
mostly Japanese — from the 
comer shop. sold 
dyerything from confec- 
tionery to comics and maga- 
ine Al 

The film-ctreck boy also 

begged old from the 
src hus ‘ae Wis 

ered with faded daybilis 
atly “The Wirard of 


ertisiog 
Oz." “The Tale of Two 
Cities," “San Francisco.” 
“When I was in San 
Francisco last year,” 


Edward 
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said, “I visited the place 

the gangster hero of 
‘San Francisco’ (played by 
Clark Gable) used to hang 
out. 


“Today it’s a respectable 
antique shop.” 

This “pilgrimage” shows 
his interest in films is far 
from fading. With one ex- 


five features were 

based on Edgar Allan Poe 
horror vlories,” he said. 

Edward's first job was 

commected with films. At 15 

be donned a cinema page- 


boy’s monkey-suit. That was 
at Sydney's World News- 
reel Theatrette (now the 

His “post” was outside the 
theatre. But he spent his 
lunch hours watching all the 
newsrecls — the London 
bliz, the world-shattcring 
Hiroshima tragedy, the 
Battle of the Coral Sea .. . 

“Australian news film 
cameraman Damien Parer 
filmed part of the battle. He 
won an .Oscar for “The 
Kokoda Trail," which was 
about fighting im New 
Gumea. 

“He would take any risk 
to get a good shot, and was 
killed in action m the South 
Pacific. | should say his films 
did more than anything clec 
for raising money for war 
loans.” 
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SYDNEY ACTOR Edward Lans- 
downe is pictured above with the 
second-hand 16mm. film projector 
he bought eight years ago for $100. 
He had his first projector when he 
Was a boy — only eight years old. 


VIVIEN LEIGH as Scarlett O'Hara 
and Clark Gable as Rhett Butler in 
David O. Selznick's epic production 
“Gone with the Wind” are seen in 
the picture at left. Vivien capti- 
vated millions — including Edward. 


SILENT-MOVIE star whom Edward 
met at the Motion Picture Country 
House and Hospital, in California, is 
Betty Blythe, pictured (right) in the 
name role in the 1927 silent “The 
Queen of Sheba.” She's in her 7Os. 


In the early ‘fifties 
Edward's “film career" 
reached mew heights. After 
six months training he 
became a projectionist at a 
Melbourne news theatre. 

Now he was screenimg cur- 
rent events stead of merely 
watchmg them. 

“In those days most of the 
big items concerned the 
Queen. There was her 
Coronation in 1953, and, a 
year later, her Australian 
tour.” 

Yet though Edward Lans- 
downe had been imvolved 
with filming most of his life, 
he hadn't been imsele a 
studio. 

This ambition was fulfilled 
m 1957. On a six-month 
working holiday in London 
he dubbed voices at Ealing 
Studios. 


= “, 
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“In the sound studio I 
learnt all the technicalities 
of threading loops of film, 
with just the soundtrack on 
it, on to the projector.” 

OMten this meant be would 
have “the pleasure” of hear- 
ing Sir Michacl Redgrave 
and the golden-voiced Robert 
Donat speaking one line 30 
or 40 times. 


Tried his lack 

This; together with his 
work on the tender film 
drama “The Divided Heart,” 
inspired him to try his hock 
at acting. 

From musical comedy and 
revue he moved to Shakes- 
peare. His first important 
part was at Sydney's Indc- 
pendent Theatre, where he 
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trained for two years. It was 
m Shakespeare's “Richard 
i Ea 

Unfortunately the audi- 
ence was anything but 
attentive. 

“We used to get a lot of 
children at the performances. 
They would hurl vegetables 
at the actors. One evening 
there were so many carrot 
litterme the stage we ha 
to bring down the curtain.” 

Smiling, he added, “Doris 
Fitton, in fact, went across 
to the grocers shop cppo- 
site the theatre and implored 
them not to sell the young- 
sters any ¢gges!" 

Yet nothing could dis- 
courage the budding actor. 
Apart from a bricf break as 
assistant production manager 
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at Cinesound Studios, he has 
concentrated on stage and 
televinion work ever since. 
His involvement with the 
lig sereen, however, is far 


At present he’s doing re- 
search on carly Australian 
history for a Hollywood 
screcuwriter. 

"I'm reading every book 
I can find on the colonisation 
of New South Wales, and 
sending him notes. I'm 
hoping to visit areas for 
location purposes, toc.” 

He added, “I'm also test- 
ing for a part in an Aus- 
tralian James Bond-type 
film.™ 

Which, if he is successful, 
would be the climax of his 
lifelong attachment to the 
fim world. 
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| Now mention casually your 
mother’s coming to stay 


Page 6 
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| Master Foods real Vegetables, Lambs Fry and Bacon 


| Can you think of a better way to soften 


| serve. And you can add all the 


bed of lettuce and tomatoes. 


the news? From Master Foods. 
Lambs Fry, Onions, Red Peppers, 
Corn, Bacon, Spices and Seasoning. 
We cook them to perfection, add a 
touch of gravy, then flavour seal. 


It takes you just seven minutes to 


garnishes you wish. Brocolli capped 
with butter, creamed potatoes, ora 


Your husband will love it for dinner 
and breakfast. Our guarantee? If he 
doesn't like it we'll refund your money 
in full. But when he tells you how good 
your cooking is, rush out and buy 
some more. After all your mother’s 
really coming, isn't she? 


i 
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a little bit of love in every can’ 


| Six more ways to please your family 


* Hungarian Goulash 

« Prepared Curry 

« Mushroom Beef Stroganoff 

* Vegetables, Kidneys and Bacon 

e Sweet and Sour Vegetables with Pork 


« Mexican Casserole 


P20 
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One breakfast: 12 pieces of toast, 15 slices of 
bacon, four eggs. “And I can’t even remember it.” 


From ‘real fatty — 
—to 7st. 12 





HEN Nancy 

Richardson was in 
4th grade at an all-girl 
school in Maryland, 
U.S.A., she became conscious 
of being much bigecr than 
her classmates. 

“There was a class photo- 
graph,” Nancy said, “which 
showed row upon row of 
skinny kids, and then this one 
really fat kid. Me! 

“My mother used to say I 
was just chubby and would 
eventually lose my puppy fat. 
Well, If went nzht through 
my ternage years and that 
fat stayed. 

“So my family tried to 
coax me to lose weight. They 
promised me everything if I 


By 
Jacqueline Smith 






could just make that initial 
breakthrough — new clothes, 
A Rew car, anything. 

“But Fm a_ compulsive 
eater. One cookie or candy 
and | eat the packet. And 
I was 2 sneak, too — eat 
when nobody was looking. At 
the dinner table, I would 
eat only a normal serving, 
bat im the kitchen afterward 
I used to polish off all the 
food left om the other plates. 

My uncle still tells a story 
of the enormous breakfast | 


Today it is difficult to 
belicve that this slim, 26- 
year-old, who recent! 
arrived im Sydney to lau 
Weight Watchers’  Inter- 
national im Australia, has 

Yet, until two years ago, 
Nancy was “horribly over- 
weight, @ real fatty.” 

‘T was continually miser- 
able about it,” she said. “One 

MY €rimmest memories is 
of a high-school dance. 

Gee, I wanted to go to 
that dance 3 had seen the 
dress 1 was going to buy 
and I was tremendously ex- 


Hist. 5 


cited. But I was expected to 
invite a boy. One by one five 
all said they couldn't make it. 

“But that wasn't the worst 
of it. On the night of the 
dance, rather than sit around 
the house and mope, I 
decided to go to a ball game. 
When 1 arrived, the first 
people [ saw were those five 
guys sitting in the bleachers. 
They had preferred going to 
a ball game to taking a fat 
girl to a dance.” 

From time to time, Nancy 
would resort to dieting. She 
tried practically every 
method she read about — the 
eag diet, the grapefruit diet, 
the dninkmg man’s diet. Once 
she even experimented wrth 
an me-cream diet and are 
nothing bet ice-cream for 
three weeks. 

“OH course they all worked 
temporarily and [ would lose 
a few pounds. Then one day 
I would break the diet and 
back would come those 
pounds, plus-a few extra. 

“Anyway, I got fatter and 
fatter. At one stage | weighed 
124st, and I’m only 5ft. Lin. 
tall. 

“At the ume I was work- 
im as a stcretary in 
Washington and writing 
home to my parents, telling 
them I was losing weight. In 
fact, I was gaming, and 
when I returned home for a 


weekend the family were 
horrified ~ 

Quite a jolt 
Dorin this weekend, 


room, he would leave it,” 
she said. “Finally I asked 
what was wrong. 

“"Frankly, he told mic, 
‘you are just so fat I cannot 
stand to look at you.” That 
gave me quite a jolt.” 

So did a photograph 
taken by the boyfriend of one 
of her roommates. “He 
amapped it when I wasn't 
looking. Ie was ghastly—fat, 
lumpy, and gauche — but 
today it is my most treasured 
possession. One look at it and 
i overcome any urge to eat 
fattening foods.” 

Just when she was des- 
pairmg of ever being thin, 





Nancy discovered Weight 
Watchers. : 

“I read a story about the 
Orpanisation in a magazine 
while 1 was sitting under 
the dryer at the  hair- 
dresser's,” she sand. “I raced 
out of the salon, the rollers 
sill in my hair, up four 
flights of stairs to my 
apartment, and dralled the 
phone sumber, 

“‘Lady,’ I screamed to 
the woman who answered, 
‘1 am fat. Can you please 
help me?’ 

“That was. the turning 
point of my life. 1 joined 
Weight Watchers weighing 
list. Sib. and they set me 
a goal of Os. I2Ib. My 
weight today is 7st. |1?lb.—an 
overall loss of 3st. 7b.” 

Weight Watchers, which 
began im the United States 
almost six years ago, has 
more than two million mem- 
hers, and has spread to 
Britain, Canada, Israel, and 
Puerto Rico. 

Nancy explains that 
Weight Watchers has no 
magic formula. 

“T believe that people can 
lose weight any way they 
like, but for me this was 
ithe answer. Seeme a room 
full of people all with the 
same sormchow 
didn’t make the task of losing 
weight seem s0 impossible. 


Suggested menu plan for women 


BREAKFAST: 4oz. orance 

Of grapefruit juice, or other 

Vitamin C fruit (to be 
counted as one fruit). 


l egg OR joz. hard cheese 
ee OR + cup cot- 

| slice bread. 

Heverage (if desired), cc. 
collee or tea, no surar (sub. 
stitute sweetener if neces- 


sary), milk from daily 
allowance if desired. 
LUNCH: 4oz. fish (canned 
or fresh) OR lean meat or 
poultry OR 2-3rd cup cot- 
tage cheese OR two eggs. 
All you want of No, 3 
vegetables. 
1 slice bread, 
Beverage (if desired). 
DINNER: 602. cooked 
lean meat or fish or poultry. 
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1 portion of No. 4 veget- 
ables. 

All you want of No. 3 
veectables, 

Beverage (1f desired). 

DAILY: To be taken any 
time of day. 

2 glases of powdered 
skim milk or buttermilk or 
I glass of skimmed evapo- 
rated milk. 


4 fruits. 





ABOVE: The photograph 
Nancy didn’t know was 
being taken. Right: 
Nancy today, an attrac- 
tive 7st. 12ib.—an over- 
all floss of 3st. /7ib. 


“Bemg fatties together 
means We Call encourage 
each other to dict and main- 
tain a werght loss. There is 
also considerable competi- 
tion between members, 
especially between hushand- 
and-wile dictme teams. 

“Mes seem to lose weight 
fasier than women This 
mfuriates ‘ner wives, who 
bave spent all the time 
supervising ther husbands’ 


diets.” 


Weight Watchers strongly 
advises that you consult your 
doctor before embarking on 
its OF any other program to 
lose weight. Here are its 
recommendations: 


Listed foods 


] The program has one 
basic rule — NEVER 
SKIP A MEAL, but cat only 
the listed foods m quantities 
spreciinedd 

Use as desired the follow- 

ing items: bouillon, car- 
bonate heverages (non- 
caloric), herbs, horse-racish 
(red or white), lemon or 
lime, mustard, salt, pepper, 
paprika, soy sauce, tea or 
coffer, unflavored gelatm, 
Vinegar, spices, wine vinegar, 
water. 

Use sugar substitute in tea 
or coffee; the milk used noust 
be part of the daily allow- 
ance. 

3 Vegetables may be caten 

raw or cooked, without 
fat or salad oil dressing, 
either at meals or between 
intals as you feel hungry. Eat 
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all you want of the follow- 
ing: asparagus, bean sprouts, 
broccoli, , cauli- 
flower, celery, cucumber, 
endive, green and red capsi- 
cum, lettuce, mushrooms, 
parsiey, pimento, choko, 
radish, rhubarb, spinach, 
mucchini, green beans, water- 
cress. BONUS: 1202. tomato 
juice per day, if desired. 
4 Eat the following as indi- 
cated on your menu plan 
— Vary your selection from 
day to day (4oz. serving) — 


artichokes, bamboo shoots, 
beetroot, brussels sprouts, 
carrots, eggplant, broad 


beans, onions, parsnips, peas, 
pumpkin, shallots, tomato, 
rurnip. 
5 Eat three fruits a day — 
one of which should be a 
citrus fruit. You may eat any 
fruit m season cxcept 
bananas, cherries, water- 
melon, dred fruits, grapes, 
papaw, Mango. 
6 Grill, pan-broil, bake, or 
roast meat, bsh, poultry. 
DO NOT FRY. Remove all 
visible fat before eating. Do 
not ¢at pravies or sauces. Eat 
at least five fish meals a 
week. You may choose from 
the following fish and meat: 
abalone, bass, brams, bream, 
fresh carp, chicken (remove 
skin), clams, crab meat, eels, 
finnan haddie, founder, had- 
deck, john = dory, liver, 
lobster, mackerel, mullet, 
mussels, oysters, pheasant, 
pike, rabbit, salmon 
(canned), scallops, mapper, 
prawns or shrimp, squid, 


tuna (canned of 
(light meat 
only), veal, white fish. 
Select any of the follow- 
ing three times a week: beef, 


all-becf frankfurts, lamb, 
fresh salmon, turkey (dark 
meat only). 

Liver must be eaten once 

a week. 

Eat white or wholemeal 

packaged bread in the 
amount indicated on your 
plan. 
9 Boil, poach, or scramble 

(without fat) eges. Limit 
of four to seven a week. 
] Your menu includes two 

§or. glases of mulk 
(powdered skim milk or 
buttermilk). You may use 
some in beverages or drink 
it at or between meals. 
1] DO NOT EAT OR 
DRINK THE FOL- 

LOWING: alcoholic bever- 
ages, beer, avocado, bacon, 
butter, cream cheese, cake, 
sweets and chocolate, cereals, 
coconut, biscusts, corm, 
cream (sweet or sour), 
doughnuts, chips, fried foods, 
gravy, honey, ice-cream, 
smoked fish or meat, 
and syrups, jam, jelly, 
iomato ce, mayonname, 
crumpets, muffins, wuts, oil, 
olives, pancakes, peanut 
butter, potalogs, pies, pop- 
com, potato chips, pretzels, 
custard, hlancmaneer, rice, 
rolls. special breads, salad 
dressings, sardines, soft 
drinks, spaghetti, waffles, 
yoghurt. 
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NLOREY’S name be- 
= longs to world his- 
tory, along with Lister 
and Pasteur and Harvey 
and Jenner and the rest 
of the few. He did not 
discover this first of the 
miracle antibiotics. He 


“One day in the earl 
1920s, an old man from rd 
outback came into the Hall 
Jastitute in Melbourne and 
tlapped a dirty old paper 
Parcel On the inquiry desk. 

“The up Our way,” 
he mid, ‘scrape this mould 
off the south side of the 
fees and use it to cover 


Dine 
sof years. 

At happened in 1929, and 

very wearly by accident. 


ree, between itself nid the 
Maphylococci, Could this 
mould actually kill bacteria? 
t Was a moment of high 
t was one of 


ae 


The laconic Scot reduced 
it to the following terms: “I 
was sufficiently mterested to 
pursue the subject.” 

And pursue it he did. 

He named the by-product 
ef the mould “penicillin,” 
after the Latin word for 
pencil, the shape of the 
mould when magnified. 

A “broth” made from the 
mould prevented  staphy- 
lococci from growing at ail! 
It inhibited the growth of 
many bacteria, and without 
harm to white blood cells. 

Even Fleming became a 
little excited. 

But he = struck stags. 
Penicillm was hopelessly un- 
stable. It was toxic. Other 
scientists, trying ta extract ir, 
found it lost its activity in 
the process. 

Fleming published his 
findings, kept the mouldy 
old plate as a souvenir, and 
passed on to other work. 

The great potential life 
saver was abandoned. And 
the years went by. 

Meanwhile, into the 
arena stepped a new medical 
marvel, the sulpha drugs, 
They seemed to be the 
panacea every doctor Jones 
for. They got top priority in 
rescarch, even Fleming 
joinmg in. 

Bor there were dangerous, 
toxic side-effects . . . 


Team effort 


Came 1938. World War II 
was casting a long shadow. 
son a safe, powerful anti- 
bacterial agent would be 
sorely needed, and one man 
who knew it was Howard 
Walter Florey, aged 45, born 
and educated in South Aus- 
tralia, already a pathologist 
of world renown. 

He was modest, bespec- 
tacled, unassuming, a genius 
with a sense of humor and 
2 gencrou: heart He be- 
heved not only m {team- 
work but in giving due 
credit to the team. 

A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Adelaide, a Rhodes 
scholar, he became Professor 
of Pathology at Oxford m 
1995, and nucleus of one of 
the world’s great experi- 
mental schools. ; 

Florey beheved that pent- 
cillin had a future. There 
must be a way to extract i 
and make it work. He and 
his team would find that 


way. 
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The team included his 
wife, also a doctor, and the 
third genius in the penicillin 
story — Dr. Ernst Boris 
Chain, half-French, half- 
Russian, an enzyme chemist. 

(In 1945 the three, Flem- 
ing, Florey, and Chain, 
shared the Nobel Prize for 
Physiology and Medicine.) 

The hard grind which is 
90 percent of medical ;e- 
starch began. It took a ve 
long time to produce enou 
penicillin to test on animals, 


but at last the moment 
Cane, 

Eight mice were injected 
with a stram of 


Were given penicillin. 

“We sat up through the 
might,” said Florey, “inject- 
ing penicillin every three 
hours. I must confess it was 
one of the more exciting 
moments when we found in 
the morning that all the un- 
treated mice were dead and 
all the penicillin-trrated ones 
alive.” 

From mice to men .. . 

War was stalking across 
Europe. By unremitting labor, 
Florey grew enough penicillin 
to use on a human patient. 
Tt took months. 

The first human guinea- 
Pig was a policeman. His 
response was miraculous, But 
he died — when the supply 
of penicillin gave out. 

So did the second. 

But the next cight cases 
lifted the team’s hearts, and 
became the forerummner of 
millions, Medicine would 
never be the same again. The 
first great antibiotic had been 
stabilised, the conditions of 
its production and use 
defined. 


Florey watched its effects 
in the actual battle-lines. He 
travelled to the United 
States to interest the Ameri- 
cams in producing penicillin 
On a massive scale. 

(Down in Peoria, Ilinois, 
in a breakfast-food factory, 
an Obscure chemist noticed 
that the mould grew very 





ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN MEMORIAL 
TO LORD FLOREY, OM. FRS 
Gifts of $2 and up are tax-deductible. 


Cheques should be made payable to: THE FLOREY 
MEMORIAL FUND. c/o The fegistrar, Australian 
National University, Box 4, P.O.. Canberra, A.C.T. 2600. 


THE GREATEST AUSTRALIAN ... by Kay Keavney 





@ Whe is the greatest Australian who ever lived? With a 200th birthday just ever the 
horizon, that seems a pretty fuir question. And, in my book, there's only ome onswer— 
that is, If you judge hy impact on the whole human race: 

lerd Florey of Adelaide and Marston, developer of the life-saver penicillin. 


LORD FLOREY SAVED 
COUNTLESS LIVES * 









well on corn-steeped liquor; 
an observation which greatly 
increased the yield.) 

These were sombre days 
for Florey’s homeland, Aus- 
tralia, threatened with in- 
vasion for the first time in 
her history. She was fighting 
back im the islands “up 
north,” but casualties were 
heavy. Her doctors needed 
this miracle about which 
they had heard rumors and 
imcemplete reports. 


Urgent attempt 
In 193 Dr. Charles 


Kellaway was sent to Britain 
to learn all he could. 


Early in 1944 a little 
group of Army doctors 
gathered at Heidelberg 


Military Hospital, Mel- 
bourne to conduct clinical 
trials. Among them, called 
out of the firing-line, was 
young Major John Loewen- 
thal — now Profesor of 
Surgery and Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine at 
the University of Sydney. 

Also involved was Colonel 
W. Morrow, the Professor's 
former teacher, now the dis- 
tinguished physician Sir 
William Morrow. These two 
are among the few survivors 
of those breathless early 
days, 

Recently T talked to both. 

Said the Professor: “We 
had so little information. 
Florey’s few notes were so 
laconic. And we had to 
Brow our own pencillin in 
little glass jars. 


“Our colleague, Major 
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Bazeley, laboriously produced 


a brownish powder which 
assayed 100-125 wumits of 
active penicillin to the milli- 
E a 


“Nowadays,” explained Sir 
William, “pure penicillin 
contains in excess of 2000.” 

“This was anything but 
pure,” said the Professor. 
“In fact, it was 95 percent 
impure, The incredible thing 
is that it worked.” 

“We couldn't believe our 
eyes with that first patient,” 
remembered Sir William, 
“We thought it was a fluke.” 

“He was a young Anny 
officer on leave,” said the 
Professor, “and he was 
in desperately ill 


hours, which is just a frag- 
ment of the modern dosage. 
Well, he made a dramatic 
recovery in 36 hours. 

“It had to be a fluke. 

“But it happened again and 
again, and we knew it wasn't. 
We worked furiously, then, 
trying it out on everyone we 
could, including ourselves. 
The Bormeo campaign was 
in the offing, and we had to 
be ready for it. Well, we 
were. It was all pretty rough 
and ready, but — effective.” 

“We thought we had a 
cure-all,” said Sir William. 

In time, of course, certain 
virulent organisms developed 
& resistance to penicillin, But 
other researchers developed 
other antibiotics, And so the 
process has gone on. 

More than any other man, 
Howard Florey made it 
posible. Like . Fleming, he 
made not one cent out of 
his historic work, 

And penicillin was only 
one of his life’s achieve- 
merits. He was a greal 
educator and achministrator, 
President of the Royal 
Secety, Chancellor of the 
Australian National Univer- 





LORD FLOREY, top pic- 
ture, who died last year. 
He developed the drug 
penicillin after its dis- 
covery by Alexander 
Fleming. Also pictured 
are two of the men who 
pioneered its use among 
Australian Servicemen 
in World War Ii: Pro- 
fessor John LOEWEN- 
THAL, left, and Sir 

William MORROW. 
sity, which he helped 
Create, 

Under his guidance the 
John Curtin School of 


Medical Research at the 
ANU became Australia’s 
leading centre for hio- 


medical research. 
Florey died, loaded with 
world honors, in 1968, 


Florey Fi | 
They will take the form 
of post-doctoral visiting 
fellowships, lasting two 
years, for research in the bio- 
medical sciences, and ten- 
able at iversi 
medical 
research institution in the 
UK. or Australia. 
Fitting tribute 
If the appeal succeeds 
there will be at least two 
appointments, onc im cach 
country, every other year, 
Candidates will be young 
men and women under 30. 
Most of you who read 
this owe relief, if not life, to 
the antibiotics, By a com- 
tribution, however small, you 
may help to discover 
another historic life-saver, 
another Howard Florey. 
And on the eve of our 
2h birthday you will pay 
fitting tribute to one of the 
greatest Australians who ever 
lived. 


BAREFOOT salesgirl Veronica 


Kenna, above, 


tempting a 


tiny custamer with a 5-cent 
love bangle at Queensland's 
newest shopping centre, Sun- 


dale, 
Right, 


on the Gold Coast. 
garden court area, 


with shoppers watching a 


fashion 


parade on rostrum. 


On the Gold Coast 


UEENSLAND'S 
newest shopping 
centre, Sundale, on the 
Gold Coast, has an atmos- 
phere probably as relaxed 
as anywhere in the world. 
There is certainly nothing 
like it im Australia and, 
according to Mr. Braid 
Smith, Sundale's promotion 
manager, you would have to 
go as far as Hawaii to find 
its equal. 

Dressing at Sundale, ax in 
most places on this strip of 
Australia’s coastline, is 
strictly casual. 

Not the cotton dress and 
sandals sort of casual, but 
bare feet and bikinis; shorts 
and sombreros; girls in 
culottes and halter tops; 
blokes in board shorts and 
way-Hit shirts. 

Practically anything goes 
at Sundale, 

Woolworths have developed 
the shopping complex of 45 
shops and boutiques round a 
BiG W store, the first in 
Queensland and the first 
large department store to 
open on the Gold Goast, 

Residents and holiday- 
makers can find pretty well 
anything there from a S-cent 
love bangle to a (O00 suite 
ol furniture 

This one-stop shopping 
area incorporates the luxuries 
of its big-city Counterparts, 
plus oa carefree, enlertul. 
tri ical atmosphere designed 
to divert the shopper's mind 
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from her aching feet and 
convince her that a morning 
shopping at Sundale is 
nothing but fun, fun, fun, 

It has amenities such as a 
playground and nursery to 
keep children out of their 
parents’ hair while they 
shop and a full-size theatre 
showing the latest films, 

The interior, with garden 
court area, fountains, shrubs, 
escalators, and covered walk- 
WRYS, Is Impressive. 

And so, say Woolworths, 
it darn well should be. On 
l2 acres of land strate- 


By 
ELIZABETH MURPHY 


gically sited in one of the 
most popular playgrounds in 
the Pacific, it set them back 
about $74 million. 

But Woolies aren't wor- 
ried. They are well aware 
that about three million 
tourists romp ta the Gold 
Coast each year, many with 
pockets bulging and most 
determined that, for a few 
weeks anyway, they'll leave 
their budgets behind and Jet 
their heads pn, 

The exterior, although at 
present somewhat austere, 
With jt massive concrete car 
parks for 7000 cars (2000 
under cover), will improve 
greatly as palms, banana 
trees, and shrubs grow, 

They say you can practi- 
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cally hear the cries of 
anguish at 11.40 on Saturday 
momings when the mer- 
chants of Sundale are forced 
to close their doors on the 
mulling throng. 

Rubbing salt in their 
wounds js the fact that a 
mere I0vds, across the 
Nerang River shops can 
stay open as long as they 
like, whenever they Like. 

lt seems the north side of 
the river is not a declared 
tourist area. But Sundale 
has applied for an extension 
of tradimy hours, 

Mr. Neil Andersen, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of 
Commerce there, feels that 
if trading on Friday night 
instead of Saturday monmung 
is introduced in Brisbane 
they will haye a better 
chance of winning their 
appeal. 

Sundale opened for busi- 
ness just before Easter, and 
crowds are flocking there. 
On opening day, traffic 
stretched for hundreds of 
yards in every direction. 

One customer reported 
that it had taken him an 
hour and a quarter to drive 
irom Surfers Paraclise — 
normally about six minutes. 

There's one sure way to 
beat the traffic problem— 
shop by boat. There is a 
public jetty only a few 
moments walk from Sun- 
dale, where shoppers can tic 
up their craft. Residents neat 
the river hope there soon 
will be a remular boat service. 


SHOPPING by boat. Mrs. Braid Smith, of Chevron Island, hands 
down her parcels to Miss Gail Dougias, of Surfers Paradise. 


—Pictures by NORMAN LYE 


Mrs. Lloyd Gill, of Rio 
Vista, intends shopping by 
private motor-boat and 
recently got a licence. 

“What we really need,” 
suggested a bystander, “is a 
floating pontoon, as it's a 
devil of a long way to jump 
from the jetty down inte a 
motor-boat when it’s low 
tide and you're loaded with 
parcels.” 
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“And it wouldn't do the 
eggs much good either,” 
said his friend, grinning. 

Occasionally the hydrofoil 
calls in at Sundale’s jetty, 
and Mr. Alan Pryer, who 
owns the coast’s only paddle- 
boat, which seaty 45 pas- 
sengers, said he would just 
love to run regular services 
from Surfers if Sundale 
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SHOPPING— THE 1969 


- . 


a a 


would advertise the proposed 
timetable. 

Sundale recently received 
a scroll from the 155 mer- 
chants of the enormous Ala 
Moana shopping centre in 
Flonolulu, bidding them 
“Aloha.” 

The message read, “May 
the Pacific waters that touch 
your shores and ours flow 
always with friendship,” 
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Each cost $73 million, 
two giant shopping 
complexes, One in a 
N.S.W. industrial 


area, the other 


on the Gold Coast. 


WARRAWONG 


Regional 


Centre, 


right, is air-conditioned in summer, 
also centrally heated in winter. 


At Warrawong 


| OOL WORTHS’ 

new $74- million, 
two-floor shopping centre 
at Warrawong, a satel- 
lite town about six miles 
from Port Kembla, N.S.W., 
was specially designed to 
serve the district's ‘some 
200,000 population, 

The phenomenal growth 
of the Greater Wollongong 
area, ahs on by the in- 
dustrial expansion at the 
Port Kembla steelworks, has 
made the population one of 
the most colorful and cosmo- 
politan in the State. 

It is said there are 39 
different nationalities in the 
area. Others say the figure is 
nearer the 60 mark. 

Walking around the huge 
centre, the blending of 


GLORIA NEWTON 


nations can certainly be seen 
and heard. Most of its 600 
employees speak two or 
more languages. 

And, the staff will tell you, 
When the Contre puts ont the 
flags, it looks like a junior 

hited Nations. 

With this in mind, re- 
search was done into the 
food that would be in 
demand. The result js a 
supermarket with one of the 
er displays of Con- 

ental delicacies in Aus- 
ey es m Aus 


‘The Warrawong Regional 
aa as ‘oh is known, with 
ito ding area of 
540,000 sq. ft, is functional 
rather than decorative. De- 
sgned to combat | the 
extremes of weather and the 
industrial smog that are part 
of the district, it is air- 
conditioned in sUMMer, 
Centrally heated in winter. 
Sor Malls Jead to 
} worths’ supermarket, a 
‘wo-floor BIG We devartrment 
store, 65 specialty shops and 
services. modem conference 
‘fooms and professional suites, 
and 3 child-minding centre. 


A seven-acre car park area 
takes care of 8000 cars daily, 
29 percent under cover. 

There are 222ft. of frozen 
foods in the supermarket, the 
Jargest of any Woolworths 
in Australia, “Convenience” 
foods, such ag vegetables, 
Fruit, and  ready-to-serve 
meals, take up 116ft. and 
there is 64ft. of ice-cream. 

“Convenience” foods, a 
Woolworths spokesman said, 
are vitally necessary in an 
area Where many wives work 
to help pay off a home. 

The BIG W js the State's 
largest department store 
south of Sydney. In its some 
90,000 sq. ft. a family can 
find everything for the home, 
as well as the latest in fash- 
ions and cosmetics, 

But in the conference area, 
known as the Regal Room, 
the new Woolies look really 
emerges. 

Thickly carpeted, softly 
lit, decorated with timber 
and richly colored Victorian- 
type wallpaper, it can hold 
300 to 4X) people for a 
conference and 20() for a 
recepuen, 

Sliding doors make it 
divisible into three separate 
function rooms, which can be 
used simultaneously with 
three food serveries, one for 
each, 

Your wedding reception 
at Woolies? Once it could 
have been unthinkable. But 
reports say that the Friday 
and Saturday night function 
facilities have been booked 
out until 1973! 

Across the large piazza- 
style landing, starkly simple 
im its clegance, is Small 
World, the child-minding 
centre, with a trained nurse 
in charge. 

There is a large playroom 
with non-slip flooring scat- 
tered with all sorts of toys 
— blackboards to senbble on 
and cupboards to rummage 
in, There is a sleeping-room 
for the very small, a room 
for mothers for baby-feeding 
and nappy-changing, and a 
bathroom with child-sized 
toilets and washbowls. Cost 
is 25 cents an hour. 
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RIGHT: Among the 
staffs many 
nationalities, from 
left, Frank Hancock, 
US.A; Daniela 
Bianchi, Italy; Maria 
Wilson, Greece; 
Elizabeth Juhasz, 
Yugoslavia; Maria 
Boa Vista, Portugal; 
Rosemary Leon, 
Spain; Caroline Arap 
Ali, Turkey; Anne 
Grace, Wales; 
Renate Andrich, 
Austria; Monica 
Lemartz, Germany. 
Below: Elegance 
of the concourse. 
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YVONNE PROVIS displays a folk-painting from india at a Handicrafts 
of Asia shop in Melbourne. Her antique pendant was a personal purchase. 


Prayer wheels on 


her shopping list 


@® A six-week shopping spree travel- 
ling in exotic countries and a shopping 
list which included prayer wheels, goat- 


skins, jewellery, pewter, 


and wood- 


carvings sounds like a dream come true. 


UT all this is business 
for Yvonne Provis. 

Yvonne is supply manager 
for Trade Action, the trad- 
ing subsidiary of Community 
Aid Abroad, She returned 
recently from a buying tmp 
which took ber to Singapore, 
Malaysia, Thailand, Nepal, 
India, Pakistan, Afghanis- 
tan, and Bintan. 

Trade Action is an import- 
mg and wholesale firm which 
brings high-quality hanel- 
made and manufactured 
goods from Asian countries 
to Australia. It has three 
shops m Melbourne and one 
in Sydney. 

The profits go to CAA to 
help finance community and 
educational self-help projects 
m underdeveloped nations. 

“The problem is that you 
have to keep checking the 
qeality of goods; and the 
reliability of the supply 
scurces, Yvonne said. “So 
it’s best to have someone go 
personally to make the covi- 
tacts." 

The shopping mip ix no 
lesurely excursion. 

“You have to work from 
seven. im the morning till 11 
at Might, because there are 
hundreds of people amxious 
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to contact you and sell their 
foods,” said Yvonne. 

She was snowed under by 
people — and real snow. 
“We were stuck in Kabul, in 
Afghanistan. 


“I was = disappointed, 
because it was so like a cine 
rama film, where the Holly- 


By SALLY WHITE 


wood boys had mocked up 
lows of cardboard forts.” 

Riots were another inci- 
dental danger. “There were 
riots in Calcutta while I wae 
there, because a newspaper 
had published a scathing 
article on Gandhi. It was 
quite difficult for two or 
three days, but life went on” 

For Yvonne, businces went 
on, too. Among the poods 
she ordered were clothing, 
woodwork, metalwork, wool- 
len goods. and prayer wheels 
from Nepal. 

In Afghanistan she bought 
sheepskin articles. “But it 


was most puzzling. They had 
s many sheepskin things, but 
I never saw any sheep, only 
goats. The sheep were up 
the mountains.’ 

in Pakistan she stocked up 
or beads, jewellery, and 
miricate embroidered mirror 
work. In Malaysia she 
bought pewter and fabrics, 


mainly batiks. In Singapore { 


there were handicrafts and 
some silks 


In Bangkok she ordered 
teak goods. “Unfortunately, 
we cant import any of the 
beautifully designed large 
furniture, because freight 


amd damage costs are too | 


high.” she explained. 
Yvonne's biggest buying 
was in India — mmsical 
instruments like stars and 
tambors, and clothing, jewel- 
lery, carvings, brass, silks. 
“We got a lot from India, 
partly because the sources of 
supply are more reliable, and 
partly because it was the 
hirst place we tried when we 
began importing in 1965, 
“The Indians are 
antions for mformation and 


are beginning to adapt to the 
needs of the 


“Then, of course, Austra- 


lian tastes are changing, too. | 


The hippie cult has had a 


hig unpact on the acceptance 
of oriental designs.” 


very 


market, For 


CHARITY PREMIERE. Mrs. 
Bruce Davison (at ieit). 
president of the St. 

district indies’ committee of 
the National Heart Founda- 
tion, with Mrs. W. C. Went- 
worth, wite of the Minister 
for ‘Social Services and 
Minister in Charge of 
Aboriginal Affairs, at a geile 
charity premiere of The 
Frank Fontaine Show at the 


SOCIAL ROUNDABOUT 


MASSES of glamor at the first mght of 
the opera season, but my vote for the 


Her fair hair looked so cute, with one little 
“corkscrew” curl hanging below each ear. 
a * ‘* 


[MTE for your diary . . . May 29, when 
the women's auxiliary of the Royal Art 
Society has arranged an inspechon of two of 
Lavender Bay's fustoric churches. 
* * * 
AND a second one, June 8, when a per- 
formance of the New Dance Theatre 


has been arranged by the Rum Runners to 
aid Sydney Hospital 
* * * 

AFTER speaking with Mrs. Armand 

George just hours after she and her 
daughter Natalie arrived home from their 
fortmight im Melbourne, [ felt pro! 
exhausted. They drove down, and on 
way stayed with the Gordon Dede 5 at 
“Milo,” Young, for the Young Picnics. In 
Melbourne they were the guests of the David 
Woodhills m their new home at Kew; and 
rita Prem he Re neste Ng hy Poel 


Picnics. Other ssentiee of the family on the 
move was daughter Caroline, who took her- 
self off to Quirindi to stay with the Jim 
Cudmores on “Weblands” for a fortnight, 


HEAR there'll be lots of youngies heading 

for Killara Golf Club on June 6 wo 
help pilot Stewart Fraser celebrate his 
twenty-first birthday. His parents, the Gor- 
don Frasers, have asked guests for 7.30 p.m. 
for a black-tie party. 


* * * 

NEW addition to the Ken Churcher family 

with the arrival of a baby boy, whom 
they'll call Guy Kendel The Chorchers’ 
other children, Kenneth, Gina-Marce, and 
Brett, are looking forward to welcoming 
home their new brother from the Mater 
Hospital (where he was born), as they've 
been told he mone much ri them. 


ENGAGED”. . Margaret Clark and Athol 

Davis, who celebrated at a party which 
Margaret's parents, Mr. and Mrs. R. R. 
Clark, gave for them at them home, “Silver- 


* 

({REAT excitement m the Harvey Susith 

household at Strathfield when son Dr. 
Warwick Harvey-Smith arrives home for 
three weeks after globetrotting and post- 
graduate work which has taken him to Eng- 
land and Europe, and also Zambia, where he 
did a spell with the Flying Doctor Service. 
When he leaves here he will take up an 
appointment at the University of Colorado, 
in Denver, i = the si States. 


* 

LOCKING "piward < to this year’s Univer- 
sity Ciub luncheon at Randwick on 
June 14. The flowers are always a feature 
of this day, and club secre Clarrie 
Ward tells me that there'll be festoon: of 
gladioli, daffodils, and stocks in the club 

colors in the dining-room. 
— By Mollie Lyons 


AT LEFT: inser in outits for Mrs. 
M. Gelbert,. of Centennial Park, Mrs. 
John Moore, of Carcoar. and Mrs. 
J. Macauley, of Bathurst (left to right), 
Pictured at the Cowra Picnic Races. 


BELOW: Mr. Rex Spafford, vie 
of the | | Association of 
Australia, with Mrs. Spafford {at left) 
and Mrs. Gerry Benjamin at a recep- 
tion held at the Hotel Austrafia during 
the Association's 26th Conference. 
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MARRIED. Just-wed Mr. and Mrs. Alan Brown outside 
the Gordon Methodist Church after their marriage. The 
bride was Miss Margaret Waterhouse, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Waterhouse, of Kirribilli. The bride- 
groom is the son of Mrs. Francis Brown, of Pymbla, 
and of the late Mr. Brown, BELOW: The bride and 
bridegroom with her bridesmaids (from left}, Miss 
Jackie Fitzpatrick, Miss Carol Wilshire, Miss Sue Barnes, 
and Miss Janis Brown. A reception at the Royal 
Yacht Squadron at Kirribilli followed the ceremony. 





BELOW: Mr, and Mrs. John 
Messenger after their mar- 
riage at Scots College 
Chapel, with their attena- 
ants, Mrs. John Dalton, 
flowergitl Sally Howes, Mrs. 
Dugald Walker, Miss Chris- 
tan Whitaker, and Miss 
Catherine Balmer (left to 
right), The bride was Miss 
Sally Fuller, daughter of Mr. 
John 6. Fuller, Minister for 
Oecentralisation and 
Development and  vice- 
president of the Executive 
Council, and Mrs. Fuller. 
The bridegroom is the sen 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Messenger, of Double Bay. 








ice tind oe = 


JUST WED. Dr. David Hull and his bride leaving The 1 
Kings School Chapel, Parramatta, following their marriago, | | 
with her attendants (from \eft to right), Miss Penelope 

Wild, Mrs. Delaune Stephenson, and Miss Annette Biggs. 
Mrs. Hull was Miss Margaret Morris, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. B. Morris, of “Hillvue,” Mullumbimby. The 
bridegroom is the son of Dr. W.. J. Hull, of Burwood, 
and of the late Mrs. Hull. They will honeymoon in the East. 












i AT LEFT: Mr. and Mrs. John Viel outside St. Thomas | 
2 Aquinas’ Church, St. Lucia, Brisbane, after their marriage. | 
~ The bride, who was Miss Cecily Barns, is the daughter of hh 
~ Mr. and Mrs. Ray Barns, of Kenmore, Brisbane. The , 
bridegroom is the son of Mrs. A. C. Collins, of Brighton, j 
4 a Victoria, and of the late Mr. 5S. Vial, They will honeymoon 
i. in Canberra and make their home at Point Piper 
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NEXT WEEK 





MILK 
- COOK BOOK 


| . . . including soups, vege- 
us table dishes, entrees, main 
courses, with milk as the 





- important ingredient, plus 

“ fun biscuits children can 

Zz paint in milk. 

e 

< and... 

- 4 

z QUICK AND © 

= TO KNIT 

ih SWEATER 

> ee. 

rT Are you generous? Do 

$ you attract people? 

he *& Your answers to quiz 

o questions will reveal 

z the REAL _ you. 

7 AUSTRALIA’S 

3 MISS 

. UNIVERSE 

> ENTRANT 

Z MODELS HER 
WARDROBE 
FOR THE 
QUEST 






WEEK 


. Our traveller's tale 

* about Portugal takes 

Zz a lock into the lives * 

rs of the aristocracy. 

+ Of special interest 

~ to pet owners: How 

c me to rear a healthy, 

x happy budgerigar. 

— 

id A 60-year-old house (above) 

n has been transformed with 
thoughtfully chosen furni- 

4 ture, interesting wallpapers, 

™ and charming furnishings. 

Z 
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TOP-EXPERT FUND-RAISER 


Mrs. Ross raised 
nearly $20,000,000 


in three years 


NE of America’s 
most successiul 
experts in stparating rich 
people from their moncy 
— and making them like 
it — will spend a fort- 
night in Australia piving 
lessons im the art, 
The practitioner of pain- 
less extraction is, of course, 


| a woman—a lowering beauty 


but hardly the gold-digger 


In contrast to most of her 
Fifth-Avenue neighbors, how- 
ever, Mrs. Ross puts m a 


| full working day, unsalaried, 


as the women's director of 


| New York's United Jewmh 
| Appeal. 


In three years of coaxing 


| moncy out of the wealthy 


and juxt well-to-do, she has 
come away with nearly $20 
milion of other women's 
housekeeping monry. (It o& 
claimed that more wealth is 
owned in America by women 

After adding her own con- 
siderable contribution, Mrs. 
Ross’ total has gone to swell 
the world tide of private 
treasure that has helped 
israci stay on its economic 
feet since 1948, 


With husband 


intention of personally raid- 


ing Australian housewives. 
She is taking the trip to be 
with her husband, Chester 
Ross, president of Novo Ser- 
vices, a conglomerate with 
interests in Australia. They 
arrive on June 1. 


She hopes she will have 


| ume to see something of 


Sydney, Melbourne, and the 
Outback between the speak- 
img engagements and con- 
ferences that have been 
scheduled for her. 

"The secret of successful 


fund-raising,” Mrs. Ross 
confided, “is smmcerity and 
intelligence. 


“You can establish rapport 
with your prospect only if he 
or she knows you are a 
volunteer, that you are not 

“You should know what 
youre talkmg about, m 
speciic terms. And you 
listen to what your prospect 
is sayme—ihat's very impor- 
tant, listening, 


Enthusiasm 


“If she is, for example, a 
young mother, then you 
might tell her that her an 
tibution can be earmarked 
for ko 

“Of course, nt belps if you 
have been to Israel and can 
convey your enthusiasm in a 
special way. 

“You don’t hit people on 
the head if you see they can't 
afford to give. But if you 


--_ -——4 a 


By ROBERT FELDMAN, 
of our New York staff 





know that they have mancy, 
but are of a miserly nature, 
then you steer the talk round 
to philosophical questions, 
like what is money for, you 
can eat only so much, you 
can put only so many clothes 
in your closet, and so forth. 
“You might tell them 
that among the Hindus there 
i mo word for ‘thank you," 
that the Indians believe that 
the feeling of gratitude 
should be expressed by doing 


approximately as follows: 

The women's division 
invites 100 rich women to a 
$36-a-plate benefit luncheon 
for the UJA, 

After dessert, Mrs. Ros 
makes her eloquent pitch. 
Then the card-calling begins, 
and as each name is called 
the women are given a 
chance to raise their ante 
from $36. 

“If Mrs. Schwartz 
announces she will give $100, 
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On a recent visit to Sydney 
with his father, Arthor dis 
dained the “square” com- 
pany he found himself in 
and flew off to New Guinea, 
camping out there and play- 
ing his flute to the natives. 


I am giving it all the energy 
I've got” 


UAN dating from about 
600 BC was a gift to 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross ( pic- 
tured) from Israel's 
General Moshe Dayan. 
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NCE MORE— 
ON AMORE 


Intellect is not enough; music 
needs emotion, says famous 
visiting conductor. Audiences 
must find avant-garde 


works 


J UNGARIAN- 

.& DUTCH conductor 
Peter Eros hasn’t much 
time for anything except 
music, He travels the 
more than 100 a year. But 
when he has a day off he 
likes to relax by listen- 
ing to opera—aunless there 
is a very good movie 
showing. 

And to Mr, Eros a “very 
good” film is “any crazy film 
with lots of shooting.” 

To his wife, his taste in 
films is “just terrible.” 

“His taste in music, litera- 

oe but in films—no," 

sid with almost a 
siasdee 

“She dotsn't like the ten- 

nom,” said her husband, “She 
peed good Italian, French, 
nH Schprenge a 

“Hi them boring,” 
she said. ore 
= the United States, Mr. 

gets his fill of films on 
television, “The dd ones 
are always on the late, late 
» and when I go to 
relieseea the = morm- 
ing my cyes .. . 
But i soemeii) his 
are clear, and very, very 
Shae: and when he amiles his 
erm 5 shy, almost puckish. 
Tt. Eros is Visiting here 
for the ABC for nearly three 
months to conduct State 


ae 


ehestras, 
His wife travels with him 
pntnever she can, but they 
9, two young sons, Andras, 
and Otto, 6, at home in 
Amsterdam, and ie | | they 
tae = father all the 
must have a 

mother,” she said. 
will stay in Australia 

@ Month. 

“Deki and attractive, 
arrived a few days after 
spent the first day 
teat his clothes, “He 
Tite to a 
nl” asad do that him 
then, to her wifely 
ser voticed that the cuffs 
Wooo shirt were closed with 

Tee safety-pins. 


“a big bore.” 


By MAUREEN BANG 


“I couldn't find the cuff 
links,” he said simply, 
brushing aside her protests. 

At 36 Mr. Eros (his name 
is pronounced airish) has 
achieved international fame. 
Aged hve, m his native 
Hungary, he began piano 
Tessons. “I was always play- 
ing, improvising, but never 
practising. Sniaed would say 
how sad jt was... !” 


Inherited gitt 


His mother had been a 
child prodigy violinist, his 
father an architect. 

When he was about 13 he 


began to study music more 


seriously. “] had no talent 
for anything clse. Other 
subjects at school were 


always terrible.” 

He studied the piano, bass, 
composition, and conducting, 
and finally concentrated on 
conducting when he was 18. 
“I was always mmpressed by 
orchestra sounds.” 


He plays the piano “like 


graceful —from his head to 
his toes, which he occasion- 
ally pomts during an uplift- 
ing part in.the music.) 

When he was younger he 
thought be would like to be 
a composer, “but you can't 
MAKE a composer; you are, 
Or you are not” 


He has composed a few 
picces, but his feeling for 
composition waned when he 
was a student. 

In an cxamimation he had 
to Write a movement for a 
string quartet and submit it 
to the famous Hungarian 
composer Zoltan Kodaly. 


“He told me it wasn't 2 
bad piece, but I should take 
out about 40 bars,” said Mr. 
Eros, “When I asked him 
which bars, he replied, ‘It 
doesn't matier!’” 

He hasn't composed much 
since. 

Mr. Eros and his wife left 
Hungary after the revolution 
in 1956. 

As children they lived in 





HUNGARIAN-DUTCH conductor Peter Eros, who is touring Aus- 


tralia for the ABC, pictured with his 


sible for him to be fully 
trained. “Serious musical 
study starts much later in 
Holland,” he said. 

He spent two years with 
Radio Hilversum, conducting 
“it somebody wax ill," but 
mostly bemg a piano 
accompanist. 

After two years, he had 
just about decided to leave 
Holland when Ferenc Fric- 
say wanted an assistant and 
he got the job. 

Mr. Eros never looked 
back. Later he became Otto 
Kiemperer's assistant: 

“That relieved suspicion,” 


In Denver they relished his 
Eros. Their governor was a 


a conductor. I don’t hear 
the piano, I hear the 
orchestra.” 


He enjoys playmg the 
piano now, but not in 
public. “I'm not professional 
enough, You need to prac- 
tise at least six to eight 
hours a day.” 


He ues it to help him 
learn scores. He also sings, 
“with mo voice,” according 
to his wife. 

Mr. Eros says his «mall 
hands often make the stretch 
difficult when playing instru- 
ments 

(But it is those hands 
when he is conducting which 
are so expressive. In fact, as 
a conductor, all his move- 
ments are expressive — and 
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the same street, bot didn’t 
meet until she was 16 and 
he was 20, 

Mrs. Eros had studied 
music, bart stopped “because 
of shortage of talent.” 

They nearly came to Aus- 
tralia, where a sister of Mr. 
Eros had been living since 
1949, but it was a little too 
far away for music. 

They went to Holland. 
They didn’t know much 
about it, but wanted a quiet 
country where he could 
work. 

There were = difficultics. 
They didn’t speak the lan- 
guage. He was only 24, and 
although he had his diploma 
for conducting, the Dutch 
couldn't believe 1 was pos- 


he said. “You know — ‘If 
he is good enough to be with 
Klemperer he must be 
OK".” 

After five years as assistant 
conductor of the CGoncert- 
echouw Orchestra, he gave 
up the job io concentiratt® on 
an international career. 


Carried away 


At one concert, he 
recalled, the soloist was play- 
ing a cadenza. 

“He had played it beauti- 
fully the previous two nights, 
so | was listening — very 
relaxed,” he sand 

“Then I realised he hadn't 
stopped the trill. | looked at 
hun — and he was looking 
at me. Suddenly I recal- 
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Mr. 


lected I had the job of 
stopping the trill! I had for- 
gotten my function.” 

It was so slight the audi- 
ence didn’t notice. 


Another night, halfway 
through a work, he found 
that onc movement was 


missing from the score. 

He continued without it. 
“Ive got good nerves.” 

As a conductor he hikes 
“tw make good music, I 
don't like it when I have to 
teach, I can’t waste time. 
_“T could spend as many as 
nine hours a day conducting, 


surname, 
Love! 


then have to go home and 
study a score. 

* You have to learm how to 
Hse time.” 

Mr. Eros has the alnlity 
(which he admits isn't alto- 
gether sociable) of sitting 
among a group of people not 
always iistening to their 
talk. 

“rT try to make my most 
intelligent face!” he said, but 
his mind is far away going 
over scores. 

Bat after a concert he ts 
the one who likes to talk and 
talk and talk. He is keyed 
up, although physically tired, 

For stx weeks of the year 
he takes a holiday. It is 
“holy.” He takes a score with 
him only when absolutely 
necessary. “I try not to be a 


wife 


in’ Melbourne. 


fanatic with music — only 
when I’m working. 

“We go to a small village 
in Austria. No one knows wa. 
I play with the children, talk 
to them. 

“I try to relax. I am young 
now, but in ten years’ time | 
mes nase? 

Peter Eros is always in 
love with the music he is 
doing at the moment, but 
Mozaut is “always a great 
pleasure to do.” 


Very suspicious 


He is not for or against 
avant-garde music. “Some of 
it is mice to hear. I conduct 
it and like some of it. 

“I'm just very suspicious 
of it I don’t see any differ- 
ence. It sounds the same if 
it is a Japanese picce, an 
Italian piece . 

“Lf 1 was a member of the 
public I would find m a big 
bore. 

“Because it is intellectual, 
it is interesting. But for me 
music has to have emotion, 
too, Intellect is mot enough. 

“The world undergoes 
changes, but you can’t tell 
me human emotions change. 
I don’t beheve it. 

“They (I don’t know who 
they are) say there are no 
feelings ... no love... no 
hate. If I lost al! my feelings 
I could perhaps understand. 

“But I have feclings . 

I love . 

And talking of ilove: 
His name Eros, the god of 
love? 

“Ac Denver, Colorado, in 
the United States, they were 
very happy with my name,” 
said Mr. Eros, with a grin. 
“The governor was a Mr. 
Love.” 
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Pineapple Hawatian Pie “=? ¥"" 
= 
1, 6” pie shell Combine pineapple, fruit mince andrum rvs oa 1) 
1, 15 oz can Gaiden Circle in saucepan and heat. When starting to Ute Wirt H | 
2 cup fruit mince or pie shell. Cool. Make meringue with LAU S Ace | 
mixed dry fruit ne : os 1 | 
. egg whites and sugar and spoon on Aw | : 
1 teaspoon dark rum—aopt. t Place in hol ioc ate jratpheses > year | 
For meringue—2 egg whites, op. Place in hot oven for a few minutes 
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4 tablespoons castor sugar, ‘0 set and lightly brown meringue, 


ng ied frivt, fice inure wilh) feashoon : 7 
cornea Mixed io a paale with a iifile pitnapple jwice, ! Fy , | 


TROPICAL SUNSHINE IN A CAN a i 


Tae Austnantan Women’s 
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of the hail to the 
she feels 


to explain why people | 
who potter around im 

ws mener go home 
and beat thetr wives, They 
shatter on armful of 
cracked cups and saucers 
yaticad.~ 





® By the way, we were 
imferested to learn that 
little Louise Altmann, of 
My | Campsie, N.S.W., who 
] was Junior Champion of 
| our recent Lighthouse 
| Drawing Contest, had 


) stored in an earlier 
| Women’s Weekly art 
I contest. 

1] In 1966—when she 


She was four —she won 
| a prize in @ picture-your- 
| mother competition. 
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@ Unusual jewellery made by Ray Tyrer. Pendants (left and right) are of 
beaten horseshoe nails; medallion (centre) is made from beaten copper. 
Mr, Tyrer says he is inspired by old Norse designs. 


Jeweller hits nail 
right on the head... 


[THO would have 


-thought that 
humble horseshoe nails 
could cut such a dash? 


A Melbourne = taxi-track 
operator uses them to make 
unusual jewellery with the 
“hardware look,” winch is so 


“in” to wear with leather and 
knitted gear. 
“I get my imspiration 


from old Norse designs,” 
said Mr. Ray Tyrer, 42, who 
has set up a kind of black- 
smiths forge at the back of 
















AT DANCING 
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WHAT OUR READERS 
TALKED ABOUT... 


— not im quality ... Stag 


his home in the outer suburb 
of Broadmeadows. 

He is self-taught and at 
present makes jewellery 
only m his spare time to 
sell at one or two Melbourne 
shops. 

“Eventually 'd like to 
give up my taxi-truck busi 
ness and concentrate on it 
full time,” he sas. 

Besides pendants, he makes 
ornamental wall plaques 
from beaten nails, medallions 
from beaten copper, 
statuettes, and fireside acces- 
sories Itke pokers and tongs. 





@ Did you know that the 
life of the worker homey bee 
depends om good dancing? 
This swinging proposition, 
outhned recently by the 


Honey Information Servite, 


really fascmated ws. 


The Service reported that 
an Austrian scientist, Dr. 
Karl von Frisch, has sperit 
25 years investigating bees 
and has finally learned how 
they communicate with cach 
other about vital oectar 


supplies. 


25 YEARS AGO 


@ JUNE 3, 1944: “As Time Goes By” was perhaps the top “pop” tume om the lips 
of people . . - Also high om “hit parades” were songs from the film “Nanghty 
Marietta,” starring Nelson Eddy and Jeanctte MacDonald ... Nancy Simatra’s boots 
were a tiny ize — and not long made for walking. She wes four years old ... A 
manufacturer was assarmge cusiomers that his fabric was controlled only m quantity 
e¢ star Minnie Love was working again — after an illeess 
... Im “The North Star”, Eric von Strobeim played an evil Nan... Joseph Sialm 
had approved the film, about Russia at war .. . In the same production Anne Raxtcr 


was a Bew young discovery. . . 





@ RAY TYRER 


It seems he was fascinated 
by the method the “scout” 
bee uses to inform the rest 
of the hive of the exact loca- 
tion of 2 source of nectar 
which she has discovered. 

The scout manages to pass 
the information to the 
worker bees of the hive by 
motion and sound. 

The scout first gives each 
worker bee a minitte sample 
of the nectar she Has dis- 
covered and then performs a 
figure-cight dance. 

If the workers are to fly 





Artist isn’t 


barking up 





wrong tree 


F there is one thing 
Mrs. Joan Daniels 


dislikes, it is having 
nothing to do. 
For the past three years 


she and her husband, a 
building worker, have been 
travelling around Queensland 
in 2 caravan, following the 
good weather. 

On her travels Mrs. 
Daniels has taught herself 
hobbies that keep her han 
at work when the couple 
come to rest. 

They are currently living 
in a caravan park at Pijalba, 
Queensland, “home™ since 
last September. 

Their trek started from 
(Cessnock, N.S.W. 

Mrs. Daniels spends most 
of her tome making remark- 
ably effective pictures out of 
hark and femns. 

She learnt the art from a 
Melbourne man about a year 
ago, and began purely as a 
hobby. 


Bot her bark scenes are so 
good, and her caravan park 
neighbors so curious when 
they see her carrying around 
loads of bark, that making 
pictures has become nearly 
a full-trme — and paying — 
job, 

Her work has been sold all 
over Australia, and soon will 
be going overseas as well. 

One outstanding landscape 
She has kept for herself is of 
Ayers Rock, fashioned out of 
a piece of red fungus. 

In many others, water is 
a predominant feature, with 
waterfalls made out of silky 


wild cotton and river rapids 
out of puff halls. 

She collects most of her 
materials when she and Mr. 
Daniels travel north. 

“The heat and damp of 
northern Queensland seem 
to bring out wonderful 
colors in the bark,” she said. 

“Natural colors are so good 
and varied, m fact, that I 
never have to tint or touch- 
up my pictures with paint to 
eet a realistic effect.” 

She does, however, bum 
the edges of the bark to give 
definition to her pictures. 

She is now preparing to 
do a mural at least 6ft. long 
for a friend. 


ROCKS GONE 


~Making up the scenes— 
most of them are fantasy — 
can give me quite a head- 
ache at times,” said) Mrs. 
Daniels. 


When that happens she 
tums ti crochet work for a 
break. She crocheted the 
dress she is wearing in our 
Picture and has a wardrobe 
of crocheted tops. 


“T used to collect semi- 
precious rocks.” she said, 
“put the weight of the 


collection was such that my 
husband said we could not 
possibly go om carrying it 
around with us, 

“At least, bark is lighter, 
if a Jot bulkier.” 

50 she is wondermg just 
how long it will be before 
she has to thmk up another 
idea — on her husband's 





@ Mrs. Joan Daniels at work on a bark picture. 


directly toward the sun, the 
scout dances up toward the 
combs: if away from the sun, 
she goes in the reverse direc- 
Chon. 

Bees seem able to allow 
for the changing direction of 
the sun as the day advances, 
and the scout, by varyme the 
angle of the dance, can 
indicate the direction the 
workers should travel. 

The intensity with which 
she “wageics” her abdomen 
infiicates the supar content 


of the food 


To mdicate distance, the 
scoul usw: an audible code 


of buzzes. 


‘The length of tome om the 
“waggle run” and the sum- 
ber of pulses of sound m 
each buxx together tell the 
worker bees where and how 
far to fly for the nectar. 


The worker bee depends 
for her life on the accuracy 
of the information. 

If she has eaten insufficient 
honey to reach the food 
source she will die. 
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Bond’s Cottontails 
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Just 2 ounces a day is enough 

’ for any girl. 2 ounces of cool, 
comfortable, freedom-loving cotton. 
small and smooth under everything 

that's going. In breezeweight 

and Interiock, SSW — XOS 79c 


BONDS 
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STUART IS CALMEST COMPERE 


@ Stuart Wagstaff, whose TCN9 “Tonight” show has 
its premiere on June 3 at 9.30 p.m., has a very different 


picture of himself from the suave and sophisticated TV 


image bestowed on him by some famous cigarettes. 


‘| BELIEVE I have 


ordinary tastes,” he 
sakl, “tastes like Mr. and 
Mrs. Public, tastes lke 
the people out there 
watching TV." 

Wagstaff talked to me 
just before he jetted off to 
Fiji for a break before taking 
over his new TCN9 show. 
He was very calm about it 
all, There was no showbiz 
hysteria or “star” meddling 
in fields outside his orhit. 

It is unusual these days to 
stike a compere as calm as 
he appeared to be, one pre- 
pared to leave writmeg, pro- 
duction, and music to the 
acknowledged experts, with- 
out putting his oar in. 

Having absorbed a lot of 
the sophisticated TV Wag- 
stall image myself, | expected 
a conversathm with him to 
be sharp, brittle, full of Noel 
Cowant-like repartee, and 



















Sterl ing, Ann 


me mistake, 


it's later than you think 





By NAN MUSGROVE 


was armed with well- 
sharpened pencils to cope. 

Instead, I found 2 man 
who, as I expected, was 
courteous and friendiy—but, 
as | didn’t expect, was 
homely. 

In “Tonight” show circles, 
round all channels, | have 
always rated Wagstaff as the 
best interviewer. He ts quict, 
polite, and charmingly ten- 
acious, as he pursues infor- 
mation for yiewers. 

I asked him how he did it. 
Did he have to do moch 


“My research people do 
most of my homework for 
me,” be said. “I just skim 
through it, don’t go into it 
too deeply, don't like to meet 
the people beforehand and 
get to know them. 

“When I’m interviewing 
people on TV, I like to be 
in the same seat as the view- 


f i . tf Tf 


® Latest Hollywood movie hero is one 
M. K. Douglas, known as M.K., son 
of long-time heort-throb Kirk Douglas. 


MLK. made a 90-minute play for CBS-TV called 
“The Experiment," turned his appearance into 
Instant Impact, and catapulted into a movie called 
“Hail Hero." In the movie his co-star is Trisha 
Sathern’s 
daughter. They are seen together above. 

Remember Ann Sothem in the “Ann Sothern 
Show,” with Don Porter, in TV's early days? Ann is | 






pretty and talented 


the only star who has literally caten her way off 
PV. Sadly she became too fat to play her role. 
Daughter Trish doesn't look as if she'll make the 
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ing audience — to ask the 
questions they would ask 
themselves. 

“[ am not by nature a 
good interviewer; I had to 
Ieam to interview. I had a 
couple of years with “Beauty 
and the Beast," and as a 
staff imtervicewer on ATN7 
news, which was a very good 
way to learn. 

“I have ordinary tastes, 
think like ordinary people. I 


am not an esoteric type 
probmg round for inner 
meanings. 

“The new show will 


mainly have interviews and 
some comedv. I may do an 


‘ 


E elevision i 


occasional monologue, Dut 
not every weck.” 

Wagstait is obviously de- 
termined not to strait-jacket 
himself into a ngid formula. 

“T enjoy doing mono- 
logues,” be said, “but only 
on occasions when a really 
good one comes along — not 
every week, whatever hap- 


Although Wagstaff’s first 
Invited guest star is showbiz 
comedian ani TV star, 
Frank Fontame — in Aus- 
traha for a season at the 
St. George Leagues Club — 
emphasis will not be on 
showhiz interviews in the 
show: 


Butcher's views 


“T'd like to talk to people 
in the mews, people with 
something to say, also people 
we take for granted and 
expect to be around dome 
their routine jobs — people 
like the bus conductor, gar- 
kage man, and butcher. 

“These are ‘real’ people. 
I will try not to have too 
many show people, but I'll 
be discrimmatmp about rt. 
There are some showbiz 
people you must talk te.” 

Wagstalf has transplanted 
to TCN9 without any ap- 
parent side effects. 

“I have only spent a few 
days at the channel so far, 
but I have found everyone 
marvellous. [ have had no 
trouble at all settling mm. 

The “help” at TCNS — 
from producers down 
through technicians, prop 
men, script girls — all) like 
Wagstafl, which = always a 
good sion. [They enjoy work- 
ing with him, and are all 
doing that bit extra to make 
the opening show riveting. 


[ hear the sect will be 
really something very 
READ TY 








STUART WAGSTAFF — viewers never 


Spanish —the music a five- 
piece jazz combo, to be aug- 
mented when necessary, and 
the scripts and comedy the 
best around. 

Frank Fontaine, Wagstaff's 
first guest, 13 a man with 
two showbiz faces, a splendid 
anging voice and a terrific 
talent for comedy. 

T always feel like saying 
plaintively, “Will the real 
Frank Fontaine please stand 
up?” when I see him. I 
don't know which is the real 
Frank Fontaine. 

Austrahan wiewers fest pot 
a crush on Fontaine when he 
played Crazy Guggenham, 
the mumbling, imdiarubber- 
faced bar-fly in the onpinal 
“Jackie Gleason Show.” He 
used to plague Gleason, the 
barman, with his rambling 
discourses. 

Since those days he has 
had several Australian sea- 
sons, and indeed Australia 
has become one of his 
favonte places. He's a good 
guest to have around — a 
soln =  professonal 
audiences love. 

He's the kind of west 
star who would be a big 
conhdence-Innider to have 
al a premiere. 

Not that Wagstaff needs 
confidence. Anytime ['ve seen 
him on-camera, he goes his 
unflappable way, turning in 
a performance notable for 
its poise. 


whom 


TIMES 


J) NGLSHMEN I have met 

have never prepared me 
for the rich vein of humor 
that obviously its hidden 
behind their stiff upper Ips, 
fer no peaple on earth pro- 
duce better comedy than the 
English, 

The latest on ABC-TV, on 
Fridays at 6.52 p.m. (one of 
these weird time-slot jokes 
the ABC w famous for), u 
“The World of Heach- 
comber,” anth Spike Milligan, 
wearing a beaded velvet 
smoking - cap, mo tess, as 
Beachcomber. 

It is @ elorious, hilarious, 
mad half-hour, Where else, 
except from a show with 
Milligan in charge, could you 
learn 3=6tto)«=s cat)=—s spagheth 
through a saxophane or 
watch the trial of I4 red- 
headed, bearded dwarjs 
found lurking in a letterbox? 


“Educational” 
Forsyte Saga 


“]'HE FORSYTE SAGA” 
(ABC-TV, Wednesdays, 
8.30 p.m.) ti both wonderful 
and weird — weird because, 
wherever it ts telecast m the 
world, it rates higher in 
populanty im it repeat 
showing than im ifs first. 
Australia follows suit 
more viewers arc watching it 
here for the repeat season 
than watched the first 





FOR FULL WEEK’S 





see him ruffled. 


Later this year it has its 
Russian premiere and, 
according to forecasts from 
Russian channel experts, this 
means 60,000,000 Russtans 
will revel in the 
and intrigue of the Forsytes. 

Russians, apparently, are 
suckers for Victoriana and all 


very much. 


[ 
i 


NET for National Educanon 
Television. 

NET made overtures to 
the BBC about the Saga, 
and although ther offer 
was far below what the BBC 
originally expected to get 
from America they snapped 
it wp. 


So far, it: American 
releag ig unscheduled, 
excemt by .a vague “muid- 
autumn,” but already the 


American rating services, 
Uline it as a test case, are 
planning a special check to 
see just what sor of an 
audience it pulls in. Maybe 
NET will find it does have 
mass appeal 


PROGRAMS 
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THIS WEEK AND EVERY WEEK 


TV TIMES 








BARRY CROCKER, compere of “Sound of Music,” is in his mid- 
thirties, married, with five children—four daughters and a son. 
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“SOUND 
OF 
MUSIC" 


® TV personality Barry Crocker has 
everything going for him now. He has 
joined the starmakers, the National 
Nine Network, and he has his own 
national show, seen across the land. 


2, National Nine Network have made a lot 

of stars. Think of some of them: Graham 

Kennedy, Brian Henderson, Dave Allen, Don 

Lane: Crocker has been taken over, and is being 

given the same treatment that has made these 
people TV favorites. 

Crocker is enjoying every minute of it and so is 
the Network. 

The National Nine Network feel they are already 
well on the way with Crocker, for he ts specially 
enlowed — he has a magnificent singing voice, 
dramatic and comedy talent, is a package deal in 
hirnself. 

The show, “Sound of Music,” with Barry Crocker, 
has been its first season in rousing style with Ameri- 
can guest star Howard Keel. 

Go-star Kathryn Grayson was to have partnered 
Keel on the first five “Sound of Music" shows. How- 


By NAN MUSGROVE 


ever, a hack injury, thought at first to be minor, 
caused her withdrawal from the show. She had to 
return to the U5, 

To Barry Crocker this was a double disappointment. 
She is one of his pin-up showbiz people. 

When she visited Australia in 1967 she met Barry 
for the first time, liked him, and in an unprecedented 
gesture appeared on his TV show the same day. 

_ Barry stll rates that night one of the biggest of his 
life — “We sang two ducts,” he said, “‘Make Believe’ 
and “Why Do I Love You?" I couldn't believe I was 
singing with Kathryn Grayson. 

When I was s:arting in show business, [ used to go 
and see her films, the ones she made with Howard 
708 ‘Showboat,’ ‘Lovely To Look At,’ and ‘Kiss Me 

ont 

Kathryn and Howard care to Australia for a season 
at the South Sydney Leagues Club and on the 
National Nine Network, straight from bie successes 
with their new mghtelub act. : 

They had not appeared together since making 
ss Me Kate,” in 1953, until this year, When they 
decided to collaborate in a nightclub act. 

Pie e enchanting picture of them at right was taken 

“ring their act at Log Angeles’ well-known Coconut 
Grove, where — according to revicws — they “set a 
standard touching on perfection.” 

Sound of Music” hasn't only big overseas talent 
fo make it good. It has Barry Crocker himself, the 
old familiar segments beloved by viewers, the ever- 
debs. the requests, and appealing Bill Newman, 

Particularly like the old-fashioned end of the 

SOW, When the audience joins the cast round the piano 
it an enthusiastic singsong. 
pons polish ta “Sound of Music” is: the superb 

yong of Carlu Garter and Bill McGrath and the 

“Being of Toni Lamond, back from England for 
special appearances. 


ed 


Delevision) 


© ‘Sound of Music,” with Barry Crocker, 1 
SiC, ry JOCKEY, 6 oO 
TONS, Sydney, Fridays, 8 p.m.; GIV9 Melbourne, 


Fridays, 7.30 p.m.; QTO9 Brisbane, Fridays, 8.30 | | —_ 3 
hae Adelaide, Saturdays, 8.30 p-m.; TVT6 KATHRYN GRAYSON and Howard Keel, famous romantic partners in movie musicals “Kiss 
» Eridays, 7 p.m; Perth later. Me Kate,” “Lovely To Look At.” Through illness, she had to cancel her date with the show. 
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Youcan own a 
agnificent opal, for only 






92:00 












Here's your chance to own a superb opal at a considerably reduced price! 

Simply fill in the order form, attach the special sticker (or carton flap) from a 

Skin Balm tube, jar or lotion bottle* and mail it, together with your cheque, 

postal order or money order. Promptly you'll receive your opal, handsomely 

boxed. Act today. Buy Parke-Davis Skin Balm — the gentle lotion or cream that 
keeps your busy hands beautiful — and make sure of your splendid 
opal at this amazingly low price! 





i 


ORDER FORM 


Please send me...of opals. | enclose... stickers or carton flaps from a 
Parke Davis Skin Balm Pack* (one sticker per opal). 


| | 

| | | 

| | J 
| 

| 
| Please make up my opal(s) into [1 ear-rings [J pendant (1) cuff-links 
[ tie-bar. I enclose cheque /postal order/money order (payable to Opal 

| Offer) for §..... ($2 for each opal, plus setting fee of $1.50 if setting is : 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


required, Postage included), 


address 


_ state postcode 


es 8 ee 
Mail to: Opal Offer, Box 58, P.O., Mona Vale, N.S.W., 2103. | 
“Where local legislotion protubita requarcoent-of fof perchance oomectiaj neoedion | 
entéring, & Skin Balm sticker of carton Hap is ot requie Tnetend, cetvants frost thane Stutes 
shawhd include a hand chown faceomile Ey | 
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AKING 
FACES 


® Many women don’t quite believe 
that cosmetics change as quickly 
as any other branch of fashion — 
and so they get left behind in the 
way they make up their faces. 


ar ae 
ae 
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This is the face of 1969—the end result of all the color 
blending, texture testing, and inventing of the modern 
cosmetics business—applied on model-girl Nerida by Guy 
Nicolet, beauty director of an international cosmetics firm. 

As a historical exercise, to trace the changing style 
of the modern beauty business and as a cautionary tale 
to pinpoint the cosmetic techniques that really date a 
woman, Guy Nicolet took the same model, Nerida, and 
made her up the style of each decade of this century. 

On the following pages is the astonishing result. In 
every case, the shape of the mouth, and its color, played 
a key role. So did the eye, of course, even in such appar- 
ently minor details as whether eyeliner was used or not 
(yes in 1959, no im 1969), 

The art of adornment goes back at least as far as the 
ancient Egyptians, but it is only im this century that it 
has been for everyone. Before that, both cost and custom 
assured that if a woman was wearing color on her face, 
she was cither royalty, upper-class fashionable — or a 
tart. 
Today, color is creamed, powdered, painted with water, 
sprayed, and brushed on from a battery of products on 
which women spend millions of dollars every year. 


Today's ideal is an unmade-up look, a glossy, unpow- 
dered skin, a soft beige mouth, healthy long hair. Though 
a heavily emphasised eye and “contouring” are unique to 
the 1960s, the look is not so different from 1919 (see 
overleaf)—and very different from 1929—but it is now 
available not just to those worsen who were born with 
an casy skin and naturally dark,:long lashes. It's there 
for anyone who wants to make the effort. 

To get his version of the perfect face of 1969, shown 
below, Guy Nicolet first applied moisture lotion in an 
apricot shade, then a liquid foundation in Tuscan beige. 
No powder. Eyebrows have a brushed-up, surprised look, 
achieved by lightly dousing them with hairspray and 
then brushing them up in separate straight lines, Bronze 


eyeshadow covers the lid completely, and above the | 


hid and around the side of the eye is platinum bronze 
cyeshadow. No eyeliner, False eyelashes, in their 
now most fashionable form, were cut off in little bunches 
of two and three and attached to the model’s own lashes 
om both the top and bottom lids. The whole face was 
then “glossed” by touching-up temples, cheekbones, and 
chin with a new product which gives the skin a shiny 
giow. The final touch was a pale beige lipstick, Hair is a 
simple, smooth Florentine pageboy cut, 


Overleaf Guy Nicolet traces the growth and changing | 


styles of make-up from 1919, 
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1919» 


The very few cosmetics that existed were a dark secret. Most people 
had to do without. Girls pinched thei; cheeks and bit their lips to give 
them color as they entered a party, country girls used beetroot and cven 
soo. ‘The major change in a young girl's appearance was when she was 
allowed to put her hair up. 

Fashionable Jadics im London society who visited the few tiny beauty 
salons to ask for their newly invented skin creams, arrived heavily veiled 
. from their carriages and insisted on secrecy. These salons would not have 

thought of advising make-up at that Gime—it was used exclusively on the 
stage, and actresses were the only people who would dare to be seen 
wearing it in public, Other women wore only a light film of rice powder, 
applied with a hare's foot or rabbit's paw, or powder from leaves called 
“papicr poudre,.” 





41939 


In the 1930s, many women simply wanted to look as much like Greta 
Garbo as they could possibly manage, Garbo's cycbrows were plucked 
into a thin line and lengthened with eyebrow pencil, her eyes hooded with 
shadow, her mouth drawn into a thin cupid’s bow. Her hair was medium 
length and softly parted, 

More cosmetics were available to give other women the chance to try for 
this look — foundation creams, tinted face powder, eyeshadow, mascara, 
and eyebrow pencil. There were color charts to show how these should be 
matched. But mascara was worn only in the evening, During the day 
the eyes were just glossed with petroleum jelly. ; 

Nail lacquer made its first appearance in the 1930s, but it was thought 
“rather fast” to wear anything but colorless until after 1936. Then dark 
red nail polish came in. 


1949 | 


During the war, the favorite lipstick color was a dark mauve red. 
Perhaps because af austerity, women grew their hair long and free, and 
still looked to Hollywood for their idea of glamor. i 

In our photograph, model Nerida is made up in the Rita Hayworth 
look of the late 1940s, wearing a thick, opaque, slightly yellowish founda- 
tion, a hard red, square mouth, mascara, and false cyelashes (but this 
was copied only by the very bold). These and all eye emphasis were 
applied to the top lid only, Eyebrows were plucked at the onter edges 
only. There were few innovations, for the war years had seen the 
cosmetics factories and their products put to other uses. Pancake make-up 
was produced im special colors for facial camouflage in jungle warfare. 
One cosmetics factory made sea-water purifiers, another manufactured 
preparations for treating burns, 
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By the mid-1920s, a revolution had taken place in women’s 

appearance, as well as in ther general aspirations. 

Mademoiselle Chanel in Paris had bobbed her hair (legend 

says aficr accidentally singeing her long hair with tongs and 

wondering what to do}, Suddenly, with bobbed hair, it was 

respectable to be seen going to a hair salon to have it cut 
I in a fierecly masculine “Eton crop" and “permanent” waved. 
ft was also now permitted to wear vanishing creant, 
powder, lip and face color. Because the tips of the ears 


were revealed for the first time, they, too, were rouged. 
The more adventurous used cyeshadow and plucked their 
brows into a thin line. Ome critic commented in 1225: 
“The painted faces pass well enough when seen in repose, 
but in animation or at clese range thei; artificiality is pain- 
fully apparent.” But by 1926, although one colorless lip 
salve was still marketed, mos! lipsticks were unashamediy 
eolered. Color choice was very limited—there were two 
powder shades, and vanishing cream was harcly tinted. 











bs 
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The 1950s saw the demise of the 
scarlet mouth; for the first tome the 
eye was emphasised all round with 
eyeliner; the skin was pampered with 
new imventions, including thinner, 
clearer foundations. With the invention 
of hair lacquer, wilder, back-combed 
styles were attempted, 

After the restrictions of the 1940s, 
the cosmetics industry got back into 
gear and a host of innovations poured 
mto the market. Moisturising cream 
was invented, and has remained most 
women’s top purchase ever since. All- 
in-one fluid foundations were produced; 
the first combined cream and powder 
came out in 1953; fluid ecyeliners 
(until then girls used their eychrow 
pencils), liquid brush-on masearas, and 
full ramges of eyeshadows, Lipstick 
stopped being just red; subtle colors 
won popularity, Rouge had died. Eye- 
brows were back to their thick, natural 
line. 

Girls no longer looked to Hollywood 
but to Brigitte Bardot in France for 
their pattern. [he spate of inventions 
has continued into the 1960s with finer 
and more translucent foundations, 
“ocarlised” lipsticks (following the 
discovery of non-poisonous mgredicnts), 
and a vast array of cye make-up, 
Rouge, which had largely disappeared 
from the market, returned as a whole 
range of contouring colors. 
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From fridge to family 
in 35 minutes! 


a e iy Just two easy steps to bake a Banquet 
@ § ™ like this. 
~«£ 


> First: open your refrigerator and take 
Pe 5 out Banquet, the new deep-frozen 
'. A z family pie. 


Second: put Banquet straight in the 
oven. About 35 minutes later you're 
serving four or more with generous 
slices of golden pie. 

Look at that puff pastry. So light and 
fluffy it melts in your mouth, And 
taste those Banquet fillings. Tender 
chicken, juicy beef-steak or succulent 
steak and kidney, Why not put on a 
Banquet for your family every week? 


ist-helegetes 


—n oe LE | - All leading supermarkets have 
: Banquet frozen pies. 


Try all three varieties—Chicken, Beef-steak and Steak and Kidney. 





http://nla.gov.au/nla.news-page5345774 
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@ Mr. and Mrs. Vita Koreshofi, at right, and some of the dwarf trees in their big shed at Castle Hill, N.S.W. 


Bonsai enthusiasts captivated by 


THAT SLOW, SLOW 


ART FROM ASIA 


By JACQUELINE SMITH 


IR 30 years Mr, Vita Koreshoff 
has observed the old Chinese 


“Do not be afraid to go slowly, 
Be afraid to stand stil.” 

it has, he explains, encouraged him and 
his wife, Dot, to evere with three 
time-consuming, painstaking hobbies — 
naar ceramics, and, more especially, 

The proverb, now the motto of the 
Koreshofis” tchool of traditional bonsai at 
Castle Hill, near Sydney, serves as a warn- 
are to impatient students. 
og , bonsai,” Dot Koreshoff explained, 

either attracts you strongly or leaves you 
cold, Only 1 i who feel this attraction 
an Jearn the art of bonsai successfully." 

Russian-born Vita Koreshofi came to 
Australia from China in 1928 and began 
Sateen bonsai a few years later. “When 
i very young my family had an old 

hese gardener, who was expert in 
bonsai, he said. “Although I wasn't par- 
ticularly interested in the art then, I 
Managed to retain most of the pointers 
© gardener had taught me.” 

‘cia for Dot Koreshoff the fascination 
© growing such perfectly formed miniature 
plants “came with the husband.” “Vita 
fald if 1 promised to look after his trees 
- would Marry me,” she said, smiling, 

_, Today Abe Koreshoffs have what 
thought to be the oldest and largest col- 


Ir 


“< 


7 
a 


lection of bonsai in Australia — | 
trees at last count. 

“Originally it was quite a small collec- 
tion and we were living happily m a small 
house at Pagewood. Then we received a 
load of seeds — black and red pines, 
special plum trees, and five-needie pine 
trees — from a fellow gardening enthusi- 


ast in Japan,” Mr. Koreshoff said. 


“It was quite a tussle getting the seeds 
through Customs, and when we eventu- 
ally did succeed we just prayed that only 
same of them would grow. But every one 
of them came up! 

“T's strange just how fond one becomes 
of the little trees. We couldn't bear to 
part with any and instead decided to move 
to a much larger home surrounded by a 
lot of land at Castle Hill” 


Very little is known in Australia about 
traditional Japanese and Chinese bonsai, 
Mr. and Mrs. Koreshoff told me. Many 
people attempt it without any feeling for 
Eastern art and philosophy, and the 
Wesiern influence makes the results look 
like “little trees in rather large pots.” 


“Bonsai growing is a long-term hobby, 
Vita Koreshoff explained, “and it requires 
some artistic ability to shape the plant, 

“lt is a popular fallacy in Australia 
that you begin cultivating bonsai from the 
seeding. Actually, you select a tree which 
is already the size you require, and once 
in a pot the growth is negligible. 


Continued overleaf 


fue Ausrmazian max Women’s Weexty —June 4, 1969 


@ Outside the shed are more benches of bonsai, and rows upon 
rows of bonsaied trees, shrubs, and vines. Beiow: Vita and Dot 
Koreshotf and their daughters, Deborah, 12, and Ruslana, 2. 








http://nla.gov.au/nla.news-page5345775 











The first oil-free 


Up to now, blushers and Oily skin didn't mix, did they? Blush on 


cheek and right away, oi changes it 
Well, no more! Now Notural Wonder 
Up oil as it blushes on color. It's oil-4r 
designed to put down shine. 
ROSE or Amber, or con 
will break through, 


mn: tha fra eid pad at | 
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f of color for the face. 


q pretty 


to blotchy, cakey color. Right? 
Blotting Blusher’ is here, to blot 
ee. Medicated. And it's specially 
50, fluff on a glow of Pink or Peach Or 
four your cheeks with Shading Brown. And 
That's a promise. From Revion. 


New Natural Wonder ‘Blotting Blusher’ by Revlon 


no oil 


http://nla.gov.au/nla.news-page5345776 
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THAT SLOW, 


From page 27 


“The aim is to keep the tree 
in the same pot always. Each 
spring and autumn the roots of 
the plant are cut back to allow 
enough new soil to be placed in 
the pot to nourish the plant for 
the next season. 

“However, cach time the roots 


Deborah, has begun her own 
collection and the baby, two- 
year-old Ruslana, is already 
showing an interest in the tiny 
plants. 

“We do not have much hope 
of ever possessing a fully 
finished bonsai," Mr. Koreshoff 
said, “It takes generations, But 
young adult bonsai, if properly 


SLOW ART FROM ASIA 


“Soon we hope to find trees 
native to Australia that are fully 
matured and of good shape. 
Then the enjoyment of bonsai in 
Australia will equal that of the 
Japanese.” 


@® Banksia: an experimental 





created, gives great pleasure, subject for the Koreshoffs. 


ut. the top of the plant 
peat be a back. This 
allows a balance of ‘blood pres- 
sure’ and enables the roots and 
tops to expand proportionately.” 

Bonsai, despite its minute size 
and apparent fragility, is sturdy 
and requires special care only in 
exceptionally hor or windy 
weather, when it needs ta be 
watered three or four times 
daily. 

“The most baffling aspect of 
bonsai," Dot Koreshoff said, “is 
that although one can reduce the 
leaf size, the size of the fruit 
never alters. It's fascinating to 
sec a tiny aah tree bearing 
full-sae m 

The Rottshills find aesthetic 
satisfaction in bonsai, but add 
that, “no matter how interesting 
a hobby, one cannot devote al 
sane time to it im case it 





new Chocolate Minicakes 
Stay Fresh’n Fancy 
in Tupperware 





You'll leve White Wings riew Chocolate 
Minicakes. Flaveurmeist...best home-made 
you can make .expertiy blended from the best 

—and you add the 
of butter. Plenty to go ‘round. 24 toa. 
pack with its own scrumptious Gilling 
and patty cases. Bake some soon. 
Tupperware's new Fresh ‘n Fancy (a5 
ilustrated) with its exclusive airtight 
seal, locks in freshness — keeps your 
cakes fresh to the last crumb, Go to 
a Tupperware party soon and see the 
large range of Tupperware food storers, 
For full information phone your nearest 
Tupperware distributors listed in 
the Pink Pages under “Plastics.” 


“There is some difficulty in 
making mosaics in Australia 
because of the limited number of 
colors available, While mosaics 
are often imported, it is usually 
for use in architecture—facader 
of basing and the colors are 
strong and limited. Flesh colors 
are ore available and make por- 

‘painting’ very difficult,” 
Mrs Koreshoif said. 

They also began to make 
ceramics in stoneware, with old 
Northern Chinese techniques, 

It is bonsai, however, that the 
ee ae the most stimu- 

ong an emanding pastime. 
Even their 12-year-old daughter, 


® One of Mr. and M 
rs. 

noreshott's Mosaics, a pic- 

ure of Saint Benildus. 


ee 


Tt , ‘ans 
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Over 27? =. 
Your beauty © 
isin the 


balanceo* 









Tip the scales your way with 
the unique moisture-balance 
of palm oil and lanolin in 
POND’S DRY SKIN CREAM. 


AN extract from crushed palm kernels blended 

with lanolin creates a remarkable moisture-balance, 
closely resembling the natural ‘replenishment cycle 

of young skin. 

Cream away the years while you sleep. Each night, 
nourish and replenish with Pond'’s Dry Skin Cream. 
200n, finy lines caused by lack of moisture will soften 
and fade. New ones will be discouraged. Your skin will 


feel fresh and soft like it used 10.You'll have lipped the | 


scales your way. Such a lovely, lovely feeling. And only 
awoman could understand it 
Pooes 30 
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JOHN ORRELL at home at Smithfield, Queensland. At right ts a 
fine Atlas Moth (Coscinocera hercules) with &4in, wingspan. 


You cant keep a 


= 


® Queensland naturalist John 
Orrell says there is great interest 
in nature study: a story in our 


“Conservation oof our 
natural resources and the 
protection of our unique 
flora and fauna should he a 
matter of the people wanting 


naturalist down! 


April 2 issue brought him a deluge 
of correspondence. 


HE story was an 
interview with Mr. 
Orrell about the re-cstab- 
lishment in the Cains dis- 
trict by Stan Surling (see 
story below) of the Orn- 


theptera priamus ¢uphonen, 


or Caims Birdwing butterfly. 

“Look at that fot,” said 
Mr. Orrell, pointing to a 
neat pile of letters beside 
his microscope (someone 
had matted a “woe” for 
indentification). “Fifty of 
‘em. When a short article 
brings a response like that, 
[ think you have the 
answer. 

“They came from all over 
Australia. There's even one 
from a Brazilian, temporarily 
resident in Hobart.” 


By 
| JANE WILKINSON | 


John Orrell was North 
Queensland's best - knowl 
field naturalist until an 
industrial accident almost 
three years ago made it seem 


TAN STIRLING, who 
is =re-cstablishing the 

Cairns Birdwing butterfly for 
North Queensland, is moving 
house 

Take three crocodiles 
(saltwater variety); six ditto 
(freshwater); 50 snakes: a 
few dozen possums; an aviary 
which ranges from finches to 
cassowaries; add a collection 
of butterflies; and a few 
aquariums full of freshwater 
fish—and you'll have quite a 
moving day! 

But that’s exactly what Mr. 
Stirlme is dome. 

His wildlife sanctuary, 


| Macrovamia Park, five miles 
| from Cairns, Qld. has been 


bought for building sub- 
division, so the sanctuary has 
to be meowed. 

It will be re-located at 
Kuranda — eight miles away 
—where he is converting 14 
acres of virgin rainforest into 


| = matural habrtat for he 


animals, 
Growing profusely through- 


http://nla.gov.au/nla.news-page5345778 





thar excursions into nature 
study would have to be on a 
very Inmited scale. 

The cramped restraint of 
a spinal brace is not con- 
ducive to long expeditions 
into the back country to seek 
the nesting site of the golden 
shouldered parrot. Scrambles 
through rock caves on off- 
shore islands to photograph 
the breeding caverns of the 
little grey swiftiet were 
definitely out. 


But you can't keep a good 
naturalist down. Denied lone 
expeditions, John Orrell 
found a new world to explore 
—the imsect world im his 
garden at Smithfield, North 
Queensland. 

London Zoo has exhibited 
spiny leaf insects raised from 
eves he bred and sent them. 
Two American wumiversitics 
and the British Museum 
repularly get his research 
reports on northern lepi- 
doptera. He keeps up cor- 
respondence with entomolo- 
gists all over the world. 

John Orrell thinks nature 
study should be a curricular 
subject in all schools. 


10 comserve not a case of 7 


‘You'll get fined if you don’t.” 


“And you'll never get that 
unless you start at the grass 
roots—in the schoolroom.” 


| 


He loves demonstrating to — 


children. 
“Once I gave a talk on the 


bam owl to some youngsters, 


I'd really done my ‘ekker’ 
and answered every question 


off pat. Then one little girl 


asked, “Please, gir! Is it dark- 
fleshed or white-feshed?” 


“Frankly, I didn’t know, | 


but I knew that every kid) 
there was longing to handle” 


it. So I jet her look for her- 


self, She turned the breast- 


r 


& 


feathers back and said, “Ics! 
dark-fleshed, sir.” Well —Pd> 


learned something.” «<«™ 

“And there was the lad I 
chided for calling a fig bird 
a ‘yellowbelly.’ He asked 
cheekily, “What's the - flash 
name!’ I threw the orn 
thological textbook at him 
with: Spechotheres flavi- 
venires, 

“Speches 1s Greek for @ 
wasp; and theros means to 
eat. So the bird's a wasp- 
eairr, Then, flarne means 
yellow, and venir (you've 
guessed it!) means belly! 


“You can't win, can you?” 





Oe 





STAN STIRLING, who is moving his wildlife 
sanctuary to Kuranda, Queensland. The butterflies 
ore mole Cairns Birdwing. 


out the area will be the 
native aristalochia—the plant 
on which the Cairns Bird- 
wing butterfly lays its egEs. 
Natural history isn't his 
only interest. AA side-table im 


his study is well stocked with 
silver trophies of his prowess 
as a yachting skipper more 
than a decade ago before he 
forsook Melbourne for 
Cairns. 
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Clairol says: 


“Getting the hair colour you want is only half the story? 


The other half is keeping 


your hair in shining condition. 


Nice ‘n Easy* colour conditions naturally. 


At last you can have a forgeous 
new hair colour— and still keep 
your own hair's supple softness 
and shine. Because Nice ‘n Easy 
conditions your hair as it colours. 


Naturally glowing 
permanent hair-colouring 
It'sa permanent hair-colouring that 
ee t wash out, rub off or stain the 
ae By penetrating inside each 
nai, Nice ‘n Easy colours hair 
nature's way. . . glowing through, 
a5Naturally as the colour you were 

born with. 
Naturally shining 
hair conditioning 
- nN colours, Nice ‘n Easy con- 
tions your hair too. Gives it a 


new lease of shining, healthy life. 
(In fact, if your hair was a bit dull 
before, it actually improves the 
hair quality, giving more body and 
shine.) Nice ‘n Easy is Clairol’s 
balanced formulation of hair- 
colouring plus hair conditioner 
combined. So you perform one 
simple operation. 


The Nice ‘n Easy way 
to natural colour 


Just pour the mix into your dry 
hair. Work into a lather and wait 
a little. While the colour is tak- 
ing, the conditioner is working 
a shining miracle. Then rinse and 
shampoo. 
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All the other built-in benefits 


You can use Nice 'n Easy within a 
week of having a perm. You won't 
need another conditioner. To col- 
our new growth, repeat the same 
simple operation. 


16 Natural colours, 
from gorgeous to subtle 


Clairol makes Nice ‘n Easy in 16 
natural colours. You can change 
your hair colour dramatically. 
Lighten or darken your own hair 
colour, Or permanently wash away 
those too-early grey hairs. Choose 
your colour from the Nice ‘n Easy 
Shade Selector at your Clairol 
chemist or department store 
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MARY'S mother died when she was very young and 
she grew up on her father’s farm in the country, 
helping her father and bringing up her younger brother. 
In ber teens she had to shoulder considerable reaponst- 
bility for managing the household and had at the 
same time to be a wife and a mother substitute. She 
déscribes her father a5 a robust “man's man.” She says 
that they both like responsibility. She was always fond 
of animals and recalls that she used to mend a bird's 
leg with her child's nursing kit, She finally became a 
nurse; she says she never thought of becoming a 
doctor, because she felt that was probabiy untemunine, 
She wanted to marry, but was content with her job 
and would only marry if she found the right person. 


THE 


By MAUREEN GREEN 


® The 12 people in these pictures are 
depicted as all young, all free, all.about 
to fall in love. But who fell for whom? 
And was there any pattern to be 
detected in the way they chose each 
other? Most probably there was. 


WILLIAM is an amiable, nice-looking young man. Of 
his parents he says: “Mother was more or less queen. 
Father had great faith in her ability to make the right 
decision. Mother was careful with money. Father was 
generous, but used to drink heavily. I would say I 
would have liked my father better than my mother if 
it hadn't been for his drinking,” As he crew up, 
William's ideal girl was purely physical, “good-looking, 
with a good figure.” After a miserable time at the 
hands of a good-looking tease, he thought again, met 
& quite attractive girl at work, and soon married her. 
Because of her stimulus he became interested ina pro- 
fession, and she was willing to work while he studied. 
He says: “If she criticises, it’s because I'm wrong.” 


Page 32 
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VICKY, small and delicate, is an only child, her 
father a solicitor, her mother a legal secretary. From 
ag carly as Vicky could remember her father was 
a semi-invalid, running some of his practice from 
home, But Vicky’s mother was forced to work as 
well. Mother was very efficient and ran the home 
and provided the funds without much difficulty. 
Because Vicky was at home with her father, she 
looked after him all day, got his meals, etc. She 
thought her father the most kind, generous, loving 
man imaginable. She thought her mother dominating, 
aggressive, vain about her appearance, critical of the 
way things were done for her. When she was 16, 
Vicky's father died. A year later she met her man. 


CLARE’S parents were really poor, and she was the 
eighth of 12 children. She recalls her mother seldom 
smiling, always overworked, her father as gentle but 
harassed, and her elder sister as a harsh and 
mother-substitute. In childhood she was bullied by her 
elder brothers and sisters and starved of affection, 
at the end of the line for toys and clothes. Now that 
she is grown wp, she is pretty and mad about clothes, 
but she is also a nervous girl, who doesn't like to be 
alone in the house, She would like to get away from 
her large family, but she is too nervous to leave home. 
She is a waitress in a cafe, hoping for “a husband, a 
nice home, and a family." Her ideal is “a man who'll 
push me around just a little, not fall all over me.” 


MATING GAM 


PSROFESSOR ROBERT F. WINCH, 

Professor of Sociology at Northwestern 
University, Chicago, believes that there is an 
underlymg principle in love. He set up a study 
to test this hypothesis: That love is an expres- 
sion of the needs — conscious and unconscious 
— developed from childhood, and that an 
individual seeks qualities in a mate which will 


BURT’S parents divorced when he was three. His 
mother was physically atiractive and lively, but 
exploited everyone. He says she was “bad-tempered, 
nasty, vicious, selfish.” They moved in with her parents 
alter the divorce, One of Burt's daydreams is that 
“I'm a sort of political leader with a lot of authority 
and power, Everyone is obedient and everything runs 
smooth ag clockwork. 1 have a tot of people standing 
by and saluting.” He tellx jokes that shock a litte. 
He hopes he will have two sons, “so that I can ‘make 
them ageressive.” His main reason for marrying: “I 
wanted a mistress, and I wasn't capable of supporting 
one. Also T wanted someone close.” The disadvantage: 
“You lose the complete sense of irresponsibility,” 


complement his or her own. In other words, 
that the attraction of opposites makes sound 
sense, That those who need to dominate will 
not choose others who also need to dominate, 
but those who enjoy submissiveness, That the | 
strongly protective will fall in love with those 
who want to be protected. The exhibitionist 
will seek a marital audience in a mate who | 


CHRISTOPHER says: “Mother told me she didn't 
love Dad in any romantic way, but she knew he would 
always be good to her and any children they might 
have.” But to her only son she was “very, very affec- 
tionate, | would sit and curl up on her lap and we 
would sit for hours and just talk.” Mother was gay 
and attractive, with a lot of men admirers, Father wat 
“wishy-washy” and worked in advertising. Chris did 
nat play very much with other children when he was 
small, but associated much more with adults. And at 
school he had amiable friendships, but not deep ones. 
When Chris was 16 his mother died. He was shattered. 
“Months later [| was sull im a daze," he says. A year 
later he met a girl and four years later they married. 
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LESLEY says she and her mother are so alike that 
they hive been taken for sisters: “Mother has. terrific 
verve — she can get along with anyone.” Father was 
a charming, mild-mannered man. “Mother more or 
less wore the trousers, She's wilful, and I am, too,” 
Lesley describes herself as an extrovert, slow to anger, 
intelligent, somewhat bossy, slightly conceited. She 
was a headstrong, slightly uncontrollable child. With 
her highly intelligent parents settmg the example, 


«here was great emphasis at home on imteilectual mat- 


ters. Lesley went through a rebellious adolescence, and 
one way of rebellion was to refuse to go to a university. 
She left home and got a job on a newspaper, moving 
from editorial assistant to reporter before marrying. 


CHARLOTTE doesn’t approve of being an onlooker 
in life. She is active and friendly and outgoing. She 
describes her mother as quick-tempered, dommeecring, 
witty, and generous. But she adored her father and 
rhapsodises about him as a man of very fine values 
and an even-tempered disposition. Although she 
identified with her mother as she grew up, she 
deliberately suppressed any bad temper in herseif. She 
finds it important always to pretend to a kind, sym- 
patheic, understanding manner. She sometimes has 
moods of mild depression, Charlotte wanted a man 
who was more or less a replica of her father, intelligent, 
but, above all, a blandly pleasant male. She thinks 
she got him, and she says, “He's very, very thoughtful.” 


WHO MARRIES 


enjoys bemg a spectator, and the masochistic 
will seek, for a cross to bear, one who enjoys 
being burdensome. 

Professor Winch tested this by studying the 
American couples. After reading the individual 
case interviews, and long before he had met 
the people, he was able to pair up correctly 20 


RODERICK is tall and slim, talkative, prim, proper, 
ae pompous. He says he realises that he “tends to 
« * superior attitude’ to people. He is the elder 
“on, and his father had established a successful career 
r cureaie after starting at the bottom. Father was 
ite mined his sons. should get ahead. His mother was 
aa he says, but “her education was extremely 
He “sca he criticises her for being “overprotective.” 
wail 2 bec accountancy. His ideal girl: “Reasonably 
ucated, Physically attractive, capable around the 
the by and one who would endow my children with 
troubl © concepts of Christianity." He used to have 
€, he says, “with teachers who marked down my 
Papers just because they didn’t like me.” 
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out of the 25 couples. He considers that recog- 
nition of his theory should make for greater 
tolerance. That instead of complaimg “Why 
is my wile so hopelessly disorganised?” a highly 
practical man should be able to recognise that 
this was why he chose her, to organise for her. 
And that when frends ask why a quict, charm- 
Ing girl marries a man who will pick a fight 


NORMAN’S parents ran a prosperous family 
grocery business and were both sober, industrious, 
and capable. Father took care of the business and 
mother was an efficient housekeeper, an excellent 
cook, and did the shop accounts. [hei eldest son 
was trained for the busmess, and their second, 
Norman, was trained to help at home workmg m 
the kitchen, dusting, and cleaning. Norman sees him- 
self as more like his mother than his father, and 
he wants to be an accountant or rum a restaurant 
He is a keen foothall player. His. ideal girl would be, 
he says, “on the order of my mother — one that 1s 
neat and would run the house as my mother did, being 
a good cook and taking care of my clothes." 


aluioMssaltcwelehvarclelaall-Mals)\\icrs Ofc lelcrelor-col Aon 


JANE has no memory of her mother, who died when 
she was very young, bot she remembers her father: 
“He always used to come home drunk, | was more or 
less afraid.” After a while she was brought up by her 
aunt. Although the aunt always tried to make her feel 
she was one of her own children, the children tned to 
muke her feel she wasn't wanted. Her childhood and 
growing-up dream was of a nice home, a nice husband, 
and nice children, and a nice comfortable living. Her 
ideal man is “one you can be proud of, one that you 
could look up to. Someone who'd make a nice living, 
so that | wouldn't have to work all the time.” One 
boyfriend she didn’t like “was always trying to do too 
much for me, 1 dislike that; it’s not manly enough.” 


HOM? 


with anyone, that is why she chose him, to fight 
her battles for her. 

The pictures are of 12 models who acted 
six of the couples in the study, They are 
arranged here m random order. Can you work 
out who chose whom? Try it, and turn over- 
leaf to see if you are right. 

Continued overleaf 


ROBIN, second son of three, came after a brilliant 
and athletic elder brother, He was short and wiry and 
his parents were concerned to push him te be as 
“manly” as his brother. His father spent hours coaching 
him in athletics. Mother insisted he should stand and 
ficht in any rows with other boys. Mother was pretty, 
lively, belligerent. Father was more affectionate, and 
Robm sees being affectionate as “typically masculme.” 
He says he was a good child and always did what hi 
tnother told him. Robin thinks he is like his mother, 
though perhaps aslichtly less aggressive, hut still easy 
to pick a quarrel with in a competitive situation. He 
is extrovert, intelligent, well dressed, inclined to be 
arrogant, He married as a student. 
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ade in minutes 
withWhite Wings Panjacks 
and ready-cooked 
sunwhite Rice 
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SAVOURY FISH PANJACKS 


2 cups White Wings “Panjacks’’ Pancake Mix; 
2 eggs: | pint milk; make up Panjacks as directed 
on pack for Crepes Suzette making 12-16 large 
Panjacks. 

Filling: 2 cups ready-cooked Sunwhite Long Grain 
rice; T large onion, finely chapped; 1 small green 
pepper, chopped; I tin (10 oz.) sweet corn aiblets, 
drained: 7 fh. Scotch haddack, cooked and tlaked. 
Cheese Sauce. J dessertspoons (7\, az.) butter: 3 
tablespoons Wiite Wings plain flour; 1 pint milk; 
I cup grated cheese; 4, teaspoon mustard; pinch 
cayeane pepper, salt and pepper to taste. 
Cheese Sauce. Melt butter in a small saucepan 
and stir in flour. Cook 1 minute. Slowly stir in milk 
and stir until boiling. Simmer gently for 3 minutes. 
Add cheese, mustard, cayenne and salt and pepper. 
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To complete Panjacks, place 2-3 heaped table- 
spoons of filling in each panjack, roll and keep 
warm. Serve with hot cheese sauce, 


Filling. Combine filling ingredients and add \ cup 
prepared cheese sauce to moisten. 


FREE: All-new tice tecipe hook. Send Se stamped, addressed 
onvelapo ta: Aico Cookery Biswas, Box 432, GPL, Sydany BO. 


SUNWHITE LONG GRAIN. Elegant 
looking. but budget priced lang grain, 
ree, Koop it ready-cooked in the 
“fridge in the approved Tupperware 
Pak-N-Stoe containar, 


WHITE WINGS ‘“PANJACKS™ 

PANCAKE MIX, Expartly blandod. 
Makes 30 Panjicks quickly, eegmenal- 
tally, Show you leva “om with White 
Wing, best home-made you con maka. 
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THE MATING GAME: 
WHO MARRIED WHOM 


Continued from page 33 


ROBIN amd LESLEY 








OBIN married Lesley, and in so doing 
tried to complement his needs at dif- 
ferent levels. Robin, more passive by nature 
than his aggressive upbringing had allowed 
him to be, was attracted to a lively, competi- 
tive, active woman. Lesley was attracted by 
his charm (as i her father). But, having 
married, she gave up her job because she 
was afraid it was taking up too much of 
her attention. Now, she says, she wants 
“success for my husband. Men need tt, and 
my happiness depends on his.” Robin ‘says 
he loves Lesley's wit and amusing intelligence, 
adds: “I dicin't hike her working. | was afraid 
she would become roughened, coarsened. | 
think career girls are tough.” So although 
the passive sade of Robin was attracted to 
a very active girl, he immediately set about 
making a more conventional complement to 
the kind of man he had been turned into by 
his own conventional upbringing. The 
natural complementing of these two is now 
being stood on its head: The wilful leader 
made passive, and the more passive, obedient 
temperament made the leader, Dangers: 
There will be strains, though these may lessen 
as he climbs up the business ladder and she 
becomes more and more a hostess for him. 


THESE two met at 17, and certainly they 
were made for each other. They typify 
what Professor Winch would call the mother- 
son kind of complementary needs. Chns and 
Vicky bad each lost the emotional centre 
of ther worlds while sull young and they 
set about rebuilding it around each other. 
Chris’ ideal girl was “like my mother,” some- 
one who would look after him and give 
his: life direction. From her mother, Vicky, 
although she did not realise it, had learnt 
many lessons in dommance and leadership, 
and years of looking after her father had 
left her with the strong habit of, and liking 
for, looking after people. “Chris is like 
Dad,’ she says: “He has a preat capacity 
for loving and being affectionate, And he 
likes children.” Vicky teaches in kindergarten 
and has created a second nest for herself 
there where she is once more the dominant, 
nurturant mother-bird. “It's really beautiful 
to watch her handling children,” Chris says: 
Chris is in college after a spell in-the Army. 
Do they have arguments? “No,” says Chris, 
“because I’m about the easiest person I can 
imagine to get along with; it doesn’t make 
any difference to me what we eat, what 
movies we see, or whom we entertain.” 


HERE, the two concerned satisfied each 

other in what Professor Winch would 
define as a Mmaster-servant-girl type comple- 
mentariness. Jane sees Burt's exploitive 
behaviour as a sign of masculine strength. 
Burt says: “She was so completely capable of 
doing things — sewing, cooking, and things 
like that. Amd she was so helpful. And I| 
suppose flattery played some part in it. She 
would always listen to me attentively. She 
still does. And to me she was physically 
attractive — not as strongly as some other 
girls — but a fair amount.” In fact, Jane is 
rather plain and a littl older than Burt. 
He often makes important decisions without 
consulting her, but she says: “His judgment 
ig very good. It docsn’t bother me because, 
as a rule, if 1 know he wants something, [ 
give in anyway. I think his decisions are 
good.”’ She also says, “I never was much for 
spending. | always tried to save. But my 
husband, I know he likes to ga places and 
do things and I hate him not to have what he 
likes. I don't mind staying at home, burt I 
don't want him to be deprived of anything.” 
Burt is mterested in “moulding her attitude 
toward life. I notice more and more in 
listening to her that it's as if I put the 
words in her mouth, influencing her.” 
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@® In teaming up marriage partners, Professor Winch sees 
four basic ways in which people choose a spouse. They 
are: Mother-son relationships, master-servant-girl mar- 
nages, James Thurber-like situations, and Ibsenian house- 
holds. Below, these themes and variations are explained. 


RODERICK and MARY 


WILLIAM 











itt 3 


AS pair married to complement their 
personalities in a way that Professor 
Winch calls a master-servant-girl relation- 
ship. Mary was attracted: to Roderick’s rather 
well-off family: “I enjoyed going to their 
beautiful home. And Roderick has such nice 
manners.” He says: “She is a good girl, 
morally and ethically, and would instil those 
qualities in my children. She is a very 
sociable person, she needs to develop a little 
more social poise, but her manners are good,” 
(At times, Professor Winch commented, it 
sounded a3 if Roderick would give her good 
references.) He discusses his problems with 
her “not to get any help but to get a load 
off his mind and to inform her.” Professor 
Winch comments that this kind of marriage 
has something in common with the [bsenian 
except that it is the submissive wife who 
does the Jooking-alter, not the dominant 
husband. Mary accepts this life since she 
was brought up im a country famuly where 
Father was the unguestioned head of the 
house, particularly once her mother had died. 
Yet underneath this complementariness is 
another layer: Mary's emotional strength will 
prop up the more touchy aspects of Roderick's 
personality. There are several of these. 


ORMAN and Clare chose each other for 
complementary needs that Professor 
Winch would call Ibsenian after the hus- 
band and wife in Ibsen's “Doll's House.” 
In that play, Torvaid, the husband, says at 
one point: “How warm and cosy our home 
is. Here is shelter for you, here I will pro- 
tect you like a hunted dove . . .” On the 
surface, it would seem that Norman got the 
apposite to what he said he wanted, an 
efficient housekeeper like Mother, for Clare 
is frankly hopeless about the house. In fact, 
although Norman said he wanted a wife lke 
Mother, he really wanted to be mother him- 
self, and Clare is an ideal child-wife. Large, 
stolid, domesticated Norman creates the cosy 
background that pretty little Clare needs. to 
even begin to grow up emotionally, Norman 
does all the cooking, and is teaching her, For 
the first time Clare has a mother all to 
herself, And this is certainly how Norman 
likes it to be: He is the protector and pro- 
vider. Dangers: Norman is bound to get 
worried at Glare’s helplessness and irresponsi- 
bility at sume point in the future, especially 
when their children are small or should he 
be ill. Even so, his tolerance would extend 
well beyond another man’s, 30 she's lucky. 


PROFESSOR WINCH would call this 

match Thurbertan after the men and 
women im James Thurber's cartoons. There 
the men are mild and bland, the women 
active and dominant, Chariotte saw her 
mother as emotionally the stronger, though 
im some respects repugnant, while Father is 
the more loved, though pretty spineless. So 
she grows up active like her mother while 
hating the part of her she fears may become 
domimeering. She wants a husband like 
Daddy, but is always going to hate the 
part of herself that will domineer him. 
Recause of hating part of what she sees as 
the feminine role, she has some uncertamties 
about how much of her is “woman" and how 
much “man.” William also came from a 
family in which Mother was emotionally 
stronger and unlikable and Father a nice 
but contemptible jellyfish. He has some con- 
fusions about the male role, too; is it strong 
ond assertive, as tradition says, or weak and 
compliant as he has seen it m his father? 
Both will repeat the domination patterns of 
their parents’ marriages; but softened because 
she is trying not to be as harsh as her mother 
and he is ‘prying not to be irresponsible as 
his father, whom he found rather weak. 
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@ Ever since Hillary climbed Mf. Everest 
| have had a strong desire to go there. 


Not to climb it, you understand. Just to see 
what it looks like. 


So a friend and | planned to go to Katmandu, 
capital of Nepal, and from there to some spot 
where it was possible to see if. 

@ The dawn wait at Nagarkote. 
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ON TOP OF A BUS 





By ALLAN BAILLIE 





HERE are only two ways : 


of travelling to Kat- 
mandu — by plane over the 
Himalayan foothills, or by 
bus through them. 

Both ways are little short 
of incredible in their scenery, 
and we rode into Katmandu 
on what must be the best 
possible travelling arrange- 
ment in Nepal, perhaps one 
of the best in the world. 

We travelled on a bus. 

Literally on the bus. It was 
a very old bus, and it had 
small dust-coated windows 
and springs pushing through 
the narrow seats. 

To ride in it was to spend 
an entire day drumming your 
knees on the seat im front 
and breathing a dusty 
Turkish-bath atmosphere, 
and to begin to hate Nepal. 

But to ride on it was to 
climb to the roof, to le in 
the sun on heaps of tarpaulin 
and vegetables with one foot 
caught comfortably in a rope 
lashing, and to look. To look 
without having the scenery 
framed by a window or roof 
or a man’s head. To tum in 
a complete circle without 
anything at all interrupting 
the view. 


We spent one entire day, doing 
this in one of the most spectacu- 
lar countries in the world, and by 
the time the sun was setting my 
senses were just a little numb, 
Scenery can stupefy. 

It is iegal-to ride on the roof 
of a bus, but we showed the 
driver our cameras — and the 
driver was fiercely proud of 
Nepal. 

In northern India the bus 
passed from the flat land to 
gently rolling hills. The sun grew 
warm and we stripped off our 
shirts. 

The hills became tall. Perched 
on some was a°single howse, con- 
nected with the rest of the world 
by a rope-chair across the bend 
of a river. 


Looking down the 
Great Ghat 


At an eating place, we looked 


back along the road scribbled so 


absurdly across hills and valleys, 
and ahead to mountains which 
must be too steep and high to 
take a road. 


Now there were no more 
farms, and the river became a 
torrent far below, We lay on our 
backs and looked straight up at 
the skyline. 

The bus on ite narrow single- 
track road passed into the sights 
of an ancient gun emplacement, 
and in thirty minutes we had 
wound round the valley to it. It 
would be almost impossible to 
invade Nepal as long as that 
position was there. 


At about 7O000ft, we stopped 
climbing. From this point, we 
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were ‘told, we could see the 
Himalayas if there was no mist. 
(ft was summer, There was must. 

We descended, and suddenly 
were on one wall of a nearly 
‘adescribable valley, looking down. 

We had entered the Great Ghat. 

Imagine the Grand Canyon 
widened and deepened, with its 
walls slightly sloped, and farm 
terraces cut into the slopes ail the 
way down from the mm to the 
river, and you have a vague idea. 

The bus continved high along 
one side. Right beneath us would 
he a fine system of terraces, and 
below that a village, and below 
that more terraces and another 
village connected to the first by 
a winding goat-track. And per- 
haps below that another village. 
On the map they would appear 
as one village with no roads, but 
each one was a thousand feet 
apart irom its neighbors, in alti- 
tude. 

Farmers working on the road 
leant on their shovels and waved 
up at us, and the foreman, dis- 
unguished by the great black 
umbrella he carried, cleared the 
way for the bus to pass. 


Yak steak, taxis, 


temple gongs 

We skirted the Ghat for four 
hours, watehing the wheels of the 
but kick dust over the edge and 
become so used to the increc- 
ible that we made jokes about it 
and sometimes ignored it, 

We didn't ignore the sun, 
though. We couldn't. We were 
brown when we started, but even 
brown can burn, We put on our 
shirts agai and found our fore- 
arms were stil burning. We 
hadn't worm sweaters for three 
months and they were somewhere 
under the tarpaulin, somewhere 
in our bapgrage. 

We reached the Katmandu 
Valley and then Katmanduy itself 
ax the sun set behind in. We 
stayed at a youth hostel out of 
town and began to explore. 

Nepal's capital is one of the 
oldest and most religious cities in 
Asia, As a concession to progress 
Hs equipped with concrete, elec- 
ineity, and taxis, but the streets 
and the buildings in the centre 
have not been changed. 

When we walked through the 
cy fates we went back a 
thousand years, Bullocks haul 
rants, markets are held beneath 
sinps of old rag, temple gongs 
Hie our, and food is cooked by 


We went to an eating place 
called the Tibetan and ate yak 
Steak in almost total darkness. 
We were strangers there, but no 
One gave Us more than a casual 
look. 

The reason was the hippies. 
Some years ago they had discow- 
ered that Katmandu is one of the 
cheapest places on earth, crows 
Indian hemp, and is about as far 
from American big-city life as you 
can get. | 

The hippies were living at a 
place called the Globe Restaurant 
for as little as one rupee a day. 

© visited them, then planned a 
itp to see the mountains. 

In winter the Himalayas tower 
Over the city and must be an 
awesome sight. But this was sum- 
Micr and mists rise aa the sun 
heats the ground, so a certain 
amount of effort must be used. 
We were told that you could 
ee Everest from a Villaze called 
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Nagarkote at 3 o'clock every 
moming. Nagarkote was a bus 
nde and a oine-mile walk away. 

Five of vs started hilang m the 
morming with one rucksack and 
three bottles of carefully purified 
water. We had learnt that the 
dysentery bacteria in Nepal are 
the most virulent in the Indian 
subcominemt and love Europeans. 

Nine miles of walking sounds 
remarkably easy and we strode 
past a group of Sherpas walking 
very siowly with bundles of sucks 


Come to the Casino. 


MT. EVEREST 


on their backs, Ten minutes later 
they passed us, lying easping by 
the track. 

We were at about 8000h. and 
the slope was so steep we were 
climbing rather than walking. 

We went through our water in 
three miles and [ asked a farmer 
for more. He graciously filled all 
the bottles. 

As the sun went down we 
arrived at Nagarkote and col- 
lapsed in a tourist bungalow. The 
fittest among ws took an hour to 


TRAVELLER'S TALE 


regain the strength to climb into 
bec. 

The Sherpa in charge of the 
bungalow bundled us out of bed 
at 4.30, and for about hall an 
hour was the most hated man io 
Nepal. Then the sun began to rise. 

We were on a fuch till and 
fold upon fold of purpie earth 
ran betore us like a sea. 

As the sky lightened, we could 
see the massive atihouecttes of the 
Himalayas—frst dark, then blind- 
ing whute as the sun caught the 


Wear your boldest blacks. 
And a pair of winning lips. 


When you re betting on black, what 
do Vou do with your lips (and your sleight- 
ol-hand fingertips) 7 

You double the stakes with Casino 


Colours. 


These are the take-a-chance colours 
vou wear when you re wearing lashion’'s 
favourite. [here are five Casino Colours. 
Roulette. Pokerchip. Jackpot. Pontoon Pink. 
And Royal Flush. 

They re clear. They re bold. They turn 
a little black dress into a moment of truth. 

And dinner for two into a Monte 


Carlo gala. 
Wear 


the bank. 


Casino Coleurs by 


Helena Rubinstein 


i 
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Casino Colours. Then Po break 


snow. As the «un moved, so did 
the mountains. Shadows slid down 
to the hills, and mdges siidenly 
swung out from the parent peaks. 


I don’t think anvone said any- 
thing for quite 2 while, then. 


The Sherpa came up beside me 
and pointed, “Tt ts there,” he said. 

The Bir One. Two peaks and 
Red China, Mt. Everest is 70 
miles from Naparkote, so it 
doesn't overwhelm you, But at 70 
miles it does look bie, and worth 
making the trip to see, 
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NEEDLEWORK NOTIONS 


No. 933. — MATERNITY DRESS a 
Maternity dress is available cut out to make in aquamarine, brown, or black silicone velveteen. 
Sives 32 and 34in. bust, $7.65; 36 and 38in. bust, $7.85, Postage and dispatch 45 cents extra 


No. 934. — SUPPER CLOTH 
Supper cloth and serviettes with thistle design are available traced Teady Th 
embroider on white or cream [rish linen. Price of the supper cloth is $3.50, plus 
30 cents postage and dispatch. Serviettes are 20 cents each, plus 5 cents postage 


and dispatch. : 

E No. 935, — SKIRT | 
Girl's pleated skirt with white poplin bodice is available cut out to make in aqua, 
navy, white, or pink terylene viscose. Sizes 4 and 6 years, $4.55; 8 years, $4.55. 


GENERAL 
~ KNOWLEDGE 
UIZ 


Postage and dispatch 30 cents extra, 


@ Needlework Notions may be 


obtained 


fram 


Fashion House, 344/6 Sussex Street, Sydney. Postal 
address, Fashion Fracks, Box 4060, G.P.O., Sydney 
2001. No C.O.D. erders accepted. 


Leave home 
for acoral bed 


Come and we'll take you tio BOAC's Fiji, to forget what it's 
like to do a hard day's work or a hard day's night. 


Board the 82 ft. schooner "Sea-Spray’ at Lautoka Wharf, and 
set sail for Castaway Island, cutting through the aquamarine 
sea. Under the cool shade of rustling palms. you'll be served 
a tropical lunch by flower-decked Fijians = after a morning 
of awimming and exploring the coral depths. 


Let's go on to Suva, travelling on the northern King’s Road. 
We'll pasg nee paddies, sweeping hills and endless fields of 
sugar cane. In Suva, shop for all the duty-free goods you can 
carry . Portable record-players. cordless electric shavers, 
hait-dryers, tape-reconlers— oh, and lots more! The ‘Finan 
Indians’ own most of the small shops and they enjoy a pou 
hagele. You'll come away with terrific hargains! We'll take 


BOAC tukes good care of you. 


= BOAC 


WORLD-WIDE HOLIDAYS 
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you to the market in Prince's Street for wooden, straw andl 
shell pools by the bucket. 


BOAC know the best dining apots in Suva. Tracdlewines tm a 
stone's thoow from the water, and the menu offers you dishes 
from all over the world. Sit on the wide verandah overlooking 
the water and sip frosty drinks. Have a pre-dinner drink in 
the Travelodge Tapa Cocktail Bar... dine and dance in 
the Lali Room, or for a snack, come to the Bamboo Coffee 
Lounge, 

BOAC know Fiji best. We tell you everything about Pip and 
New Zealand in our colourful brochure Make Fiji yours by 
clipping and posting the coupon, oT see BOAC or your travel 
agent Only $303 for 15 days in Paradise. 
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POAC 4 Castlereagh Street Sydney 2000 Telephone 24 1775 


Kush ne omy cooy of fhe 
South Pacific World-Wide Holiday Tour Brochure. 
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Prods 


Tick here for achool project ie 


"Telephone 


My travel gent is 
aC WH AeA, NP SAN an GANTAS 
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10.They were all 


11, 


. Who was the commander of the Sy 


. What do the follow: 


QUESTIONS 


. Myrrh was one of the gifts brought by the Three Wise 


Men to the infant Jesus. Do you know what it is? 


. Napoleon I died on St. Helena, a small island in the 


Atlantic. But is his tomb there? . 


. What is a cooper? 
. What is the Domesday Book? 
. Who said, “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever"? 


Spanish Armada, and 
who led the British fleet which defeated the Spaniards? 


. Racial violence has racked Malaysia lately, Do you 


know the name of the capital of this country and 
its Prime Minister? , 


. What do the following initials stand for? (a) IGA? 


(b) IMF? (c) ACCA: 


. Who was the first explorer to reach (a) the North 


Pole, and (b) the South Pole? 


people have in common? 
(a) Hardicanute; (b) thelstan; (c) Ethelwulf; (d) 


Ethelbald. 


. Who is the patron saint of children? 
. Who was the founder of the Mormon religion? 
. What is the former name of Djakarta, capital of 


Indonesia? 


ANSWERS 


. Tt is a gum resin obtained from the branches and 


stems of a tree, native to Arabia and Africa. It has a 
bitter taste and aromatic scent and is one of the 
components of incense. 


. No, it is in the Hotel des Invalides in Paris, Napoleon's 


remains were taken to France in 1844. 


. A maker of casks. 


. The Domesday Book is a detailed survey of England 


carried out by William the Cong 
1086. 


s officials in 


. John Keats; the English poet, who died at the age 


of 25 m 1821. 


|. "The Duke of Medina Sidonia commanded the -— one 


Armada, which comprised 129 ships, Lord 

of Effingham led the British fleet of only 80 ship 
which routed the Armada, Sir Francis Drake, mo ee 
Lord Howard, was a leading figure in the attack. 


- Kuala Lumpur is the capital of Malaysia and its 


Prime Minister is Tunku Abdul Rahman. 


. (a) International Grains Agreement; (b) International 


Monetary Fund; (c) Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce of Australia. 


. (a) The American explorer Robert E. Peary sledgi 


to the North Pole with Eskimo companions in 1909. 
(6b) The Norwegian explorer Roald Amundsen was 
the first to reach the South Pole on December 14, 
1911. 


monarchs of England before the 
Norman Conquest, 

St. Pancras, patron saint of children, was the son of a 
Roman noble and was put to death at the age of [4 
for refusing to renounce Christianity. 


. Joseph Smith. When he was murdered (in 1844) his 


work was continued by Bogham Young, who, with 
followers, moved from New York State to Utah in 1874 
and established the prosperous community of Salt 
Lake City. 


. Batavia, 
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New Kayser Slims-the nonrun panti-hose with the powernet top 


KEEPS WILD GIRLS UNDER CONTROL 


You’re a wild one, you are! Leaving girdles for dead. so it’s got you covered. Its powernet top holds you 
Whipping off a few inches wearing Kayser Slims. as firmly as you’ve been held in your wildest 
And all the other things wild girls are wild about! dreams. And Slims doesn’t run, no sir. 

Like wee, hip-hugging skirts. Slims is a panti-hose How else could a wild girl wear it? $2.25 


KAYSER 911) 
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Special En-avite offer! 


10 lbs. off 





poser eoeocc------ 


You're overweight. You'd like to shed a few 
pounds. You've tried before. And you've 
failed. Right? Madam, read on. 

Let's consider tasty, crunchy En-a-vite 
Crispbread, in asensible starch-reduced diet. 

En-a-vite Crispbread has about half the 
starch and up to three times the protein of 
bread and all other crispbreads. All others! 

Here's how it works. 

You need energy — and protein gives you 
the same amount of energy as starch. But, eat 
more starch than you need for energy, and 
UGH! It turns to fat. (Kind of goes to waist.) 
Protein is different. What you don’t use on 
energy is used to build and repair body tissue. 
Keeps your skin healthy too. Another thing, 
protein satisfies your appetite, so you won't 
Crave starchy food. En-a-vite adds a little 
wor't-power lo your will-power. 


lf you want to Know more about the starch- 
reduced high-protein diet we will send you 
our FREE DIET CHART “Eat Happily Ever 
After”. 
Write to “En-a-vite" P.O. Box 80, West Ryde, 
NSW. 2114 
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SWINGING 
SWEATERS 


@ These two 
designs to knit, one 
with saddle shoulders, 
the other with set-in 
sleeves, will be win- 
ners on the winter 
scene. Directions for 
both sweaters are 
complete on this page. 


SMART STRIPES 
neck and sleeves, the narrow belt 


new 


(left) outline 





emphasises a trim waist. COLOR 
CONTRAST (right) on sleeves and 
neckband is repeated on a band 
up sides of the body. See below. 


SMART STRIPES 


Materials: 14 (15, 16, 17) 
balls Emu English knit 8-ply 
or Emu Bri-Nylon 8-ply in 
main color {myc.), 1 ball ist 
eontrast color (c.c.1), 1 hall 
Znd contrast color (ec.2); 1 
pr. cach Nos 8 and 9 knit- 
ting needles; 1 double 
buckle. 

Measurements: To fit 32 
(9%, 36, 38) in. bust; length, 
rey (22%, 23, 234) in.: sleeve, 
‘im. 


Tension: 11 sts. to 2in. 


BACK 

Using No. 9 needles and 
mc, cast on 94 (100, 106, 
H2) sts. Work 3in. in k li 
P 1 rib. Change to No. 8 
netdles and cont, in st-st. 
until work measures 15in. 

To Shape Armholes: Cast 
off 5 sts, at beg. of next 2? 
rows, then 2 sts, at beg. of 
next 2 rows. Dec. | st. each 
end of next and foll. 2 alt. 
rows. 74 (80, 86, 92) sts. 
Cont. without shaping until 
armholes measure 64 (63, 7, 


Tk) Mn., ending p row. 


To Shape Neck. — Next 
ath K 20 (23, 26, 29), 


Dee. | st. at neck edge of 
Text 3 rows, 


To Shape Shoulders: Cast 
off 6 (7, 8B, 5) sts. at beg. of 


next and foll, alt. row, thn 
5 (6, 7, 8) sts. on next it. 
row, Slip centre 34 sts. ou to 
spare needle, rejoin yarn to 
rem. sts, and work to cor- 
respond, 

FRONT 

Work as back until arm- 
holes measure 5} (53, 6, 
b+) im. ending p row. 

Next Row: K 23 (26, 29, 
$2), turn, 

Dec. | st. inside firet 2 
sts, at neck edge of next row 
and every fall. alt. row until 
1? (20, 23, .26) sts. rem. 

Next Row: Shape shoulder 
as back. Slip centre 28 sts. 
on to spare needle. Rejoin 
yarn to rem, sts. and work 
to correspond, 

SLEEVES 

Using No. 9 needles and 
ec), cast on 54 (54, 56, 56) 
sts. Work in rib for 6 rows. 
Change to mic. rib 4 rows, 
thange to o.c.2, rib 2? rows. 
Cont. with m.c. and No, § 
needles in st-st. Inc. | st. 
@ach end of next and foll 
4th rows 6 times in all. Cont. 
straight until work measures 
4in. Cast off 4 sts. at bez. of 
next 2 rows. 

Next Row: K 2, al. 1, k 2 
tog., prs.so., k to last 5 sts., 
k 3 tog. k 2. 
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Next Row: P 2, p 3 tog. 
th, p to last 5 sts, p 3 
toz., p 2, 

Rep. these 2 rows once, 

Next Row: K 2, sl. 1, k 1, 
paso, k to last 4 sts. k 2 
tog. k 2. 

Next Row: Purl. Rep. 
these 2 rows 13 ames, Cast 
off rem. sts. 

NECKBAND 

Join right shoulder scam. 
Using No, 9 needles and 
mc. pick up and k 110 sts. 
evenly round neck edge, incl. 
sts. from spare needles, 
change to c.c.2, work 2 rows 
at-st,. work 2 rows m.c., then 
6 rows cc.l. K mext row for 
foldline. work 10 rows in ‘c.c.] 
Cast off loosely. 


BELT 


Using No, 9 needles and 
ccd, cast on 10 sts: Work 
in rib for 30m. Cast off. Sew 
buckle to each end. 


TO MAKE UP 


Press with warm tron and 
damp cloth, Using a fine 
bk-st., join left shoulder and 
neckband, fold band to 
wrong side at fold-line, and 
sl-st. in position. Sew m 
sleeves, join side and sieeve 
seams. Press sears. 


COLOR CONTRAST 


Materials: 10 (11, 12) 
balls Emu English knit 8-ply 
or Emu Bri-Nylon 8-ply in 
main color {mic.), 6 (6, 6) 
balls in contrast color (c.c.); 


pr. cach Nos. 8 and 10 
needles. 
Measurements: “To fit 34 


(36, 38) in, bust; length, 25 
(234, 24) in; sleeve, Sin. 
Tension: |! sts. to 2in. 
BACK 

Using No. 10 needles and 
m.c., cast on J+ (100, 106) 
sts, Work in k 1, p 1 rib for 
Siin. Change to No. 8 
needles, Work im st-st., dec. 
1 st. cach end of every 4th 
row 4+ tmes. When work 
measures Bin. imc. | st. each 
end of every 6th row 6 times. 
98 (104, 110) sts: Cont. 
without shaping until work 
measures [5in., ending p 
row, 

To Shape Armholes — ** 
Ist Row: K 2, sl. 1, k 2 tog., 
pss.0,, k to last 5 sts, k 3 
tog., k 2. 

2nd Row: Purl. Rep. these 
? Tows twice. 

7th Row: K 2, si. 1, k 1, 
psso., k to last 4 sts, k 2 
tog., k 2. 

fih Row: 

Rep. 


Purl. ** 


these last 2 rows 


once. Cont, without shaping 
until armholes measure 34 
{6, 64) in., ending p row. 

To Shape Shoulders — 
Next Row: K 2 tozg., k 2, si. 
1, k 1, p.s.s.0.,k to last 6 sts., 
k 2 tog., k 2, k 2 tog. 

Next Row: Purl. 

Rep. these 2 rows 8 (9, 
10) times more. Cast off 
rem. sts. 

FRONT 

Using No. 10 needles and 
cc. cast on 6 sts, cast on 
100 sts. with m.c., then 


another 6 sts, with 2?nd_ball- 


c.c. Work as for back, twist- 
ing yarns when changing 
colors. Dec. and mec, maide 
the «c. strips. Cont. as back 
until same length to arm- 
holes. Cast off 6 c.c. sta. cach 
end of next 2? rows, then dec. 
as for back. Cont. straight 
until armholes measure 5 
(54, 6) in., ending p row. 

Next Row: K 31 (34, 37) 
sts., turn, dec. 1 st. inside 
first 2 sts. at meck edge of 
next & rows, at same time 
when armhole measures 
same as back to shoulder 
shaping, shape as back. Slip 
centre 20 sts. on {© spare 
nredic, join yarn to rem. sts., 
work to correspond. 





SLEEVES 
Using No. 10 needles and 
c.c., cast on 5) (50, 52) sts. 
Work in nb for lin, Change 
to No. 8 needles and cont. 
in reverse st.-st., beg. p row, 


inc. 1 st each end of next 
and every 4th row 6 times 
in all. Cont. straight until 
sleeve measures Sin., ending 
p row. Cast off 4 sts. at beg. 
of next 2 rows. Rep. from 
** to ** as back armhoie 
shaping, then rep. last 2 rows 
until 16 sts. rem. Cont. on 
these sts. for shoulder, dec, 
1 st. every 4th row + times. 
Cont. on rem. sts. until same 
length as back shoulder. Cast 
ave, 


TO MAKE UP 


Press with warm iron and 
damp cloth. Using a fine 
bk-st., join sleeve seams, scw 
shoulders of back and front 
to sleeves, leaving one seam 
open. Using No. 10 needles 
and c.c., pick up and k 110 
(116, 122) sts. round neck 
edge, imcl. sts. from spare 
needle. Work lin. m at-st 
Work | p row on right side, 
then cont, in st-st. for Im. 
Cast off loosely, Join shoul- 
der stam and band, fold 
hand to wrong side at p row, 
sl-st, in position. Joim side 
scams, Press seams. 
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‘In 1969 Allowrie butter was awarded all 
the First Prizes at the Royal Easter Show 
...by the Butter Judges 


All we did this year, was what 


Prizes, you do warit value for your 
comes naturally to us, every year. money. don’t you? Well. wouldn't 
Iry to make the best butter. Even if 


you agree Allowrne's got It 
YOU couldn't 


all 
t care less about the wrapped up? 
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| Opinions on 


| that public 
spanking 


TRICTLY speaking, 
“Peace or War,” a man 

a right to discipline his 
‘own child, but it is unfortu- 
nate when this has to happen 
in public. It was wise not to 
let your hushand interfere, as 
he might have been told 
(and rightly) to mind his 


owl business. 
Old. * * * 


is pitiful 1 sec @ parent 

angrily smacking his child 

| ina public place, but no one 
| should intervene. It shows 
that the parent has lost his 
self-respect, and, moreover, 

is giving his son a lesson in 


ngeressiveness. 
$2 1o Mrs. M. Smith, Pen- 
| rith, N.S.W. 
* * * 


ii a child misbehaves when 
. ~ he is out, he should be 
: dealt with then and there. 
It’s too late to wait until he 


gets hore. 
$2 t© Ms, E. Jarrad, 
Elizabeth Downs, 5.A. 

* * * 


JISCIPLINARY methods 
should concern parents 
and teachers only — unless 
actual cruelty is involved. 
Then, surely, outside inter- 
vention is both warranted 
and desirable. While inter- 
ference in the affairs of 
others is seldom rewarding, 
“War or Peace” should be 
proud that her husband is a 
man of courage and con- 
acienee, willing to risk 
unpleasantness for the sake 
P of a defenceless child. 
| $2 to Mrs. E. Pack, Mon- 
. bulk, Vic, 
* * * 
SLAP, no matter how 
“vicious — unless, of 
course, around the head area 
constitutes cruelty 
to a child. The father's lack 
of control in public is to be 
deplored. 
$2 to Mra. B. Chapman, 
Mackay, Old. 


r * * 





| 


| "THE child may have been 
behaving in an aggra- 
Valing manner, whining on 
for hours before the father's 
Patience suddenly ran out, 
The father probably felt 
deeply ashamed of himself 
later. lf the child looked 
Obviously ill-treated some 
acon was probably called 
for, However, it is doubtful 
if any protest from onlookers 
would have helped a great 
deal. The proper authorities 
would have been the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren people, had it been 
Poisible to obtain names. 


on to Mrs. F, Barnes, Tara, 





* * ‘t 
WItTHoutT knowing the 


teason for the slap. it is 
~_ to form an Selig 
ugh nothing should war- 
fant the slap being vicious, 

That it wag sa may indicate 
that the man was a type who 

Es resent interference 
fom strangers and demon- 
‘rate it with a few more 
a slaps in their direc- 





oft Mr. Bil 
ampbelltown, “ne Smith, 












No drawbridge now 


AN Englishman's 

unfortunately, an Australian house does not seem to 
provide similar security and privacy. Having just given 
up work and moved from a fiat to a suburban house, | 
am astonished at the steady stream of callers ringing the 


home might be his castle, but, 


bel] (and waking the baby), from ay early as 8.30 a.m. 
I find it galling that in one's own home one has to argue, 
be ready with convincing excuses, or be downright rode 
when not interested, 


$2 to Mrs. D. Carmody, Roseville, N.S. W, 


‘In the home paddock 
RRECENTLY my grandfather was coming to stay with us. 


He is a vegetarian and hag never had a drink or 
smoked in his life, My mother was in a panic as what 
to feed him. My fiance rather flippantly suggested, “There's 
no need to worry, just turn him out on the front lawn to 
graze. 


$2 to Miss Julie Ware, Glenunga, S.A. 


Divorce? Forget it 


EFORE I married | asked my mother what she thought 
about divorce: “I don't think abour it,” was her 
reply, “and if you've any sense you won't, either. ‘That 
way your marriage will stick together the same as mine 
has.” I took her advice. Wise woman. Give or take a few 
crises, Our matriage hag stuck pretty well, and we can 
now celebrate our silver wedding, 


$2 to “Silver Bells” (name supplicd), Geelong, Vic. 


Do-it-yourself home show 


FRECENTLY my father discovered that slides or film 

strips projected on a window blind from inside the 
house could be viewed by people sittmg on the lawn outside 
the window. This idea could be used as a novelty for 
children's parties, creating a sort of walk-in, drive-in 
theatre. 


$2 to “Flickers” (name supplied), Glen Iris, Vic. 


Mum, the champ 


A PETITE friend has a huge, normally well-mannered 

teenage son. To her horror, he told her, after a sharp 
exchange of opinions, to “Get out of my room — and 
my life!’ She bounced with rage, and flung a fist m his 
general direction. Her son now proudly sports a black 
eye, and his mum has become the idol of all his friends. 
Who says today’s youngsters don’t respect a “heavy hand”? 
Especially when it’s a small one. 


$2 to Mrs. D. Wynn, Chatswood, N.S.W. 


Goss 


writes... 


flan.” 


Then she 


TEA FOR ONE 





R was half past eleven and 
iy I felt like a cup of tea. 
" I was passing a big store that saici 


» “Peckish? Try our _ third - flow 
3 cafeteria.” So I thought I would 
try it. 
~ The cafeteria was long, with th: 
> (tea up at the end where you pay 
y your money. I tried to get there, 
> bot | was told: “You go in the 
| other end, please.” 
‘ I joined the quewe at the other 
' end in a docile manner and picked 
up @ tray. 

It was the schoo} holidays and 
the queue was long. Just ahead of 


mind, 








One said: “That pie looks rather 


Her friend replied: “I had some 
before and the crust 
think you'd do better with the fruit 


"I feel more like apple pie,” said 
the other. She put some pie on her 
tray and moved on a few feet. 


said; “Xn. — went, Ell 





have the fruit fan.” 
front of me and put the pie back. 

I could see it was going to take 
a while to get my tea. But I was 
im too deep now 


I did not intend to eat anything, 
being a weight-watcher. But | was 
stuck for a minute in front of some 
scones with jain and cream. 
temptation was too great. [ put a 


me two ladies had a thoughtful 

discussion about a slice of apple 
pie. plate om my tray. 
¢ MESES LAD eS 


@ We poy $2 for all letters 
published. Letters must be 


lished, Preference is given 
to letters with signatures. 


Dawn breaking, Just a gentle swell 
Around the rocks. Tide's right 

And —whirr —that cast's okay. 

Now to sit peacefully and watch the sea. 
No bites. Who cares? But —ha! 

A nibble! Now a tug! And yes, 


He's on. Hooray. Reel in. Oh, damn! 

Under a rock? No, there he goes, 

Keep winding, winding. Careful now... 

Flashing and leaping with the breaking wave . . . 

Gosh, nearly fost him, What a beaut! Two pounds? 
+ Poor bream. Poor creature. Darn it, shut your eyes. { 

Humans are wretches, So am |. Oh, dear . . . 

Thus conscience pricks, but briefly. Later on 

One takes the breakfast plaudits modestly, 

But beaming. 

What time’s tomorrow's tide? 


— Dorothy Drain 





Mother's help! 


] EAVING a roast baking in the oven, a friend prepared 
ail a "I re 

the vegetables, placing them in a bowl of water for 
her son to put on when he arrnved home. A note read: 
“Put dry vegetables in oven and sprinkle with salt.” On 
her return ‘she found the bowl of vegetables as she had 
left them, A note explained: “Could find no dry vegetables, 
Mum, so T salted’ these instead.” 


$2 to P, Cavanagh, East Lindficld, N.S.W. 





A RELATIVE with four young children was going on 

a much-longed-for family holiday at a bayside hotel. 
When I asked her how lone they would be away, she 
repked, “For 36 meals.” 


$2 to Mrs. D. A. Davy, Glen Waverley, Vic. 


Early precaution 


WAS explaining to my four-year-old son that he must 

wash the apple before eating it, as there might be germs 
on the outside. He reassured me, “It’s all right, Mum, it’s 
clean, because I've licked it all over.” 


$2 to Mrs. F. A. Peterson, Bexley, N.S.W, 


We were getting near the hot 
foods now. There was a bottleneck 
in front of the Special, which was 
curry and rice, 

I decided to make a dash for the 
tea and coffee section. Squeezing 
hehind the hot-food ladies I tried 
to break mto the queue. 


hare. | 


Wis 


“Excuse me,” said a man, a& he 
pushed ahead. 

I got my pot of tea at last, but 
[ had no cup. 

“They're down the other end, 
the cashier said, 

| put my tray at a pair of tables 
where there was only a small boy, 
and went to gel my cup, 

When I came back a bigger boy 
was there. He said: “I'm sorry, this 
table's gone, My little brother didn't 
know.” 

However, their mother turned up 
and Jet me stav, and soon we were 
on Food ters. 

“He doesn't muck about, does 
he?” she said as the elder boy hoea 
into fish and chips. 

I agreed that ke did nat 

There are quicker places to get 
a cup of tea than a cafeteria in the 
holidays, But you see life there. 


fh 


She leaned in 


ic change Ith 'y 


The 


original, not previously pub- | ; 





legs 


6é 





RB wea to suffer a 
lot with my legs,” (writes a 
young lady), “they felt 
heavy and bruised easily. 

I find that Mackenzies 
Menthoids are very good, I 
feel much lighter and have 
more energy, now that 
the swelling of my legs has 
| disappeared, and I do sleep 
better, 99 






If you suffer from legs 
that are heavy and tired, 
take 2 or 3 Mackenzies 
Menthoids every evening. 
They help your kidneys for 

are gently diuretic 
and antiseptic and mildly 
laxative in order to help 
keep you in good shape. 











Menthoids are a home 
remedy, with no unpleasant 
side. effects, 

They act hke a tonic to 
help give vou renewod 
energy and vitality. Start 
mn course of Menthoids to- | 
day to keep in good shape, | 


Free Send a stamped 


addressed envelope for your 
Mackenzies Menthoids 
“Way of Living Chart” to 
| Dept. MA2, Box 31, P.O,, 
Arncliffe, NSW, Aust. 2206. 





Advertizement 


Complexion 
Loveliness 


















To give your complexion 
a radiant loveliness; smooth 
a protective film of tropi- | 
cal moist oil over your face 
and neck to case away 
roughness and tiny lines, | 
and to beautify and guard 
the skin against the dry 
effects of wind and 
weather, Oil of Ulan is 
recommended because of its 
special isotonic properties 
that help nature to. main- 
tain the natural oil" and 
moisture balance of the 
skirt. This) unique beauty 
| fluid is also ideal for use as 
a beautifying base beneath 
make-up and as a moistur- 


izer at night. 
.. » Margaret Mernl 


Everyone 
looks at 
your hands 


Are they cracked: and dry, 
damaged by housework? 
Use Rosken's SKIN REPAIR 
fo make them soft and 
gmooth again. This remark- 
able cream makes an invig- 
ibje barrier to proiect hands 
from the effecis of DETER- 
GENTS and SOAPS. You 
will be amared how fas 
your hands improve. Lise al 
‘iways to KEEP your hands 
smooth. Tubes 69c, jars 99c 
from chemists. 


Shin epuir 


Lice il fine an wour Fare, lege bods 
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DRESS NSE. srry nee 


@ This sleeveless, semi-fit party dress is chosen for a reader to make 
in white moire silk and wear for her 21st-birthday party. 


ERE is part of the 

reader's letter, and my) 
repiv 

“! will be 21 mext month 

and | have chosen some white 

moire silk for this occasion. 

The boys have been invited to 


wear formal suits and the 
girls are wearing street-length 


party frocks, Would you 
choose a design for my moire? 
{ toke size 14 pottern. 


[lustrated below, right, is the 
design I have chosen for you, The 
dress is semi-fitted, has a front 
curving stam extending mito 43 
low-waisted back. The high-in- 
front neckline plunges to a deep 
square at back. The skirt is 


gathered at the side, front, and 
back. Under the illustration are 
further details 


“1 want to make myself a 
rather tailored floor-length 
evening frock finished with 

short sleeves and accompanied 
by a matching stole. | have 
bought 47-8th yards of crepe 


to make the dress. | would 
really like one of your lovely 
French patterns.” 


Our pattern department has 
a Vogue Paris original by Yves 
St. Laurent, which, I'm sure, ts 
just the type of design you 
require. It is a high-waisted, 
floor-length A-line dress with a 
fitted bodice, scoop neckline, and 
short sleeves. A ribbon belt marks 
the high waistline. The pattern 
includes a triangular stole. To 
arder, quote Vogue Paris 
original 2030, the price $2.50 
includes postage. Pattern from 
Betty Keep, Box 4, P.O., Crov- 
don, N.S.W. 2132. No G.O.D 
orders accepted 


“Could you describe how to 
make a french seam?” 


To make a french seam, stitch 
edges together on the right side 
of the garment, taking a small 
seam allowance. Trim away the 
stam allowance to approximately 
jin, from the stitching, then 
stitch another scam on the wrong 
side of the work, taking jin. 
seam allowance. 


“Is it possible to wash nylon 
lace? | have @ dressing-gown 
mode in this fabric and 
wondered if | should have it 
dry-cleaned.” 


All nvlan fabrics launder well 


and dry quickly. Use lukewarm 
water for washing and the same 
temperature to rinse. 


“| om being married for the 
second time and would like to 
have my two best friends as 
bridesmaids. Would this 

be correct?” 


For a second marriage, it is 
customary to have one attendant 
only 


“My daughter suggests | 
wear of clocks het with on 
outfit | have just finished, 
Is this a hat with @ small 

or wide brim?” 


A cloche hat has a bell-shaped 
crown and 2a narrow tum-down 
brim all round. Cloche is the 
French word for bell. 


“Is it correct to wear 0 
triangular knitted shaw! with 
street clothes?” 


I don't advise it — a jacket or 
coat would be better fashion. 
Keep the shawl for at-home wear. 
It will look amusing worn with 
culotte-pants and a top, or any 
costume-mood dressing. 


ay higpestich« 
meee shecnghasva's 
nO Mascaras 
no ¢velmers 
no nail enamel 


” hasies, liquid 
make—wp sind 


pressed powder. 


For a basically 
more heaititil 
you. 


5100. — One-piece dress in 
| sizes 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 
| for 314, 324, 34, 36, and 
t 38in. bust. Butterick pattern 
\ 5100, the price 90c includes 
postage. Pattern available 
from Betty Keep, Box 4, 
| | P.O., Croydon, N.S.W. 2132. 
| No C.0.D. orders accepted. 
| Page 42 
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Collectors 
Corner 


@ Our expert, Mr. Stanley 





| nswers : | - 
| aa ia he mays. The 
| peaders’ queries about _, : » RRR 


their antiques 
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@ Dresden vase 


ENCLOSED is @ picture of a 

large wase f(above) which 
appears to be divided inte five 
sections which are secured by a 
rod paising through the centre 
Phe vase has two sold-colored 
handles and wu decorated with 
painting:, garlands ef flowers, 
and figures of angel: and - girls 
holding barkete of flowers. Any 
information you can furnish wall 






































tiles. 





be greatly appreciated. — WW Now you can bring the great outdoors indoors and wipes clean. It fights dirty feet and sticky 

Brown, Mosman, NSW’ with the new vinyl tiles by Daytile .. . flowering fingers. And it stands up to everything trom 
oe tiles. stiletto heels to steam, 

Dresden porcelain and was made They'll brighten your kitchen or lighten your Go see the new Daytile patterns now. They're 

about 1855 to 1865. A firm named hall. They'll even seem to freshen-up your growing wild at your store. Or write to us and ‘ 
Eee ae ee furnishings. (Daytile Florals are designed to we'll send you the Daytile brochure. Mrs. | 
plaques and cabinets mounted harmonise with today’s fashion colours.) Adams, Daytile, Private Bag, P.O., Carlton | 
with porcelain, also made vases Brighten one room or all the house. Daytile is Victoria, 3053, Please include your name anc 

decorated in the manner of vou made for floors and walls. So it sweeps clean address in block letters. | | 


Wale * te + 


] HAVE a very old grandfather 
| clock Gllustrated) which was 











browgiht fi | 
Australia mire Rate 
Ze avtile sn & | 
vrandiather. I! 3 tAvetralial ‘Limitec | 
har just been | VINYL FLOOR VVALLTILES os | 
repaired by thi | . 
| local watch : 7 - 
| makers «ana | 
they Pounce mveni¢éd by DOr, Hooke about Your Important tallease oak lt does not appéar to me that 
various date i675. If tu worked by a wercht clock, now described as a grand- the lower section of the base is 
| on ofthe pbacl an oan endless chain. but I! father clock, was made about missing. Either a plinth or feet 
of flee claci underiiand thu wee wes ong- 1690 po 1700 would have originally been used | 
| which they be- inally on a rope. I alse beheve =. arc lt is not uncommon to find these 
| fevt to bs that at one time the clock head Fhe chapter circle ts engraved sections missing from old clocks 
re pat dail « only one hand. There appears to with Roman rtp ain + + re 
They ave 1773 be a mame. posrubly that at tte with the somewhat spinels seine 
791 a6 maker, on the lower part of the rels in the corners. a ae are ERHAPS ‘you could tell me 
i817 yR4S Leake tat. it Poasasiag <“ee: itp Sieben: salient features Of the Nilliam th pat thea (hice 
Sept. The ward shes ars Smale and Mary period, The elliptical € age of the jug (pie 
nett. fhe word tinguishable. The clock hai an enh oleae” hal ite dans de ancthe not published) given to my huwi- | 
Basne als elliptical “bob-glass” mm the door fee it ot in acto At ea band when he was in England 
appears of the case. ff a now G6ft. tall, but sack which Oe ae nite 1a during World War I]? It is Royal y 
! he ¥ re. thought originally to fave been mae ag ri : it whine 1665 Phe Doulton and war emaenily made , 
ported that the at least 2it, higher Gees oat rh “Hob -claad” for _ pers Dewer & Sons Lita, | 
| bai, i recently and aed be praieful lation of the peeTI Cl uliarth, The ws “ere we sisal Te th num “ wait 
yee. A recoil if you could. kelp me afceriain of the aperture seems to have Afry, Eileen Cheek, Mallala, 4_A. 
RECA ENO NT CN the clock’s age and ortgin. — been discontinued by the English The Doulton jug was potted in | 
® Antique clock R. L. Hyland, Burne. fa clockmaker during the 1/730: LoS 
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She's discovered 
Slippery water! 


Never again willshe have 
hangover scum inher wash 


How about you? 


You don't think you've got “hangover 
scum” in your wash? We hate to say it, 
but everyone has. 


Everyone, that is, who hasn't discovered 
New Calgon's “slippery water”. It's like 


this: No matter what detergent you 
use when you wash your dishes, a ring 


of hangover scum is left around the sink. 


You see this everyday. But what you 
can't see so obviously is the sell-same 
hangover scum inside your washing 
machine. 


The more detergent you use, the worse 


the build-up becomes. Only ‘‘slippery 
water” can slip away this scum — and 
only Calgon makes “slippery water”. 
That's why you'll get such a delightful 
surprise when you add Calgon to 


your wash. Clothes come out completely 


clean, super fiufiy. And, best of all, 


this extra whiteness and extra fluffiness 


costs you not a penny more because, 
with Calgon, you need only half your 
normal amount of detergent. Makes 
sense, doesn’! it? 


= 
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MAKES WATER SLIPPERY WATER 


AT HOME... 


with Margaret Sydney 


@ There was a time — and perhaps not more than a couple 

of months ago — when the very most any one person could 

contemplate doing for another was to give them a chance 
of renewed life by giving them a heart. 


O matter that it was a heart the 
donor could, unfortunately, no 
longer use. It was, and is, an act of 


| Supreme generosity on the part of the 
donor and of his relatives that cuts across 
people's most basic feelings that their own 
bodies are unique and somehow sacrosanct. 
Only a little less magnanimous (or per- 
haps a litth more — who can really know 
unless they have been face to face with 
the need to make such a decision) are the 
people who have willingly and of their 
own choice given up one of their kidneys 
to preserve the life of some near relative 
or friend whose bodily chemistry makes 
acceptance of the gift a possibility. 
Surgeons and medical attendants con- 
nected with these operations and the after- 
care of patients who have undergone them 
have found that there are psychological 
reactions to be dealt with, both in the givers 
and the receivers of the gift. 


Psychological problems 
in its train 


JOW it seems that in the foreseeable 

future a new sort of gift from one person 

to another may be possible, and it's one that 

will bring just as many psychological prob- 

lems, at least to the recipient, as any 
organ transplant can do, 

English doctors believe that before many 
years have passed, it will be possible for 
one woman to make a gift to another of 
a singh ovum which, fertilised and 
implanted in the second woman's body, will 
grow there for the normal term of a 
pregnancy, and then be born to her in 
the normal way. 

This would be a sort of reverse of the 
artifictal insemination picture. 

In artificial insemination as it is prac- 
Used at present the wife carries to its birth 
a child that ts genetically half hers and 
half the child of an unknown male donor. 

To many childless couples the idea is not 
attractive, and they prefer to adopt a 
child, Others, who like better the idea 
that the child should be directly related 
to the mother, have settled for this means 
of fertilisation. 

But artificial insemination is of no help 
to women who are infertile, For them, or 
at least for those of them who are 
psychologically set to accept it, the break- 
through may come within a few years. 

A donated ovum would be fertilised in 
the laboratory by the husband's sperm cells, 
and then implanted in the wife’s body. 
Again, the child would be genetically related 
to one parent—the father. But wouldn't 
nine months of pregnancy followed by the 


“| can account for every penny that 
threw our budget off!" 


child’s birth make the mother’s biological 
and psychological ties with it as broad and 
deep as such ties can ever be? 

Already, human eggs have been fertilised 
satisfactorily in test tubes, The doctors 
doing the work realise that for many it 
raises ethical and moral problems. 

Even at this early stage of experiment, 
where the object is not implantation but 
simply a study of the earliest hours of life 
in an effort to find out how and why 
abnormalities occur im human births, the 
destruction of cells, or the act of letting 
them die after they have been fertilised, is 
opposed by many on moral and religious 
prounds. 

If the time comes when fertilisations can 
be made with the object of implanting 
the fertilised cells, the same objections 
will hold for many — more cells will be 
fertilised than are implanted, in order that 
the doctors can be certain that the ceil. 
chosen for implantation is normal in every 
checkable respect, 


There is no suggestion here that cells 
fertilised outside the body are more likely 
to develop abnormalities; work already 
done at Gambridge suggests that aos early 
as one day after conception about half the 
eges fertilised naturally are abnormal and 
die unnoticed, 

The scientists doing this work in England 
feel that one of the major problems will 
be a shortage of women donors, because 
of the physical and emotional demands that 
would be made on them. 


The physical demand would be a minor 
operation for the extraction of the egg- 
cells, If they were willing to meet that 
demand, | don’t see that the emotional 
demand on a woman would be very great, 
provided that the recipient was unknown 
to her. 

There is a sort of in-built pride in most 
people, male and female, that makes them 
feel that by and large they are of pretty 
good stock, and that it wouldn't do the 
world any real harm if there were a few 
more of them about. 

Because they foresee physical and 
emotional strains on the donor, these Cam- 
bridge scientists are suggesting that the 
ideal donors for barren women would he 
their sisters or their female cousins. 

I think | rather dowbt this, at least ar 
far as the emotional and prychological 
problems go. 


Would resentment 


tinge the gratitude? 


PUT yourself, for a moment, in the 

recipient's position. If this was the only 
way in which you could bear a child, and 
if the donor was unknown to you, wouldn't 
the donation be a thing quickly done and 
finished with — a matter for deep gratitude, 
but not a thig that would ever get between 
you and your eventual child? 

If the donor were a sister or a cousin — 
even a well-loved one, since any other sort 
would hardly be likely to make the donation 
— wouldn't that lifetime of knowledge of 
each other, with all its inevitable small 
differences and tensions, lead to a certain 
amount of conflict at times? 

Close relatives tend to be around quite 
a lot, so that donor and recipient would 
always, even if the thought was. unspoken, 
be aware that the child was “really” the 
donor's. 

I think they'd both have to be saints if 
the gift, given and recewed, didn't make 
jor some rather tense changes in fheir 
réelationsfups, at times. 
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Our 
national 
parks 


__A series by 
MICHAEL 
MORCOMBE 


Scenic 
South 
Coast 


@® Cape Le Grand 
National Park, Nornalup 
National Park, Fitzgerald 
River Wildflower 
Reserve, and other south 
coast sanctuaries of 
Western Australia are in 
a region rich in scenic 
beauty. It is best seen 
by driving from Esper- 
ance through Albany to 
Bunbury, then north to 
Perth, skirting the 
coast most of the way. 

Cape le Grand 
National Park is a few 
miles east of the port of 
Esperance; the Fitzgerald 
River is midway between 
Albany and Esperance; 
Nornalup National Park 
is on the highway at the 
coastal town of Walpole, 
80 miles west of Albany. 
Caravan and camping 
facilities are available at 
Walpole, 

Accommodation and 
facilities are available at 
Esperance and Albany. 

Along this coast grow 
many wildfiowers, in 
Summer, the spectacular 
Western Australian 
Christmas tree and many 
banksias bloom. 

There is still much 
uncleared land apart 
from that protected in 
the national parks. How- 
ever, with rapid agricul- 
lural development, only 
in Cape Le Grand 
National Park, the Fitz- 
Gerald River Wildflower 
Reserve, and similar 
places is seen any rem- 
Nant of the original 
beauty of the coastline. 


ON ‘coastal hills over- 
O0King the Southern 
Ocean, the Western Aus- 
tralian Christmas tree, 
here stunted by the wind 
and spray (right), pro- 
vides brilliant color for 

summer traveller. 
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airy 


armers: 
recipe 





| “dairy farmers” 
! SOUR CREAM 


HALF PINT HETT 





Magnifique! Dairy 
Farmers Sour Cream 
makes a dip fit for the 
tables of kings. Here's 
the princely recipe. 
Dairy Farmers have 
more too. 





ip de Louis 
Quinze. 
Blend together one 
| carton (100z) Dairy 
Farmers Sour Cream, 
| 1 packet dry French 
Onion Soup mix, 
dash of fresh ground 
| black pepper, 1 tbspn 
chopped chives or 
| shallots. Serve with 
potato crisps, crackers 
| of savoury vegetable 
| “dippers”. 





TRAVELLER, WRITER, YOGI... 


The 
rears 


for Nancy 
Phelan 


‘> not surprsing Nancy 

Phelan is a writer. Just look 
at her family background. ‘Two 
aunts were authors, another was 
a journalist, and her father was 
devoted to literature. 


As a child she was surrounded by 
writers, artists, and academics, People 
such as Henry Lawson, Lionel and 
Norman Lindsay, “Banjo” Paterson, 
Christopher Brennan, and Sydney 
Ure Smith were trends of her aunts 
and her parents. 

It's not surprising either to find 
that this young-looking mother of one 
rrown-up daughter has a passion for 
travelling. Her aunts were con- 
tinually on the go, to and from 
London or Paris. 

The activities had a great influ- 
ence on Nancy Phelan, because to 
date she has written 15 hooks and 
travelled all over Europe, the Pacific 
Islands, and parts of Asia, 

Her next book is the third about 
her travel adventures. “Pillow of 
Grass,” an account of her experiences 
in Japan, will be published by Mac- 
millan in. August. 

For four months she travelled 
several thousands‘of miles, living with 
the people of Japan, 

Staying: in a religious community 
of 350 people, who live without pos- 
sessions according to the teachings 
of ther leader: and im a cave in a 
sacred mountain with a friend who 
i a Buoddhist nun; and in a “en 
temple in Kyoto were just same of the 
out-of-the-ordinary incidents. 

“I didn't go to Japan to write a 
book,” said Mrs. Phelan. “But when 
| had been there and livine with 
the locals, | realised that I'd done 
and seen things others hadn't, 


People’s surprise 


“I didn’t plan where to go and 
what to see. There were a couple 
of special places I had to see, but 
after that I just wandered from place 
to place in the local bus, 

“This ts where I struck trouble. 
The Japanese are mad on lists and 
itineraries. They were astonished when 
[ had no fixed tour, And when they 
found | was on my own they tried to 
convince me I couldn't do it, 

“I find it’s the best way to get to 
know a country, When I'm with 
someone I'm partly involyed with the 
person and only partly with the 
country. 

“The Japanese learn English at 
school, but have not enough practice 
in speaking it, In the areas where the 
ancient rural life hasn't changed much 
for hundreds of years, miost people 
don't understand it at all. 

“With my few Japanese words, the 
locals two or three English words, 
and much sign language, I saw many 
places I didn't know existed. People 
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usiest 


tell you about so-and-so's brother or 
cousin who lives near an interesting 
local landmark. 

When she gocs exploring any 
country, Mrs. Phelan quickly learns 
“the words I nced.” She speaks French 
Auently and smattermes of Turkish, 
Kussian, Japanese, Italian, and several 
Pacific Island languages. 

She always comes back to Sydney 
after each trip, because she “can’t 
write and travel at the same time,” 
SO she goes into retreat at her 1857 
stone cottate in the Blue Mountames. 





By JULIE KUSKO 





she used thig method of travelling 
and writing for the two previous 
travel books. Her first, “Atoll Holi- 
day,” published in 1958, was about 
the Gilbert Islands in the Pacific. 
Her second, “Welcome the Way- 
farer" (1965), told of her adventures 
in Turkey — in particular, life in 
the Anatolian hinterland. 

“In Turkey, I spent five or six 
months,” said Mrs. Phelan, “and 
became one of the locals. This was 
good, but IT was, as one of my 
Japancse friends would say, losing my 
‘fresh cyes.” And this is not good, 
unless I am writing a deep character 
study of the people — then the time 
isn't long enouch.” 

Mrs. Phelan wrote a novel about 
the Pacific called “Serpents in 
Paradise’ (Macmillan, 1967). She 
gathered the background material on 
her yearly trips to islands as a visual 
aids officer with the Seuth Pacific 
Commission. 

she left the Commission in 1956 to 
concentrate on writing, “If you don’t 
vive yourself to it compleiely you 
keep finding so many other things to 
do and you never write a book,” she 
said, 

How does she manage to continue 
the pace she’s set the past ten years 
and still look 15 years younger than 
her age? 

Some of the energy she probably 
inherited from her father. He was a 
practising lawyer until, at 90, he wae 
hurt in a road accident, “One of 
the first things be said arriving at 
the hospital was “Bring my tooth- 
brush, my Florace, my Shakespeare. ” 

But Mrs, Phelan credits yoga with 
keeping her fit enough, at 56, to 
explore the “backwoods of countries.” 

("At least, T think I'm 56, I'm not 
sure, she said, her blue eyes spark- 
ling mischievously. “My father was 
so detached he omitted to register 
my birth,”’) 

She became interested in yoga 
more than ten years ago, and has 
written eight books about it with her 
former teacher, Michacl Volin. 

One of the books, “Yopa For 
Women,” caused a sensation on the 


NANCY PHELAN, above — a 
picture taken by her husband 
—and in a yoga pose below. 





American market two years ago. The 
publisher, a mail-order company, sent 
out promotional publicity claiming it 
taught how to ensure “no middle 
age before 70," and “animal attrac- 
tiveness for old-age pensioners,” 

“This was ridiculous,” says Mrs. 
Phelan. “Yoga helps keep a person 
fit, but there was no such statement 
made about age in the book.” 

Her other book 
another novel, this one set in Sydney, 
called “The River and the Brook” 
(1961), and a Russian cookery book, 
“Cooking With Nina,” to be pub- 
lished in October, 

“A friend, Nina Nicolaieff, and I 
wrote it for fun. She's a great enter- 
tainer and a good cook.” 


Further books 


Is Mrs. Phelan now taking a rest 
from what she calls “the damned 
hard work” of travelling to collect 
material for books? 

“At the moment I'm working on 
a book Macmillan have asked me 
to )6©cdo ]6€about Australia,” she said. 
“Although it wasn’, intended to, its 
publication will coincide with the 
Captain Cook bicentenary.” 

So, with a camera slung over her 
shoulder, she’s researching into 
Australia’s places of past and present- 
day interest, itg people, and how they 
live. Already she has travelled around 
South Australia and Queensland. 

And after that book is completed, 
and the proofs for an autobiography, 
“Kingdom by the Sea,” have been 
checked, she's off to explore South 
America. 

What does her husband, Peter, 
manager of a company making 
photographic equipment, think about 
his wife’s sudden departures into the 
remote areas of the world? 

“He knows travel is the breath of 
life to me, I'm lucky he's so under- 
standing. But I believe be wouldn't 
enjoy coming with me, not one bit. 
And he always knows I come back.” 


credits include 


dairy 
tarmers 






Cott 
‘Cheese 


Dairy Farmers Creamed 

| Cottage Cheese really adds 
flavourful goodness to 
family desserts. Try this 
treat tonight — the whole 
family will love it. Dairy 
Farmers have a lot more 

| recipes too! 





| | we sta Fruity 
& Cream. 


Dissolve 1 pkt, strawberry 
jelly in 7 cup boiling 
water. Cool til) thickening 
ecturs. Fold in 4 cup 

Dairy Farmers sieved 

| Creamed Cottage Cheese, 
1 cup whipped cream, 
% cup chopped walnuts, 
% cup drained cherries, 

1 cup drained pineapple. 
Pour in dish, Chill to set. 

| Cut into wedges or squares. 


\ 


\- 38 
76.132 
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MIRROR ON MOTHERHOOD 


Everyone is so helpful 
when youre pregnant — but 
NOBODY LIKES MOTHERS! 


@ You might as well face it— while your children 


are small, you must expect to be treated as a 
second-class citizen, says JOAN POHLE. 


[’ started as a sneaking suspicion, 
something I really didn’t want 
to believe, but now, I fear, it is true. 
The public at large doesn’t like 
mothers. 


During pregnancy, mothers-to-be are 
welcome everywhere. For instance, wearing 
a large and ohwious smock dress, | would 
arrive at the local station to be met with 
offers of: “May I carry your bag?” from 
absolute strangers, (There are an awful 
lot of stairs at our local station. } 

Then, on reaching the platform, a fully 
occupied bench would be vacated swiftly 
by broadly smiling males as I approached. 

This delightful experience would con- 
tinue on the train, which, no matter how 
crowded, would somehow yield a seat to 
pregnant-me, again with smiles all round. 

Arriving at any large store I would be 
served promptly, pleasantly, by sales 
aasistants who inquired alter my health, 
and asked did I want a boy or girl? 

And Italian greengrocers would pile 
just over the required amount of food on 


to the scales and not charge for the extra . 


weight. 

So, I remember Sydney during my prog- 
nancy as a delightful shopping centre, full 
of kind, helpful people. 

But — going into town to do some 
shopping, no longer a pregnant lady but 
wh ing a stroller full of beautiful, bowne- 
mg baby boy, I arrived at the focal 
station, 


No strollers for hire 


I had considered taking the stroller into 
town, but decided that would be foolish, 
with all the stairs to negotiate. 

I assumed — wrongly — that I could 
o fo any number of places in town and 
hire a stroller, 

So T checked my stroller into the rail- 
way a That sounds simple enough, 

it. 

Really it should read: So I checked my 
itroller into the railway office after first 
uMiting ten minutes for someone ta notice 
my Presence, filling out a form with my 
moat intrmate details, being told that the 
I-cent i in no way guaranteed that 
the stroller would be looked after, and 
that ao responsibility whatsoever would 
be taken if it were lost — and not one 
smile or look at the baby. 

k aving bought my ticket, I started up 
Ne stairs with baby and bag — and so 
several other people, who all started 
(o'run ag they heard a train approaching. 
re were all the people who such a 

bag? while ago had offcred to carry my 


= 


haf on the platform after the train 
ta ett, T was lucky enouch to be able 
ait Gn an empty bench, because every- 
— had caught the train, ) 
1 1 boarded the next train, still in a 
ai frame of mind, expecting to meet 
by friendly people of Sydnev. 
oe een erat simple phrase “| boarded 
dine He should acttally read: As the 
er didn’t open, and even though men 
ah ttanding im the train watching, 
r rida Put down my bag, wrench the door 
wie wh my free hand (holding primly 


on to the baby), snatch the bag from the 
platjorm, jump into the train quickly, and 
lurch against the wall far support as the 
train started — and J stood all the way 
into town. 

That was only the begining, Arriving 
in the city, I inquired of the ticket- 
collector the whereabouts of a stroller- 
hire service, only to be told that the one 
at the station was no longer in existence, 
and he didn't know of any other. 

It now was quite late in the morning. 
Somehow, getting into town had taken 
longer than usual, The baby was yelling 
for his bottle, so I went to the nearest 
coffee shop. 

It was there that I first experienced The 
Look. This is an expression which most 
of Sydney wears on encountering a mother 
with child . . . an expression of intense 
distaste that is somehow not personal 
enough to be directed at you, but goes 
straight through you, 

I sat at a table, and, when the waitress 
finally came, ordered a samdwich and a 
bottle or jug of hot water, please, for 
warming baby’s milk. 

Well — you would have thought | had 
asked for a moonbeam milkshake. “We 
don’t usually serve hot water, madam.” 
But, after o litthe persuasive talk, the hot 
water was delivered. 

After this, I headed toward a well- 
known store, whose advertisements claim 
every possible comfort for the shopper. 

However, the one comfort not provided 
and, according to the lady at the inquiry 
desk, not wanted by anyone elsc, was a 
stroller-hire service. 

It was then I noticed that the store was 
laid with all the counters very close 
together so close, m fact, that on later 
excursions with my own stroller, it was 
impossible to actually look at any of the 
gvods displayed. My cyes had to stay glued 
to the stroller wheels to make sure they 
did not knock over the display stands. 

What started out as a special effort to 
give others the benefit of the doubt when 
confronted by apparent rudeness has 
become a habit now. 

For mstance, mothers, when you get 
The Look from shop assistants, try to 
realise that what they are trying to say is: 
J am really very shortughted, but if you 
stand there long enough for your baby to 
cry out tn frustration, then I'll hear you 
and come over and serve you, after my 
tea break. 

Then, for those people who step m 
front of your stroller and tum and stare 
at you as if you deliberately tried to run 
them down, remember that The Look 
means: J am sorry for being so stupid, 
but I don't like to admit it. 

One of the hardest attitudes to justify 
is that of the taxi-driver who slows down, 
then, on sighting your stroller and child, 
quickly speeds away. 

Try to explain this one away by imag- 
ining that the cabbie has just remembered 
that his wife is having a baby and he must 
Tush home at once. 

If this “interpreting” game doesn't work 





for you, then «at least try writing long 


letters to your MP about having ramps put 
in at the railway station. 
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ational Library of Australia 


Readers point out some of 
the pitfalls encountered 
when you have children 


@ Going shopping 
with Johnny 


* ) OHNNY, come on, put your toys away. 

Time to go shopping. Johnny 
JOHNNY!! li you don’t come at once 
| | ever 

“There you are. Don’t you look hand- 
some. No, don't pick up the dog. He's 
got muddy paws. Oh, NO!! Come on, I'll 
change your shirt. 

“Hop in the back, now. Watch that 
mud. Watch that mud. WATCH THAT 
MUD!!! You'll just have to go with dirty 
socks on now. 

“Tohnny, sit down. Sit down, Sit down, 
DO AS i SAF! 

“Don't pick up Mummy's purse, dear. 
It has a loose clasp, There, I told you. 
No, don"; get down on the floor. I'll pick 
up the money later. 

“Game on, well go to the supermarket 
first. 

“No, darling, we-do not need any icy 
ops. Put them back. Put them back. 

“PUT THEM BACK, I SAY! 

“No, not those, we have five packets at 
home, I don't care if it has a different 
toy, we dont want: any. 

“All right, you may have a packet of 
popsies. Don't open them until I've paid 
for them. Gome back here! 

“Charge a packet of popstes lo me, 
miss, 

“We will go and finish the rest of the 
shopping now. No, you can't have a nde. 
Don't cry, don’t cry. All right, just one. 

“Where did you get that car? Put it 
hack at once. 

“You're thirsty, are you? Very well. 
Mummy could do with a drink, too. 

“Don't take the straw out, don't! Now 
look what you've done. 

“Miss, could | have something to wipe 
this up, please? 

“You want what? All might, come on, 
quickly, Hold on, hold on, There's a 
queue. Right now? 

“We'll go back to the car. No, you 
can't have another ride. No, no.” SLAP. 

“Don’t open those biscuits now. 

“Come and help Mummy carry the 
groceries in. Not that, that's the ezes. No! 
No! Oh, no! 

“You're sleepy, are you? Well, go and 
have a litle rest. Mummy mitht have 
one, too. | can't unders'and why I feel 
so Ured lately."— BEVERLEY KNIBB 


@ Do brides ever think of 
all THIS when they marry? 


RATHER belatedly, after five children, 
I've decided | wasn't cut out for 
motherhood. 

This dawned on me when | was trying 
to cope with a hungry baby, a shricking 
toddicr scared of a playful kitten, a four- 
year-old asking me to “Please sing the 
wedding of Jack and Jill again,” and our 
budding enginecring genius discussing the 
possibility of a reduction drive on his 
construction-kit windmill. 

Now, by placing a bottle in baby’s 
mouth, an apple im toddler's, removing 
the cat to the laundry, singing of Jack and 
Jill's nuptials for the sixth time im as 
many minutes, and convincing our five- 
year-old that hig father ts better qualihed 
to «assist with mechanical projects, I 
managed to placate everyone — and con- 
vinced myself that the hundreds of brides 
who float down aisles with rosy dreams 
don't realise what they are in for! 

Mothers have to be able to whip up a 


reasonable spactsuit in imimotes, Chev 


must smile when the biscuits they've spent 
a long time making are eaten mm short 
ume by hordes of visiting children, 

They must remain calm when told a 
small friend has “put green paint into the 
boat's petrol tank, and what will Daddy 
say?" (you hate te think!); and never, 
never break down when told on a particu- 
larly disorganised morning: “I forgot to 
tell you — I've got to take little cakes for 
tuck-shop today.” 

The bride, whose culinary efforts to date 
have been confined to coffee-making, 
should be warned that she may soon be 
called on to prepare a dinner for ten at 
two hours’ notice, 

She may also have to paint the hall 
wall pretty smartly, because in her efforts 
to remove the ballpoint she’s also removed 
the paint; and arrange a huge bunch of 
weeds, presented by a beaming little girl, 
ina manner worthy of the spirit in which 
they were given. 

You, whose major crises have been 
laddered stockings and a peeling nose, now 
learn to strap a gashed head and drive 
calmly to the doctor; run like a hare for 
the fire-extinguisher, without panic, as a 
dear little soul says: “] can turn the stove 
on all by myself!” (Flames leap high 
from the remains of a plastic salt-shaker,) 

Of course your feelings are relieved as 
you smack, scold, and deliver your lecture 
on fires, electricity, etc. but will your 


nerves ever be the samc? — J. BURTON 


@ Don’t yell at the 
kids. Try ‘initiative!’ 

HAVE tried various ways of handling 

my children and, having seen the hope- 
lessness of yelling orders and other 
attempts to get things done, I can report 
on two successful experiments. 

Having two children of school age, plus 
a baby, mornings were nothing short of 
bedlam. Loud orders of, “Clean your 
tecth,” “Put on your shoes,” and other 
commands involved with being ready by 
B45, were given while I “did” the baby. 

Yet 8.45 always found us with nothing 
done, and my frustration and dread of 
the morning became worse. 

I had noticed my daughter's fascination 
with big words and decided to teach both 
children the meaning of initiative. We 
agrecd that next morning I would not give 
any instructions, but that they would use 
initiative. Improvement was astonishing. 

The part in the hair may not have been 
perfect, but as my daughter smiled and 
said, “That's initiative, Mum,” I felt we 
had all scored a victory. 

At times we have a lapse. I shout orders 
and nothing eventuates. Then we remind 
ourselves about “initiative’ and all 
well. 

| have been asked many awkward 
questions after the children have been told, 
“God is with you all the time.” They 
cannot believe this when they cannot see 
Him, 

I explained to my seven-year-old son, 
who has erred in various ways in his short 
life, that the little voice which speaks 
inside his head before he does something 
wrong is God trying to help him not to 


be naughty. 
I could tell by his eyes that he was 
familiar with this feeling — or conscience, 


as we call it. I assured him that if we 
take notice of this voice, we are on the 
right track, 

Certainly we don't solve all our prob- 
lems with these two methods, but the 
children realise how much more pleasant 
it is without Mummy yelling, and feel as 
much satisfaction as I do when we have 
SUCCES. VICTORIAN READER 
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Isyour washer modern enough © 
for your familys clothes? 









Still a good washer? Sure! But with the kind of good fabrics into long years of life. The greater thoroughness 
that meant something when first you bought it. Match they've brought to making things clean. The elegance of 
it now with the moderns. Stack it up against the advances modern, trimline styling. Ask your washing machine 
your make of washer, or similar makes, have made over retailer just how modern washing machines have 
the years. The better ways they've found to nurse the finest improved 






Very family needs 
a modern washer! 
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Now is the time to buy... 







The Home Laundry Manufac- 
turers Association recommands 

AINSO and only Rinso 
Sponsored by: EMAIL LTD., HOOVER (AUST) P ae he Ea ee ae 
Passa { ) PTY. LTD., KELVINATOR AUSTRALIA LTD.. MALLEYS LTD., SIMPSON POPE LTD., WILKINS SERVIS PTY. LTD., AND LEVER & KITCHEN PTY, LTD. 
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Washing and 
ironing 

made easier 
@ These $2 prize- 
winning hints are 


all useful tips to 
help the housewife. 


a ee 


ee eee ee ee eee 


laundry month. } 


And on that theme } 


here are some ideas sent 
in by readers on those 
twin subjects of washing 
and ironing. 
* * + 
Before washing a colored 
“igs to see if it is dye- 


damp the inside of the j 


hem, then press between two 
pieces of white . material 
with a hot iron. Should any 
color come out, wash the 
arment separately. — Mrs. 
. W. Alsop, 15 Rogers St, 
Goodwood, 5.A, 5054. 
* * * 

Put beavy aluminium foil 
over the entire surface of 


the cover. Dampened clothes 


will be quicker to iron, as | 
the beat reflected from the | 
fo 


* * * 


Run a tacking thread up | 


both sides of a tie before 
washing it. This keeps the 
lmmg im place and the 
thread if easily removed 
when the tie has been ironed. 
—Mrs. R. Kennedy, 29 
Cormorant St., Inala, Bris- 
bane 4077. 
* * * 

A washable and 

lasting ironing-board pad of 


foam plastic under the cover | 


jroning-beard, under } 


long | 


li a great help if you haven't § 


a steam iron. Water sprinkled 
directly on to the foam 
Makes it easier to iron clothes, 


os the steam rises through | 


the pad, dampening each 
garment as it is being ironed. 
It also protects buttons dur- 


ing ironing if they are placed | 


face-down on the pad, as they 
sink into it—Mrs. R. Wass, 
26 Sinclair St, Riverdale, 
WA, 6103, 
* * ¥ 
Strain starch through an 


man Pde, 
NS.W. 2076. 
* . * * 


OUR ANNUAL BAKE-OFF 


HAS NEW SECTION FOR MEN | 





STUAAT WAGSTAFF 
AND CHEF PIERRE CHARKOS 


DON LANE 


SIR ROBERT HELPMANN 


@ The “Main Course” section is open to everyone, but this year 


amateur male cooks have an opportunity to win a special award. 


[NE sure way to get 

a man talking is to 
bring up the subject of 
food and a man’s ability 


to cook it. 

Talking to three celebri- 
ties, Don Lane, Sir Robert 
Helpmann, and Stuart Wag- 
staff, about the new “Men 
QGniy” section in our 1969 
Butter/White Wings Bake- 
Of sparked a flood of 
recipes, reminiscences, and a 
surprisingly similar attitude 
to the subject, 

Food, it seems, is a subject 
to be taken = seriously. 
Worthy of intensive study. 
Food means “main course” 
dishes, not desserts and cakes 
— and only men can cook 


| at! 


To wash nylon stockings | 


a washing machine, tuck 
A palr into the toe of a 
child’ $ nylon sock: wash and 
nase as usual, then peg the 


sock on the line with the | 


Mockings still inside. The 
mockings will dry quickly 

won't snag on the line 
—— and no more nylon stock- 


ings dripping round the bath- | 
room. — Kirsty Owen, Box |} 


17, Tongala, Vic, 3621. 
* * te 
Rub the soap on the back 


of a soiled shirt collar before | 


Wishing it; the dirt is not 
Tubbed into the collar, and 
falls out in being washed. 
The collar lasts longer, too, 
“Cate it if not worn out 
with rubbing on the right 
rem = Mrs. A. Reid, 3 
Adair 

Vie 3 sin Ballarat West, 


The “Men Only” section 
of the Bake-Off is for a main- 
eourse dish, featuring Aus- 
tralian 1 ients, and im- 
cluding butter and White 
Wings flour, limited to a 
budget of $1 per serve. 
Prize for this section is $250. 
So what about it, all you 
first-class men cooks, here's 
your chance to prove these 
celebrities correct. Details of 
all sections in the competi- 
tion and an entry coupon 
are on page 49. Entries close 
on August 15. 

Television star Don Lane, 
6ft. 4in. of ebullient mascu- 
line personality, is a dedi- 
cated cook. 

“T think a “Men Only’ sec- 


{ tion in a competition like 


this is a great idea,” he said. 
“And the requirements of 
this section are just fine for 
a real cook. There are 50 
many wonderful Australian 
foods and wines — it's a 
chance to show women how 
to cook them!" 

He grinned. “I do know 
some wonderful women 
cooks,” he admitted, “but on 
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the whole women don't take 
enough trouble with indi- 
vidual dishes. 

"The budget requirements 
of the section are a good 
idea. They wouldn't worry 
me,” he said. “I learnt to 
cook when I was practically 
starving in Hollywood years 
ago. You'd be surprised what 
you can do with a can of 
beans or some: spaghetti. 

“Even now,” he — said, 
“some of my most successful 
meals come from just what 


happens to be in the 
refrigerator, 
“T often cook barbecues 


for guests,” said Lane. “And 
that doesn’t mean frying the 
meat on a steel plate. You 
don't get flames touchine 
the meat if you turn it often 
— this stops the fat odmp- 
ping on to the coals and 
seals the meat. The barbecue 
sauce you use is the secret 
of a really good barbecued 
steak, 

“Wow there's a chance for 
a really good Australian 
recipe. Think of the wonder- 
ful wines. you have herr, 
and how they blend with 
ather flavors.” 


Sir Robert Helpmann 
claims he i§ a “one dish” 
cook. 


“TL have just two or three 
things I like to cook for 
friends,” he said. “I haven’ 
time to learn to cook pro- 
perly and that’s the only 
way | really like to do any- 
thing. Learn from the very 
best people until I 
thoroughly understand a 
subject. Then a hobby be- 
eomes a pleasure, I think 
cookie would then he like 
a very satisfactory perform- 
ance in the theatre.” 

With all his other activi- 
ties, it's a wonder Sir Rab- 
ert has time even for one- 
dish cookery, Ax a dancer, 
actor, choreographer, and 


artistic director of the Aus- 
tralian Ballet Company, his 
services are in demand ail 
over the world and he’s con- 
stantly on the move. 

He iw also a director of 
the 1970 Adelaide Festival, 
and is making a film in 
England. 

Sir Robert was enthusias- 
tic about the idea of a “Men 
Only” Bake-Off section. 


RAISE STANDARDS 


“The more men cook, the 
more they know about food 
and the higher standards they 
will demand in restaurant 
cooking,” he said. “This 
raises standards all rownd. 

“There must be many men 
who cook a few special dishes 
superbly, This ‘Men Only’ 
section is a wonderful chal- 
lenge to them. 


“Australia has fantastic 
foods and wines, but we need 
more ways of preparing 
il +t 

One of Str Robert's 
favorite dishes is Veal 


Scallop. 

“You take thin fillets of 
veal” he said. “ook very 
lightly in butter with a little 
garlic and allow to cool. 
Then cover with burgundy, 
allow to stand for some 
hours. When ready to serve, 
heat gently in the marinade, 
adding finely chopped 
steamed peppers. Pour cream 
with chives over individual 
servings and sprinkle with 
paprika.” 

Stuart Wagstaff, who 
starts his “Tonight” show on 
Channel 9 television in Syd- 
soon, claims he “can't 
hoil water,” 


ney 


“Perhaps that's why I'm 
so interested in really good 
food,” he said. “When vou 
eat in restaurants all over the 
place you must know what 


you are ordering ‘and see you 
wet it. 

“T think a competition like 
the “Men Only’ section of the 
BKake-CMT is terrific. 

“Lt stimulates knowledge 
of good food and encourages 
those who can cook to try 
out new ways with the won- 
derful Australian foods. New 
recipes teach ws to be ad- 
venturous with food, im- 
terested in more than just 
gniling a steak.” 


Tall, dark, and sophisti- | 


cated, Stuart Wagstaff looks 
as though only the most com- 
plicated recipes would satisfy 
him. Not so. 

“T like simple foods,” he 
said, “steak and kidney pud- 
ding, potatoes in their 
jackets, that sort of thing. 

“Then there's pumpkin, 
Did you know it's not eaten 
m Encland? They think it's 
cattle food. But I love it the 
way it's cooked in Australia 
— plam baked, and mouth- 
watering. 


WANTED— 
NEW DISHES 

“Australian foods are so 
good in themselves, Someone 
should be able to comé up 
with a superb new dish- and 
I think it will take a man to 
do rt 

Dishes selected for the 
finals of the “Men Only” 
section will be cooked by 
some of Australia’s top pro- 
fessional chefs durmg 
Bake-Off Week in Mel- 
bourne. The general public 
are invited to come and 
watch The prizewimners 
name will be announced at 
the Awards Dinner on 
October 27. 


Bake-Off section de- 
tails and entry 
coupon on page 69. 


the | 











breath 
a fresh 


= 


® very concentrated 


Inaca 


mouth freshener 


[he tiny phial for handbag o 
potke?. uel pop a drop of Binaca 
on the back of your hand, lick it 


| Now you've instant fresh breath 


that lasts! Yes, just one discreet 
drop uf concentrated Binacais-all | 
you need fora fresh. clean mouth 
and breath. Give your breath 2 
fresh start with ane-drop of 
Binaca, {you'll see what we 
mean! 


only at chemists— 6c. 


makes your oreath 
as mge as the rest af you, 


gs =F ee ob 
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Cracked 
lips? 


Smooth on soothing 


Pur @ amie on your hips 
Coso solieia cracked, split 


lips and cold s9ores—to few 
them Takes aiway 

















from your chemist 
Ar inet 
McGioin & guilty product 
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a The modern washer 
~~ your family needs _ 
P . is the most worry free 


—and Simpsoniis its name. 








Today's drip-dry, wonder-wool, permanent press family needs a 
washer to match. Simpson offers you eight—from the Fully 
Programmed Automatic (with push button cycles for every fabric plus 
‘soak’) to the budget-minded Semi-Automatic Non-Heat model. 
# Versatile, years ahead of their time, they're ready for the needs 
of fabric old or new. And—Simpson’s exclusive 1.1.5 Warranty 
(check it with your retailer) says your new years-ahead washer will 
stay years ahead. So what's your worry? This is the year, now 
is the time, to buy Simpson—the most worry free washer. 

| 
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S THE TIME TO BUY 


Simnson 


BUILT Ta Mm} BETTER-LONGER 
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r EFTOVER juice from canned across at waist. Sew skirt to a 


L fruit is excellent 2 ay | @ Hints on cooking, hanging pictures, and sewing wide clastic at waist, hem the 

Tes, It adds extra avor an | ui i ri . 2 wea ter top, and you have a 
Jeans sugar is needed.—Miss | are among this week's $2 PRiZewiNNers. — smart two-piece sweater-suit of 
C. Emerton, Box 352, P.O., fashionable length. — Mrs. S. A. 


pel et at), vs Save time when dressing haby ‘The apples take on a new flavor. Mend plastic hoses by heating Sateles eneren hs| ama 


To k pittures from a nail by cia his boatees pinned —Mrs. P. Edgerton, 49 Soldier's a soldering iron, old flat iron, “ re + 
o hang pic na together in pairs with a small Rd. Bowen, Old. 4805, or electric iron and rubbing the on can sew eas of e 

in the wall without spoiling the salety-pin. There will then be ia aa | tip of the iron genily ae the ross idk if soil a tha 
wallpaper, cut a small triangular no need to hunt through the * * * break until it seals, — Mrs. M. sree ‘at af Late =i si a 
flap in the wallpaper where the drawer to find a matching pair. To prevent nylon or rayon Matheson, 178 Cox St., Windsor, iec Ms 3 aaated se ‘3.5th. 
nail will go, bend flap back, and = — Mrs. J. Gallagher, 111 Anson yellowing soak garments in warm N.S.W. 2756. ; 5 Stk i a) i: h aie dth cee, 
hammer nail in. If the picture is St, Bourke, N.S.W. 2840, water to which has been added a * * * need cnn Rr Gk needle, When 
later removed, simply paste flap * * * dessertspoonful of bicarbonate of Don't discard that sweater sewing nage edge Re aahestel 
hack over nailhole. — Mrs. Kay Next time you bake apples, fill soda. Afterward wash in usual dress because it is now too long. along Bne of width required = 
Wilkins, Box 1393, G.P.O., Bris- the centres with passionfruit pulp way. — Miss L. Ramsay, 13 Measure desired skirt length up Mrs. G. N. Haines, 53 Yeelanna 
bane 4001. plus.a little sugar and cinnamon. Stewart St, Taree, N.S.W. 2430, from hem, and cut off straight Ave., Seaview Downs, S.A, 5049. 
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lrish cake 
wins $10 


RECIPE from an Irish 

reader holidaying in 
Australia wins this week's 
prize of $10. 


DUBLIN SIDE 
Uh. mixed fruit 
14 cups cold tea 
I cup sugar 


| egg 
34 ewps self-raising Hour 
Place mixed fruit in mixing 
bowl, pour over strained tea, mix 
well. Cover and stand overnight. 
Next day beat together ege 
and sugar, stir mito fruit mixture 
with sifted flour, mix well. Turn 
into greased and lined 9in, by 
Sin. loaf tin. Bake in moderate 
oven 14 hours or until cooked 
when tested, 
_ First Prize of $10 to Mrs, 
HH. Hyde, c/o Mrs. Hardy, 26 
ce St, Murrumbeena, Vic. 


VEAL AND MUSHROOMS 
2 tablespoons butte 

6 thin slices veal : 

i cup brandy 

Ih. sliced mushrooms 


galt, pepper 

Melt butter in large frying 
pati, add veal, fry on both sides 
until almost cooked. Reduce 
heat, pour over brandy, and set 


alight. Remove veal from pan ‘¢o> 7} 
arc keep hot. Add mushrooms, wae cake 
siute until seft. Add flour and * : 


cook, stirring, 2 minutes; gradu- Pe 1 , — 
ally add chicken stock and wine. | » > =~. (Best home-made yoocan make) 
Stir until smooth and thick. Vrs = eee . a ra 
Remove from heat, stir in ] — SS << 
cream, add weal, season to taste, 7 . * = 
Return to heat, cover, simmer 
20 aminatés ct until yeal is 
tender, Servis 445 6. 

Consolation Prize of $2 to 
oe Ss “Wahroonga,” 28 

ak rive, Fern Tree Gull 
Vie. 3156. mm Tree Gully, 


LOW-CALORIE FRUIT ICE 

! banana 

1 pineapple junket tablet j a h ings Chocolate Cake ! 

6 sweetening tablets i ee ee ee ee 
ps cold water ae = : 

3 desertspoons skim milk " CHOCOLATE-COFFEE CREAM TORTE 


powder | 
| passonfruit a Make up a packets Waite Wings 2 feaspoons instant coffee 


Chocolate on Chocolate Cake mix 2 tablespoons sweet sherry 
according to directions on packet or brandy 
I packet White Wings Wonderwhip J cup chopped wainuts 


— 


. Peel and slice banana, Crush 
junket tablet, dissolve in dessert- 
apocn warm water, Dissolve 
smetiening tablets in 1 table- Grease two 9° sandwich tins and place prepared mixture in tins 
Rete _ water, Place all Bake in a moderate aven— 350°F gas or electric for 30-35 minutes 
lene eae passionfruit in | When cooked remove and cool, Deep freeze cakes for several 
aie’ yee on igh speed | hours. Cut cakes crosswise into 4 layers and make sure they are 
mie Fo: ~ passionfruit pulp, level. Sprinkle brandy on cakes. Add instant coffee to Wonder- 
ee. cream trays. Freeze whip and prepared as directed on packet. Sandwich cakes 
inte ir Bana Giaes x together with coffee cream Prepare chocolate icing as directed on 
fash Uacenct ae rary “ara packet and using a little more than half the frosting cover sides ol 
Bifsrs beatin ely with for cakes, Roll sides in chopped Wainuts and cover top of cakes with 
“0 AN - remaining icing, Allow to stand several hours in refrigerator 
: ath rize of $2 to before serving 

Yigg Rickards, 24 Magnolia 

+» Epping, N.S.W. 9171. 
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A pine tree grows 
through the sundeck of 
Mr. and Mrs, Roy Youl- 
den's boomerang-shape 
house at Mornington, 
Victoria. Five-foot-wide 
| eaves shade the house, 
which faces west to sea. 
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| DESIGNED by architect Daryl Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. 
| Roy Youlden’s home, at Mornington, Victoria, is 
| built on see: in a boomerang-shape round two pine 

trees, one of which comes up through the sundeck. 
HOUSE of the WEEK The main living area is upstairs ane aor is a bedroom 
and a bathroom at ground level for the Youldens’ son, 

stephen, when he visits them. 

Before Daryl Jackson decided on the final design he 


x , | studied diagrams of the morning and afternoon sun at the 
: hy site. AS many rooms as possible had to face west to take 

r 7 advantage of a sea view, hence the boomerang-shape, 

e but this also posed problems with the hot afternoon sun. 

. To give protection the roof was extended by 5ft. over 

e mos O Sea VIEW the sundeck and the eaves recessed to accommodate a 

blind box. Bronze solar glass to cut glare was used for 

the sliding doors between the living-room and the. deck. 

The living-room is slightly raised on the side opposite 
the deck to allow morning sun to enter from the east 
through a window at ceiling height. 

Mr. and Mrs. Youlden have happily mixed antique 
furnishings with the modern design of their home — 
with charming results. 

“| thought I'd like to have an old-fashioned kind of 
house when we moved down to Mornington from the 
city,’ said Mrs. Youlden. “But the design didn’t turn 
out like that. However, | put all my antiques and collec- 
tion of bits and pieces into it, just the same, and the old 
and the new seem to blend in quite well.” 

Part of the charm of the living-room — the focal point 
of the house — is the way furniture is grouped around | 
a big, open fireplace. In a centrally heated and _ air- 
conditioned house a fireplace is not really necessary, but 
Mrs, Youlden believes it gives a cosy look to a room. 

The boomerang-shape design wastes little space. Bed- 
rooms and bathrooms are situated either side of the 
living-room and the kitchen is part of this room, but 
cleverly hidden from view. 

Tall louvre-door cupboards at one end of the Iiving- 
room are a special space-saving feature. The doors, ) 
stained to blend with the exposed timber beams, conceal | 
the linen press. 













































BEVERLEY COOPER 


Tranquil green is the color theme of Mrs. | 
Youlden’s bedroom, which opens on to the | 
sundeck. Carved bedhead and elegant canopy 
are charming old-world touches in a house 
which is essentially contemporary. 
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Wall decoration in son Stephen's colorful bedroom (above) is a Japanese screen, 
opened out. Living-dining-room (below) has kitchen and informal meal bar at one 
end: louvre doors conceal linen press. High window, left, lets in the morning sun. 
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Holeproof Streamlines 
are the lightest, sheerest 
bikini-hose that ever 
hugged your legs and body. 
Nothing is lighter, 
except nothing at all. 





HOLEPROOF 


BIKINI-HOSE 
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ATTRACT 


By MARILYN KING 


T feels quite strange to be home alone on Tuesday 
I nights, Usually I'm at my rapid-reading class, which 
1 hate to miss, But Ted got a phone call at the last 
minute from a friend who said he was desperate for 
somedne to talk to, so, though reluctant, he went immedi- 
ately, 

Then I remembered the long-distance call that was 
coming from my girlfriend. So [ have stayed home and 
folded some things to be ironed, It is quite pleasant, and 
I'm working away with the radio playing softly. 

“Opposites Attract” is the theme of the song, I gather, 
but there are more “Yeh Yehs” than words, and | find 
myself grinning as I think of how different Ted and | 
am. On the surface, it doesn’t show all that much, and 
we get along so well together that [ can honestly say I 
don't know a happier couple. I break out occasionally, 
but Ted accepts this and doesn't mind at all. 

Not that he really knows the whole truth, of course, 
sod I'd hate him to know because it would hurt him. 
He trusts me implicitly, although it puzzles him. Most 
of the time Ini just an average girl, happy with mv 
house -and garden and lots of really mundane little 
interests. 1 force myself a bit to try something different 
occasionally, like this rapid-reading course, but to all 
intents and purposes there are millions of married women 
living much the same sort of life. 

But I am different underneath, and this other person 
takes over sometimes, and I know exactly when and 
under “what circumstances it will happen. I'm never 
surprised, or caught off-guard. I know my _ twin-selves 
very well, The other one is quite the little devil, and 
surfaces at parties after I've had a few drinks. I know 
when she's arrived. I get a weird feeling of confidence. I 
suddenly feel power to manipulate people, their actions, 
and thoughts, power to attract men to me. 


And I feel pleased that the humdrum me will have 
a breathtaking memory on which she can draw comfort 
when those middle-aged days cloud life and make it 
seem. weary and monotonous. 

What I do appears so foolish, so sad, so childish, so 
intHective, so desperate to the other cats, but is life 
tielf to me at the time. I sip their husband’s drinks, I 
purr when they speak to me, I arch my back with delight 
Wf they touch me, and | stretch my- body, musele by 
muscle, when we are dancing. And I know the other 
eats feel miserable and old and grey, and | care a little, 
but not enough to stop. I am moving alone, with a 
purpose and a meaning that will not be dissipated by 
twinges of conscience. 

I see a new man arriving, and I feel my breath rising. 
I choose a pose with which to meet his first glance, which 
is already half-consciously moving on to that pretty dolt 
tWo seats past me. Little does he know that he will not 

looking past me, but I know. He is the one I have 
ehosen for this, my night of nights. 

I bite an olive as his eyes wander through several 
introductions leading up to me. I bite and show a 
wrinkled nose and strong little white teeth set between 
my pink, glossy lips. And as I sink my teeth into the 
Olive I stare at a point to one side of him, and a little 
above him, to show the long white column that is my 
heck, one of my best features. Then I turn my, eyes toward 

im, and, rising from the couch, stretch my hand to him, 
Clasp his as we meet, and then laugh while my cyes glow, 

usc he is mine and he does not know it, 

The first step is accomplished and | sparkle with awarr- 
fess, I decide I need a young image, so my posture 
Manges, my movements become springy and natural, and 
4 start dancing —-for me he is not there, I am floating 
Mm outer space, he is a mere nothing — wntil I am ready 
for the next step in my drama. 

I feel so alive, with such a sense of achievement: it is 
Wonderful, this control I have; it is really superb. Oh, 
life is exquisite. And the delight of knowing I can play 
this game without losing is indescribably. satisfying. 

I feel ready for the next step now, and a pulse is 

ing at my temples and my wrists. 
© i about forty-eight to fifty-three years old, very 
with a ruddy complexion, sad brown cyes, and a 
suggestion of virility. and masculinity. He has been watch- 
inf me, and now I am watching him. 
ean over him and whisper in his car, and he caresses 
my arm. We look at one another, and we then stand close 
together and move with the music. With little movements, 
we tell each other of our awareness and interest, 

Then I leave him again, with a laugh and a trivial 
Sxcuse. After all, I must not spend all my time with 
him, Ted accepts mild flirtations with a kind of puzzled, 
‘ad resigmation, but anything bordering on the serious 
®t On the obvious would make him sick, not for itself 

| for the embarrassment of it. He would hate to think 
that a single soul thought of me as anything other than 
Attractive and mildly flirtatious, who becomes romantic 
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with wine and music. This image he can just barely 
accept, and any worse would be too much for him. 

Which is why [ never have the frightful problems that 
confront other femmes fatal:s. Although. life is full of 
the unexpected, | play the game with skill and don't 
neglect the litthe items, I make sure that Ted is not 
neglected; I circulate and do and say the right things; 
I let everyone knew that two drinks make me Upsy, and 
then make sure they see me having five or six before 
[1 pum. 

I drift back to my man, take his hand, and lead him 
on to the terrace. | am warm and yielding and gentle. 
He thinks 1 am exciting and honest and lovely. He 
holds. me in his arms as we sit together, and I tell him 
of the strange and special feeling I have for him. 

Ted does not know I go even this far, of course, and 
the rest would horrify him. I know it ts wrong, but I have 
no alternative, I cannot help myself. I mean, havmg gone 
st} far, how can I possibly stop without appearing as foolish 
as a girl of sixteen. No, I go through with it, and really, it 
is the highlight of the evening when we plan where we'll 
mect and what we'll do together. 

The fact that I duck out of it by way of a note or 
a telephone call is inconsequential — the point is that I 
hold the spell mtact all night, with a promise of some- 
thing that will never happen. Next day I'm back to my 
usual me, and feel no compunction at all in scribbling off 
a little note of apology, or phoning his secretary with a 
message. This is part of daily life, isn’t it? Anyway, I've 
been doing this for six years now, and no harm has come 
of it. Ted adores me and is terribly trusting, And it’s not 
really yery wrong, is it? If Ted knew how far | go, it would 
be a different matter, but he is so faithful and reliable 
himself that it would never occur to him that I could be 
nursing this secret of the other me. 

He really thinks he knows me very well, at least as 
well as men generally can know women. [ know this for 
a fact. If he were anything of a playboy himself, of 
course, he might well be more suspicious of me, but 
he’s not. Apart from the business conferences and semi- 
nares he has to attend, ot the occasional weekend fishing, 
he is with me all the time. 

In fact, Tuesday nights are the only nights we are 
apart. He encouraged me to take up this rapid-reading 
course, which was very sweet of him, I thought, as he 
always used to want me home every might. There's some- 
thing heartening about the man who likes to see his wife 
doing something instead of vegetate at — wait a moment, 
there’s the phone. Thank goodness | stayed at home. 

“Hello, Dossbury 452," .. . {elick) . . . Good grief, 
I could have sworn she said, “Ted, darling,” before she 
hune up. She did indeed say, “Ted, darling.” 

What a beast he has turned out to be, and me trusting 
him implicitly, too. How could he do this behind my 
back? I'm entitled to an explanation, and if I have to 
sit up all mght (perhaps he's with her now?) I'll do so 
One thine I will not tolerate in my husband is deceit. 


(Copyricht) 


WRITING 


Aptitude Tests 


Today, there is a big 
demand for Radio Script 
Writers, Journalists, 
Story Writing. 


send for the elaborate Literature — Writing Ability Tests — 
it will lead to a wonderful opportunity lo obtain an Impartial 
and instructive Analysis of your chance of success in Story 
writing, Journalism, Radio Script, (f these Tests reveal that 
you have the neceiiary ability lo Become a Writer, you ‘will 
receive an Invitation fo fake the Correspondence training of 
the A.S.J, The decision to accep! or decline reat, of course, 
entirely with yourself. Whether you pass the Tests of nol, 
you will find this genuinely frank, sympathetic and consiruc- 
five criticiam most helpful—a thing thal money can) byy. 
A panel of professional writers give you scientifically prepared 
Tests and Expert (Criticism, This is your once-in-2-lifetime 
chance to find out if you have real hidden aptitude. Quantity 
of fests is limited, so mail the coupon NOW! 


a ee a ee 
AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
50 Hotham Street, Melbourne, 3002 


Please send me your Writing Aptitude Tests, without cost 
and without obligation | am over 14 years of age. 


Name__... 


Address 
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What everyone 


should know i 
about Eviform 


THE NEW EFFECTIVE ALL-FAMILY AID 
FOR THE PREVENTION 
AND CONTROL OF DIARRHOEA 


This distressing and embarrassing complaint may strike 
without warning, take the pleasure out of living, ruin 
carefully made plans—outings, holidays, travelling— 


Prompt dosage with Eviform Tablets is an aid 

in the treatment for intestinal infections 

(THE WOG !) that cause diarrhoea and the wretchedly 
sick feeling that often goes with it 


Eviform disperses an anti-infectant gently through 
the entire intestinal tract, checking bacterial spread, 
stopping diarrhoea, relieving sickness 


Eviform works quickly—you fee! better quickly 
Eviform is for the young and old alike. In tablet form, 
convenient and pleasant to take. Eviform aids in 
preventing diarrhoea, too. When away from home— 
travelling, holidaying—Eviform helps protect against 
diarrhoea, Convenient 16-tablet pack. 

Only from Chemists. 


Eviform tablets 


FIRST AID FOR THE “DIARRHOEA CRISIS" 


A Predieet ee ie A Dist. by SER A 948 ow 
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chemist Clears skin while you 
sleep 


Ts clear your skin ooft and | 
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You toast them or you don't 


..but try them you must! Pop-Tarts‘ are 
short, tender pastry, juicy with fresh fruit 
filling, Strawberry, apricot, baked 
apple, or brown sugar-cinnamon. ¥ 


You eat them as a snack, or dessert 
or for breakfast. Or you keep standby 
packs for unexpected entertaining. 
Pop-Tarts keep fresh in your 
cupboard for weeks. 

Four to each pack, sealed in 

airtight foil. They’re popping “S PASTRIES. = 
up in food stores now. 


* Registered Trade Mark 
T Trade Mork 
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IIe GUARD 


By WILLIAM HOFFMAN 


TOWARD the end of the sum- 
mer, Louise became aware of 
his watching her. She would leave 
ber pink stucco beachhouse and 
cross the morning-cool sand to the 
ocean, She always carried a folding 
canvas chair, her metal tackle box, 
and a long, fibreglass fishing-rod, the 
cork butt of which she stuck into 
the sand so that she could precisely 
impale shrimp or peeler crab on the 
hooks, 

She wasn’t after fish, not really, 
but oné had to have formality even 
to Jook at the sea. 


She went out early, before the 
sun burned the haze away and the 
touristse—the procession of gelisten- 
ing women and sly-looking men — 
started their sweep of the beach. 
When she heard children’s cries, she 
gathered her fishing equipment and 
retumed to her house, 


She shifted in her canvas chair 
to glance at the swooping flight of a 
gull Up the beach was the hotel, 
frosted like a wedding cake, and on 
the pale, raked sand in front was a 
lifeguand’s tower — a wooden 
structure pamted white and colored 
at the base by stacks of umbrellas 
and floats, The lifeguard was jam- 
ming umbrellas into the sand and 
wagging them back and forth to 
work them down. He thrust them 


into hlossom. 


He looked in her direction. She 
turned back to the sea, tightened her 
line, and adjusted her straw hat 
Bpainst the warming sun. When she 
glanced up the beach minutes later, 
he Was sitting on his tower watch- 
ing her through binoculars. Sh 
flinched ay if touched. She stared, 
her face severe, bot he didn’t put 
down the binoculars. She stopped 
fishing and went to her house. 

The next morning she knew he 
was watching her, but she didn’t 
once look toward the hotel. She 
Sayed on the beach an hour cr so, 
the usnal time, and then she nap- 
Ped on the glider, fixed her own 
lunch, and finished a novel. In the 
late afternoon she tried to paint 
the sea, but the color jarred, and 
she put the canvas unfinished in the 


During the weckends, the brach 
waa crowded. Fleets of swimmers 
and children, paddling colored 
floats, bobbed on the ocean. Often 
the lifeguard's whistle shrilled as he 
stood on his tower to wave guests 
Mm toward safer water. 

Monday, while she fished, he 
walked down the beach to her. He 
Was young, a junior or senior in 
college, she guessed, lean to the point 
of thir “ss, yet brown and wirily 
Mrong. His brown hair was sun- 
bleached. He wore faded jeans cut 
Off above his knees and no bele. A 
silver whistle hung from a cord 
‘round his neck. 


“You Hever actm to caich any- 
thing,” he said. He smiled — a prac- 
— smile, she believed. He hooked 

thumbs on to his hip pockets and 
fered a shoulder, as a girl might 
to show off her body. 


“Try to sit quietly,” 
Louise said to Ike as 
he sat for the painting. 


“Nevers a long time,” she an- 
swered. She turned away from him. 


“I've never seen you,” he said. 
He tried to hold his smile. “I hope 
you don't mind me watching. [I’m 
a fisherman, too.” 


She felt him waiting for an answer. 
When she didn’t speak, he became 
uncertain. He shifted from foot to 
foot and then squatted. He sighed, 
stood, and jorged back up the beach. 


She was pleased with the way she 
had put him down. He was spoiled 
by the tourist girls who clustered at 
the foot of his white tower. He 
probably believed he could pick up 
anyone on the beach — older women 
as well, though she wasn't that 
ancient. She would be thirty-six her 
next birthday, in September, a fact 
that made her think of Alec, who 
always remembered birthdays. 


Alec telephoned that night. “I 
want to come,” he said. He sounded 
tired. “You know that.” 


She didn't fish for a few days. 
she slept late in the mornings, or 
at least made herself stay m_ bed, 
and she worked at her painting. 
Books came from Richmond cach 
week, and she methodically read 
them. When she finished one, she 
dropped it on the floor by the 
glider. She heard the shrill of the 
whistle up the beach. 

She went fishing on Thursday 
morning. She baited her hooks, 
walked out thigh-deep into the surf, 
and cast. She handled a fishing-rod 
well — Alec had taught her how. 
She stripped off line as she backed 
to her chair. She held the rod be- 
tween her knees while she lit a 
cigarette. She toghtened her scarf 
to keep her black hair from blowing, 


Her rod bowed and almost leaped 


from ber fineers. She slapped her 
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hand to the recl and stood quickly. 
she tested the fish, lifung the rod 
gently, ready to give lime. She felt 
weight, but no fight. 

She reeled in, and from the foam- 
ing, hissing water she drew not a 
fish, but a skate — brown, ugly, 
fiapping awkwardly. She knelt and 
turned it over. The small mouth bled 
on to the shank of the hook. She 
hated to tear flesh and worked the 
barb carefully. The skate flapped 
against her. Ag she jerked back, 
she drove her left hand on to a 
second hook, which hung free. 


Rent over, holding her wrist, she 
looked toward the house and called 
for Judy, the cook and maid she had 
brourht from Richmond. The wind 
was blowing off the land, so Judy 
couldn't hear, Louise tried to reach 
her tackle box and the fish knife 
inside. The line pulled her. She 
wept. 

She heard the slap of feet on wet 
sam. The young man from the hotel 
knelt in front of her. He had on a 
jyengle helmet and the same blue- 
jean shorts. His nose was dabbed 
with zinc oxide. 

“Don't move!" he ordered. Then 
he wrenched the top from an olive- 
colored first-aid kit. He took mut a 
razor-blade, spilled alcohol over it, 
and reached for her hand. He held 
her wrist so tightly it hurt and 
sliced boldly into the palm, She 
gasped and tried to pull loose. He 
held her and cut at the hook. She 
was weeping, yet he wouldn't let go, 
and she bear at his bare back. 

He cut out the hook, reached for 
the squat bottle, and poured alcohol 
over the wound. She cried out and 
yanked free. She ran to the house, 
wailing. 
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Varicose veins are not 
the end of the world... 


and Scholl elastic hosiery certainly isn’t! 


Varicose veins are not the end of everything. If you face up 

to them. If you don’t get depressed and worried about them. 
And perhaps the first thing to face up to is that elastic | 
stockings aren't the end either! If more women with 
varicose Veins wore them instead of being frightened of 
them, the world would be a happter place. 


Scholl Soft-Grip stockings, for example, can ‘be worn with- | 
out anyone knowing. They're made without a single seam, 

hem or ridge. Worn under normal nylons they don't give 
themselves away by as much as a wrinkle. For mild varicose it 
veins there are Scholl Nylastik stockings—so fine you wear | 
them instead of nermal nylons. So you see, stockings which 
really do give you the support and comfort you need can 

leave you feeling—and lookine—a very feminime sori 

of person after all, 


Ordinary support hose is net the correct answer, cannot 
give you the support doctors prescribe for varicose vets. 
Scholl elastic hosiery can. And does. And when you've tried ! 
the type that is night for your problem we'll promise you | 
one thing. You'll be very very glad you did. 


Lots of people share your problem— 
Scholl understand it. 





Hosiery 


for varicose verns and tired legs. 
Fram chemists and Scholl shops. 


Makes You Forget You Have 
FALSE TEETH 


No longer does any wearer, | 
of falee teeth need to be| | 





annoyed or feel ill at ense.| RATS smu itn | 

FASTEETH, a new, improved | ae A ) 

powder, sprinkled on your re ! ae nem ' 1 

plates will keep them firm ond fee Costes ' 

comfortable, No gummy, footy fire nsdond ' 

taste or feeling. Gume won't | feermers 25 0 | HL \ 

get sore. Avoid embarrnss Mann = 

ment. Get FASTEETH fron | iw Sie Sf 

any chemist. Refuse any sub- | a enone | 

sti tate. en pe 
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_ | Spread sood cheer. Break their dull old sandwich routine with our 
re 'w6 sreal new spreads. Master Foods new Curried Beef and new Corned Beef Paste 
y 

bet 
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Chicken and Veal. Also great on buttered toast, crackers and crispbreads. 
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Two traditional tastes with the special Master Foods’ touch 
that will appeal to all the family. They've just joined our Paste Parade along with 
Devilled Ham, Bonchovy Fish, Asparagus, Smoked Fish, Liverwurst. 


Great on everything. Great quality. Generous ingredients and more. 
That's good taste. 
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Atec and she were m trouble 

——a a duin't change who she was 
Or so she'd thought until that 

evening whtn she was having a 


aad. She pushed a2 folded ten- solitary drink on the jalousied 
Jolier bill into his hand. which porch and listenmg to the lay 
aisn beld a tube of glue. He beat of the ocean. fudy came 
looked sarprised and then trom the rear of the house, hold- 
frowned. She turned to walk bork ing roses wrapped in waxed 
Gown the beach He called to her. paper. At first Louise thought that 
mut abe didn’t stop Alec must have sent them. 
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sat felt Gener. The ten dol- = it was the boy, Judy and. 
Ww a She wat a short, heavy woman 
| a | Lue Cid Mt im peT- . r t 
: ; ii see in a green uniform. When there 
at ec wad DSeTIY a2 A- - 

aes? : AE Wat nO company — and there 

t Ll a b 4 eT 7 t rl 
ae , » wi ays was hadn't been al] summer — she 

Ld _— i = = 7 q a a 

iz rita fiers LiWay¥s walked around barefoot, 
a ih Game at Set. of Ales he: (hes turned Hp. 
Flilender, real-estate developer Boy?" 
= -e . 

andl vice-orecident of 2 tonctwac — : : 
a Sd : I icy b = I ‘Ti P2ee / he re at ine hotel , Judy =z 

t tres. Iie fact thas peg face was set. She shook the 
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red reex. “He came to the back 
door. I asked him im, but he said 
be hadn't been pivoted.” 

Lowi glanced toward the 
hore, though he wouldn't now be 
on the beach She umagmed hum 
drinking beer with tours! girls 
cor on hrs way to the casino to 
dance. She [cit Judy eveme her 
amd stood to take the fowers 
She arranged them im a giver 
vase on the walnut cideboard m 
the dining-room. 

She drank a little too much 
that nieht before dmnecr. When 
she went into the dming-room, 
she walked unsteadily and had to 
face Judy's disapproving sol- 
mini. 

She ate alone. Even wien 
Alec came from Richmond it was 
the same as being alone. In a way 
it was worse, because she was 
reminded of how much they had 
lost. Lowe had not gone in a 
blaze. It had bled out slowly — 
2 showly they were hardly awiiié, 
at first, it had left. 


In the morming the had = head- 
ache amd was tired She swam 
before breakfast. She stroked far 
out, until she was winded and the 
cHtage, hows, and hotels 
looked small and tacky. She came 
in casily, Ietting the swells wait 
her up and forward. The water 
Was Warm with foo much summer. 
lf: cooled the skin but didn't 
reach deeper. 


\ yaa the walked out 
she 


of the ocean pushed ber wet 
bar back and flung water from 
her fingers: She kadn: planned 
to do a thing about the Bowers, 
but she saw the young man on fis 
white tower. He wore black om- 
glacees and his jungle heimet. She 
started toward ber howse and then 
curved up the beach, past people 
who had come from the hotel and 
were making camp under 
umbrelias, They spread out 
colered towels and rubbed them- 
selves with oi from plastic tubes. 

“Ceme for dumer and tet me 
thank you properly,” she said, her 
head back to look up at-him. She 
coukint sce his eves behind the 
black sunglasses. The silver 
whistle reflected am agains hi 
bare brown chee. 


“Why, thank«” he said and 
pushed at his glasses He was 
smiling — not «tnuply, as she 
feared he micht, but as if they'd 
known ¢ach other for wears. 

She turned and walked quickly 
down the beach to her house. 

As she sat on her porch and 
caught ber breath, she realised 
she hacin’s even told him what 
time 1 come, Nor did shr know 
that he would. Frankly, she hoped 
not. She washed up, gor owt her 
pants, amd worked on 2 still life 
she hadn't been able to finish — 
an empty wite bottle posed 
vchimnd an apple 

Yet, Late in the afternoon she 
bathed and dressed. It wasn's 
antl she had on her white linen 
ress that she was aware she was 
going to a great deal of trouble. 
one almost changed back to her 
shirt and shorts, except that to 
do so would have been ridiculous. 

She waited on the front perch, 
feeling angry. If he were coming, 
he at least ought to be prompt 
She drank a highhball and neice 
gathered her fect under her to go 
inside. She had aiready told Judy 
to Grol lobsters. Tourists had 
long azo left the beach. Judy 
came out to ask whar time din- 
ner was. She stared ar Louie's 
white dress and walver braceier 


Louise decided he had forgot- 


ten or had found something better 
to do, As she stood to go inude, 
she saw him up the beach, He 
walked by the water, not hurry- 
ing, not even seeming to be going 
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He had on khaki 

an nw here. rE sth 
and a grey sweatshirt wit 
aan cut off. He wore a red 
ao with a black bill. He looked 
cap vie would stroll right past 
skimmed 3 shell 
the water. He turned in 

valy when she was about to push 
open the screen door and call to 
hum. 

sim I late?” he asked. It 
wasn't an apology. Nor did he act 
surprised or embarrassed that she 
was dressed and he wasn't. As she 
held the screen door, he went in 
past her. His bare feet trailed 
sand. She still gripped her glass, 
and he eyed it. 

“Do you drink?” she asked. 

“Pop lets me snitch hig scotch,” 


he said. 

“| fix it for you.” 

“Why, thanks,” 

She wished she had let him do 
it himeelf or called Judy, because 
crowing to the bamboo bar gave 
him a chance to look her over. 
She had pretty legs and had won 
4 comtest in college, where cach 
girl stuck one leg through a hole 
cut in a piece of plasterboard, 
while judges on the other side 
tallied points. As she mixed his 
drink she kept the bar between 
them. He straddled a plastic 
chaise and watched her, 


HE gave him his 
drink. She swept her dress under 
her legs to sit on the glider, and 
she covered her knees. He nodded 
aver the drink, narrowing his eyes 
slightly. He had presence, she 
would say that for him. She liked 
people who were certain—even 
the young—perhaps because she 
wag s0 uncertain herself. 


"You were very professional 
the other morning,” she said. She 
mised her hand, the palm of 
which still had a strip of tape 
on it. 

“Pm premed,” he answered. 
He pushed his bleached hair back 
from his brow. “I’m always look- 
ing for somebody to cut on.” He 
miled and she wondered what 
he'd told this friends at the hotel, 
Maybe he had bragged he was 
going up the beach to make love 
to the rich woman whose husband 
wal Never around, 

“Thank you for stacking my 
fishing equipment.” 

“A pleasure,” he said. 

Alter one drink she went 
inde to tell Judy to serve 
dinner. Louise didn’t want him 
bght and amorous, They ate.in 
the lighted dining-room. Ordin- 
acily with a guest, she would have 
served wine, but not tonight, 


As they talked she decided he 
Wisn't what she suspected at all 
— fet a poor, hungry young man 
Atempting 10 get abead, but the 
i Of a prominent Norfolk 
lawyer. She had heard of his 
father, who was in politics. The 
futher owned part of the hotel, 
and the young man had been 
working at the beach since he was 
2 boy, He would have scen, she 
thoweht, a fot of tourists come 
and B9, including, perhaps, not a 
ew friendly middle-aged women. 

When dinner was over, she 
feared she might have trouble 
Betting rid of him, but as soon as 
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he finished his coffee, he said he 
had to leave. 


Because it was so much sooner 
than she expected, she was 
piqued. “You probably have a 
date,” she sail. 

“Well, yes,” he answered, and 
shook her hand as if she were a 
dowaecr. 

she watched him walk up the 
beach toward the glittering hotel 
— his steps unhurried, lazy, as if 
he might fall asleep on the way. 

In the mornings, while she 
fished, he often left his umbrellas 
to sit by her on the sand until 





Destined to happen...Occur! | 


the hotel guests started coming 
out on the beach, They talked, 
she about the blues ronning or 
the catch at the inlet, he about 
the absurdity of the hotel guests. 
She laughed at his story about 
a plump gentleman from New 
Jersey who lost his bathing 
trunks in the surf and stayed in 
the ocean until dark, by which 
time he was shrivelled, and then 
made a dash for the cabana, only 
to be caught in the act because 
at that instant a porter happened 
to switch on the floodlights. 
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| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57 decided she would like to 
paint him, It wasn't only 
that she was weary of un- 


he played in his college's 
tennis team and belonged to 
an honor society. He was a 
good model, too, though she 
found herself making him 
appear larger than he was. 
He was certainly no beach 
brute, yet he gave the im- 
pression of power restrained. 

She was curious about his 
cirls, the ones who rode the 
surfboard with him and 
camped around the bottom 
of his tower. As she painted 
she questioned him, being 
careful not to be too obvious. 

“The mnanagement expects 
me to entertain the ladies,. 
he said. “It's not a bad sort 
of job, except after a while 
I stop seeing faces.” 

“Vou never sce faces?” she 
asked, pretending to be 
intent on the stroke of her 
brush, 

“There’s a girl in the 
dining-room. We've known 
each ather a spell," 

“Why don’t you ever bring 
her around?" 

He brought her on Sun- 
day, late, after the dining- 
room closed. They had been 
swimming and she wore a 
black-and-white-striped bath- 
ing suit. She was a doll-like 
blonde with -light green eyes. 
Her hair was wet and hung 
down her back. She had on 
his sweatshirt, the armless 
one, which was too large for 
her. She had tucked it up to 
keep it from falling low over 
her plump hips. 

“He can have one beer,” 
Leslie said. She was bossy 
and very possessive, yet obvi- 
ously smitten. She kept 
touching him, as if to make 
certain he was real. 









































Ike rolled his eyes, 
moaned, and looked long- 
suffering. 


Louise wasn't jealous at 





yceing them together, laugh- 
ing and joking. She wasn’t 
about to lose her head over 
a college boy, in spite ol 


glances she received from 
Judy. Rather, she was 
possessed by nostalgia and a 
yearning for innocence — a 


wish to be unscarred. 

She and the girl did most 
of the talking, and Louise 
was aware of his. watching, 
as if comparing and weighing 
them. He caused: her to be 
more animated than she nor- 
mally was. She strove to be 
entertaining and jaughed toa 
much and too quickly — as 
if she were competing, 


\ Vien he and the 


girl left, they walked up the 
beach hand in hand, the girl 
first reachine for his, Louise 
felt she had been a fool. 

“You like her?” he asked 
the next day as he sat for 
the painting, 

“She's lovely.” 

“Vou didn't like her.” 

*That’s not truc,” Louise 
said, and frowned. She was 
really too nervous to paint 
After they had left, and as 
she had been lying on ber 
bed, Alec had telephoned to 
cay he was coming for the 
weekend. The truth was she 
Jidn’t want him, She didn't 
feel strong enough, 

“Well, I won't bring her 
again,” [ke said. 

“Stop making out I don't 
like her,” Louise said, exas- 
perated. She didn’t care what 
he did with the girl, He 
sometimes talked as if a rela- 
tionship had been estab- 
lished — a fact certainly not 
true. 

Occasionally she saw him 
at the shopping centre where 


she went for groceries or to | 
have her hair done. Hel) 
would walk with her, hig} | 
hands in his hip pockets, his 
stride long and lazy. At thease 
times she worried about] [J 
what people might think of/] 
her, She dicin’t really trig 
him, and she imagined him 
talking about the marricd 
woman down the beach whe 
was painting lim. He would 
undoubtedly exaggerate, 

“Do you talk about me?” 
she asked him one afternoon 
as he posed in the hot yellow | 
saimlicht. , 

“Only now and then,” he 
answered. He looked sleepy, | 

“Tm serious. ° 

“T don't shoot down my 
friends.” He spoke sarcastle } ) 
ally, insultingly, yet she | 
realised he was telling her ag | 
best he could how much: he 
liked her! She smiled and felt 
iender toward him. 

Alee did come for the 
weekend — or @ part of if, 
He drove in late Saturday, 
hot and still wearing his | 
glossy tan suit. She had 
already finished her dinner, 

He ate at the kitchen 
table, a ponderous man) 
slowly going to flesh. “Would: 
you like milk?” she asked) 
They had become formal ag ] | 
they waited each other owt, 

“Tust coffee,” he answered, 
He bent over his plate, DF 

“There's pie,” she said] | 
Half of the pie had been 
eaten by Ike at noon yester 





















| 
y. 
“Coffee's all T want." | 
Later they sat-on the porch | | 
and talked around the pit 
between them, They had 
gone past blaming each other 
— whether it was her Fault 
or his that misunderstanding | 
| 
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During the hear of the 
day, Louise heard his whistle 
and often when she looked 
up the beach, she saw him 
standing on his tower shout- 
ing through a megaphone. 
Sometimes she saw him go 
out on his surfboard and 
speed in with a girl on his 
shoulders, the girl squealing 
and holding to his head. 

Without being asked, he 
often stopped by the house. 
He might walk down on a 
stormy day while no one was 
an the beach, He never 
stayed long and was always 
polite, denying he wanted 
anything to eat, but having 
yust a piece of this or that 


until he had eaten the 
equivalent of a meal. 
She was amused at his 


appetite and his attempts to 
appear mature. It was, more- 
over, nice to have somebody 
to talk with other than Judy, 
who was frequently crumpy. 

One afternoon, a Thurs- 
day, he came at five. ‘The 
wind was up, and the ocean 
wag so rough thal swimmers 
had been driven in. Sand, 
carried by pusts, beat 
against the house. He had on 
a dark sailing jacket, cordu- 
roy pants, and dirty tennis 
shoes. His hair was mussed. 
Because of the wind, they 
sat inside. 

“You drink quite a bit,” 
he said to her, She'd had a 
glass in her hand when he'd 
knocked. 

“That's none of your busi- 
ness, she answered, cracking 
the class down on to a 
marble-top coffee table. 

“Pm right or you wouldn't 
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be so upset,” he said, grin- 
ning. 

“1 didn’t invite you here,” 
¢he told him, furious. She 
crossed to the door and 


“opened It. 


“I'm only thinking of your 
liver,” he said, and walked 
past her. 

He didn’t come by fora 
few days. She heard his 
whistle up the heach, in the 
heat of the slow afternoons, 
when even the ocean seemed 
lifeless. She looked through 
the jalousies and saw him 
standing on his tower, his 
arm out as he poimted at 
samcone, the sun yellow on 


his dark shoulders and 
jungle helmet. 
When she believed he 


wouldnt come back at all, 
he knocked softly at the 
front door one evening be- 
fore dinner. He stood out- 
side, barefoot, waiting for 
her to ask him in. Though 
she was glad to sce him, she 
didn't speak or smile. 

“T miss Judy's: cooking,” 
he said 

She could have become 
angry, but he was smiling 
and boyish, and she realised 
ik was an apology, the only 
kind he could give. 

“TH tell Judy to set 
another place,” she said, and 
let him in. She went to the 
kitchen. 

Judy Ustened with -her 
mulish expression — a pre- 
lude to more muttering and 
disapproval, 

After dinner, Louise and 
he sat on the porch. As Ike 
— 3 name given him by 
fraternity brothers- sprawled 
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finished still-lifes and the 
ocean, but also that he made 
her remember the glory of 
hang youre. 

She had difficulty believ- 
ing she had ever been a care- 
free, sun-darkened animal; 
yer once she'd drifted on the 
hay with a boy, the two al 
thern on floats, holding hands 
and just moving with the 
lazy current, their hands 
dangling in the bight water, 
their bodies golden in the 
piercing sun. They'd drifted 
all day, until they were weak 
and a lithe drunk from the 
sun and water, and that night 
he had askerl her to marry 
rit. 

“I've never been parted 
before,” Ike sau. 

He came to her house dur- 
ing his lunch hour, and Judy, 
disapproving, would have 
sandwiches and milk ready. 
Loutse posed him-on a rocky 
breakwater at the north 
boundary of her property. 
He sat with a lez up, his 
arms around it, The other 
leg, muscled and brown, 
hung so that the bare foot 
just touched the sand. He 
bent forward, as if looking 
for a ship. 

“Try to sit quietly,” she | 
said, squinting at the canvas, 
which reflected the gun. 

“Sorry [ can't starve for 
you, he said, eating a sand- 
wich, 
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She hked to hear him 
talk, He was intelligent and 
spoke with a protective 


cynicism that played down 
his accomplishments. She had 
to) 6coax «6information from 
him, such as the facts that 
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had festered until neither had 
heen able to reach to the 
other without hypocrisy. 
They had been proud too 


He saw OF Feainn attr 

ork, a g +1OORIng Dru- 
ook, taller than he. He 
would have asked for a 
divorce before now except 
for money invested im luxury 
apartments which weren't 
letting as he and the firm 
expected. He was fighting 
bankers. 

He went upstairs and she 
sat on the porch and looked 
toward the ocean. With no 
moon, the water waa black. 
Occasionally a crashing wave 
gleamed _palely. 

In the morning, she was 
up early. She pulled on a 
bathing suit and swam. The 
ocean was‘still rough, and she 
Jet the waves pummel her by 
positioning herself in the line 
of breaking water. 

As’ she got out of the 
water, she saw Ike up the 
beach. “Leslie was helping 
him set out umbrellas. They 
waved. Louise went inside to 
dress for church. 

Alec slept until one. He 
showered, shaved, and came 
down in blue shorts for 


breakfast. He read the morn- 
ing ron the porch and 
oA 

When 


along the beach. 
E he came back, he 
slarted § giancing at his 
watch. He always left at 
four. She knew he wanted 
it to be four now. Probably 
the brunette secretary was 
impatient for him. 
He glanced at Louise's un- 
paintings, including 
the one of Ike. “Who's he?” 


“Fie works at the hotel.” 

“It's a good job,” he said, 
and cyed her. “Tt has feel- 
ing. 

He waited until one min- 
ute after four before he went 
to the bedroom to pack and 
dress. She sat on a metal 
stool in the kitchen. She 
thought maybe now, before 
he left this time, the words 
would start. 

“T'll drive down next week 
if I can." He: had put his 
bag in the car and come to 
the kitchen, 


“Fine,” she said, and she 
felt sorry for both of them. 
It wasn't easy for him, 
either. The brunette was 
pushing him to get a divorce, 
and there was the terrible 
need for money. 

Anything you want?” 

“What would I want?” she 
asked, and raised her paling. 

He grimaced, lifted a 
hand and let it drop. He 
went out the back way. She 
sat on the metal stool, listen- 
ing to him get into his car. 
As he drove off, the tyres 
crunched shells on the road, 

Even though it was. still 
early, she fixed herself a 
drink. Judy was visiting her 
daughter. The afternoon 
became so ‘hot and. still, 
Louise felt nobody lived 
except her. 

When the tap came at the 
screen door she knew it was 
Ike. 

“You there?” he called. 

“Em here.” She kept her 
eyes closed and listened to 
him move across the floor on 
his bare feet. 

He sat in a wicker chair. 
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“What a day,” he said. She 
opened her eyes, He was in 
his jeans and wore no shirt. 
“A fat lady almost drowned 
me.” 

“Do you want something 
to cat?” she asked him. 

“I don't want you thinking 
I'm a sponge,” he said. The 
white of his teeth reflected 
pale light from the hall 
There was a strip of white 
around hig waist where his 
Jeans had pulled down over 
skin not touched by sun. 

“Td never think that.” 

He went to the kitchen. 
She listened to him switch on 
lights, open the refrigerator, 
and rattle dishes, He whistled 
—a tune she had heard the 
hand play last night. He 
came back with a sandwich. 

“What'd you do today?” 
he asked. 

“TL waited.” 

“Waited for what?" 

“A word or two.” The 
liquor was causing her to talk 
foolishly. She shook her head. 


*And ] rested. [ spent several | 


hours resting.” 

“You must have bren 
pretty tired,” he said. “Didn't 
i see your husband here?” 

“You may have,” she said. 

He finished hig sandwich, 


took the plate to the kitchen, | 


and helped himself to one of 
her cigarettes from a packet 
on the table. 

“Where's Leslie?” 
asked, 

“She's mad at me," he 
sald. “She's showing me by 
going Out with some tourist 
poy." He laughed, but 
sounded unsure and restless. 
“You want to walk 
beach?" 

She pushed up, frst to a 
sitting position and then to 
her feet. As she put down her 
glass and unfastened 


Loutse 


the | 


her 


} were boy and girl. it 


| and: held 


under 


sandals she was unsteady. She 
hoped the dark would keep 
him from noticing. 

They strolled north, their 
feet splashing in warm, 
foaming water. To be walk- 
ing with someane was nice. 


| They went all the way to the 


pier, which had lights hazy 
with spray and piles stuck 
down into the dark water. 

Going back, Ike reached 
for her hand — just as 
casily and naturally as if they 
WwHOLs 
lovely to be walking along a 
beach and holding hands. It 
was like being eighteen 
again. She felt like crying. 

In front of her house, they 
stood in the water, and it 
pulled at their feet. He 
closed his hands on her 
waist, Gently they kissed. 
Her hands touched his bare 
back, feeling the warmth of 
sun he'd soaked up during 
the day. She leaned to him 
to his meck as af 
she might fall. Then, remem- 
bering, she shook her head. 
She stepped away and 
around him to go to the 
house. « 

He followed and tned to 
come in. “Just a little while,” 
he said. He wast't pleading. 
His words were unhurried, 
conversational, 

“No,” she told him, and 
attempted to hold the screen 
door shut. 

“sure, he said. He pushed 


| an not roughly, not with 


any threat of force, but with 
a steady pressure. 

“Please don’t," she backed 
away. 

“You want me to,” he said, 
and reached her He 
held her by the shoulders. 

she felt herself going 
She would have, ex- 


for 
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cept she thought not of her- 
self, but of him, She didn't 
want to hurt him. “If you 
don't leave, I'll have you put 
out,” she said. The words 
sounded false, theatrical, yet 
they stopped him. 

He let his hands fall from 
her, He smiled and moved 
slowly to the door. He 
slapped his palms against his 
thichs, went out and furi- 
ously threw a handful of 
sand at the ocean. Slouched, 
he walked toward the hotel. 

She wanted to go after 
him. She would have run fo 
him had she not held to the 
door. She warited to put her 
arms around that warm, 
young skin and lovingly lead 
him back. She clung to the 
door, bowed her head and 
closed her eyes. She heard 
his footsteps die away. 


Bien as if 


waking, she stood straighter, 
pushed her hair from her 
face and walked into the 
house with the care of a 
person moving along the 
edge of an abyss. 

She saw him often, early 
in the mornings as she 
crossed the cool sand to fish, 
and he waved. Occasionally, 
when she went shopping, she 
met him and they talked a 
Few minutes, He VALS relaxed, 
friendly, and carsied her 
grocerics 10 her car. 

While she read or rested 
on the porch, she heard his 
silver whistle up the beach. 
She, however, oo longer 
looked that way, and she put 
his painting im the closet. 
She told herself she would 
work on it later, when 
heat wasn't so bad. 

she stayed late that year. 


thie . 


Usually she drove home after 
Labor Day, but like a 
wounded person learning to 
walk again, she needed time. 
She remained until the beach 
was almost deserted. The 
wind became sharper, caus- 
ing sta oats to rustle and 
gulls to fling through the air, 
She would go out into the 
wind, her hair tied with 
a scarf, and look up and 
down the beach. Often she 
saw other solitary figures, 
bent against the wind as they 
walked or stared at the sea. 

Before at last leaving for 
Richmond, she got out the 
painting of Ike, She needed 
to know she could finish a 
picture — any picture, She 
worked on it for a week. 

When she put down her 
brushes she was tired and 
pleased. She considered 
mailing the painting to Tle. 
It meant nothing to her in 
itself, though the experience 
with him was coming to 
mean a great deal, Through 
him she had faced loneliness 
and found she could manage 
without foolishness or ‘de- 
struction. She had discovered 
within «herself «a small 
strength that was enough to 
nake an-end and a begin- 
ning. Asad what, after all, 
was hope but a beginning? 

Yet, if she mailed the pic- 
ture to Ike, he might mis- 
understand. Instead, she 
food on a stepladder and 
drove a nail into the panel- 
ling above the living-room 
fircplace to hang the portrait. 
Next summer, if she came 
here, she would see a 
pleasant painting of an 
amiable young. man who, 
though he never knew it, had 
helped her take a step out of 
darkness. 
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FLAVOR 





| © For coffee lovers there’s nothing 
quite so tempting as the aroma and 
good taste of freshly brewed coffee. 
And coffee, in liquid or powder form. 
| adds its special quality to biscuits, 
desserts, and other good things to eat. 







ECIPES in this three-page feature produce 
Wonderful dishes with a rich coffee flavor in 
every bite. In some of them, coffee is combined 
with chocolate or cocoa; this gives the delicious 
mocha flavor. 7 
| Level spoon measurements and the cight-liquid-ounce 
Cup measure are used in the recipes. 


MOCHA TORTE 


‘6 cggs, separated 2 tablespoons water 
4 cup castor sugar 1 teaspoon instant coffee 
foe. dark cooking chocolate powder 


1 tablespoon plain flour 


"> Beat ege-yolks and sugar until pale and creamy. Melt 


| ped chocolate over hot water, allow to cool slightly; 
)add to egg-yolk mixture, mixing well. Stir coffee into 

Water, add to chocolate mixture. Gently stir in sifted 
) Hour Beat egg-whites until stiff, fold carefully into 


/* ehocolate mixture. Pour mixture into 3 greased and lined 
} 8in.-sandwich tins, bake in moderately slow oven 30 to 35 
Minutes; cool on wire rack. When cold, join together with 
Coffee Cream. Cover top and sides of cake with remaining 
Coffce Cream, decorate with toasted almonds; drizzle a 
little melted chocolate over, if desired. 


COFFEE CREAM 
l dessertspoon instant } pint cream 
coffee powder 1 cup castor sugar 
Combine all ingredients in mixing bowl, refrigerate at 
least 1 hour. When ready to use, beat until thick, 


COFFEE PEPPERMINT SLICE 
l cup plain flour } cup sugar 
| teaspoon baking powder 1 cup crushed cornflakes 
tablespoon oes foz. butter or substitute 
| teaspoon instant coffee few drops peppermint 
Powder essence 
1 cup coconut 


Sift together flour, baking powder, cocoa, and coffee 
wider into mixing bowl, add remaining dry ingredients. 
elt butter or substitute, add to dry ingredients with 
PPermint essence; mix well, Press mixture into the 
mY Gf-greased Bin. square tin. Bake in moderate oven 
he o 2 minutes. Allow to cool, top with Peppermint 
mg. If desired, drizzle over 20z. melted chocolate in 
aitractive design, Cut into slices. 


PEPPERMINT ICING 


; icing sugar few drops peppermint 
vies | butter or essence 
substitute little water 
icing crmint Teme: Melt butter in saucepan, add sifted 


ies ffar and peppermint essence. Stir in sufficient warm 
‘rio make a spreading consistency. 
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Color picture by Kevin Brown 


COFFEE MARSHMALLOW DESSERT 


24 marshmallows 
1 dessertspoon instant 
coffee powder 


1 cup boiling water 
1 cup cream 
pinch salt 
Cut marshmallows into quarters with wet scissors, place 
into basin. Add coffee to the boiling water, pour over 


marshmallows, stir until dissolved; allow to cool. Whip 
cream and salt until very tiff, fold into cool coffee 
mixture. Pour into serving glasses. . 


For pretty effect, a crystallised violet can top each glass 
as shown in the picture on this page. Brush violet petals 
with lightly beaten egg-white, press lightly into sugar so 
each petal ig sugar-coated. Set aside to dry. 

Serves 4, 


HOT MOCHA SOUFFLE 


ib. cooking chocolate 
l-3rd cup sugar 
4 eggs i teaspoon cinnamon 
1 tablespoon rum icing sugar 

Melt chopped chocolate and sugar in top part of double 
boiler, Remove from heat. Separate eggs, stir into choco- 
late mixture the egg-yolks, rum, coffec, and cimnamon; 
mix well. Return to heat and stir until smooth. Remove 
from heat, carefully fold in the stiffly beaten ege-whites. 
Pour mixture into greased I-pint souffle dish, bake in 
moderate oven 20 to 25 minutes. Mixture should be soft 
in centre. Dust top thickly with sifted icing sugar. Serve 
immediately with whipped cream. 

Serves 4. 


l teaspoon instant coffee 
powder 


@® RECIi 


PES 
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FROM OUR LEILA HOWARD TES1 


COFFEE-FLAVORED desserts and cakes above are 
Coffee Marshmallow Dessert (top left), beside 
it, luscious Mocha Torte, Coffee Puffs (lower left), 
and Coffee Peppermint Slice (in foreground). 


COFFEE— COCONUT BISCUITS 
I cup plain flour } cup coconut 
| teaspoon baking powder 3oz. butter or substitute 
} teaspoon bicarb. soda 1-3rd cup castor sugar 


1} teaspoons instant calfee l-Srd cup brown sugar, 
powder firmly packed 
pinch salt l egg 


4 cup rolled oats 

Sift dry -ingredients, stir in oats and coconut. Cream 
butter and sugars until light, add egg, beat well. Work in 
dry ingredients. Roll teaspoons of mixture into balls, place 
on lightly greased trays, Bake in moderate oven 15 to 2i) 
minutes. Cool a few minutes before removing from. trays. 
Makes approx, 2 dozen. 

COFFEE ICE-CREAM 

4 teaspoons instant coffee 

powder 
4 pint cream 


I-3rd cup sugar 
4 cup chopped unblanched 
almonds 
{ pint milk 
Combine almonds and sugar im saucepan; stir constantly 
until sugar melts and turns caramel color. Blend coffee 
with a little of the milk, add with remainder of milk to 
caramel, Heat gently, stirring until caramel dissolves in 
the milk, then bring to the boil, Boil 2 minutes, cool. 
Fold in whipped cream, pour into freever tray, and freeze. 
Serves +h. 
Continued overicat 
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BLACK COFFEE CAKE 
4 cup boiling water 
i4 teaspoons instant coffee 

powder 
1 cup cocoa 
1 cups castor sugar 
4oz. butter or substitute 
3 eggs, separated 
1 teaspoon salt 
] teaspoon vanilla 
l teaspoon bicarb, soda 
| cup sour cream 
2 cups plain flour 
1 cup sugar, cxtra 

Sur coffee into boiling water; 
stir this hot coffee gradually into 
eocoa, Cream butter until light, 
add sugar, egg-yolks, salt, vanilla, 
and half the coffec-cocoa mixture; 
beat until light and creamy. Mix 
soda inta sour cream, combine 
with remaining coffee-cocoa mix- 
ture. Add coffee-sour cream mix- 
ture to creamed mixture alter- 
nately with sifted flour. Beat egg- 
whites until stiff but not dry, 
gradually beat in castor sugar; 
continue beating until stiff peaks 
form, Fold into chocolate mix- 
ture. Pour into greased I[(hin. 
springform pan, bake m moderate 
aven | hour 10 minutes or until 
cooked when tested, When cold 
cut into 2 layers, join with sweet- 
ened whipped ‘cream, Dust top of 
cake with icing sugar. 


FRENCH CHOCOLATE 


3oz, cooking chocolate 

1 dessertspoon instant coffee 
powder 

4 cup hot water 

i cup sugar 

st ant 
4 pint cream 
mulk 

Chop chocolate roughly, place 
in top of double saucepan. Dis- 
solve coffee powder in hot water, 
add to chocolate. Cook over hot 
water, stirring until blended: add 
sugar and salt, Stir continually 
over boiling water 4 minutes. 
Remove from heat: cool This 
forms the chocolate base, 

When ready to serve, whip 
cream, fold into chocolate mix- 
ture. Spoon 1 to 2 tablespoons 
chocolate mixture into each cup. 
Heat milk to scalding, pour over 
chocolate in cups. The whipped 
ercam rises inte a frothy topping. 

Note: The base can be pre- 
pared in advance and stored in 
covered container in refrigerator 
for several days. 


COFFEE RUM MOUSSE 
4 eggs 
4 cup castor sugar 
| teaspoon vanilla 
1f tablespoons rum 
1 tablespoon strong black coffee 
4 pint cream 
1 tablespoon gelatine 
4 tablespoons cold water 

Stparate eggs. Place egg-yolks 
and sugar in top of double sauce- 
pan. Beat over hot water until 
thick and creamy. Remove from 
heat, add vanilla, rum, and coffee, 
continue beating until cool. 
Soften gelatine in cold water, 
dissolve over hot water, gradually 
pour into coffee mixture, beating 
well. Fold in whipped cream, 
then stiffly beaten ege-whites: 
Pour mixture into serving dish or 
individual glasses; refrigerate 
until firm. Decorate with whipped 
cream before serving, 

perves +. 


COFFEE PUFFS 


2hoz. butter or substitute 
I cup water 
pinch salt 
1 cup plain flour 
1 teaspoon instant coffee powder 
+ tes : 
Place butter, water, and salt in 
auccpan; bring to the boil. Add 
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sifted flour and coffee all at once, 
stirring with wooden spoon over 
heat until mixture ts thick and 
leaves sides of sauccpan. Remove 
from heat, cool Add unbeaten 
eves one at a time, beating well 
after each addition. 


Place teaspoonfuls of mixture 
on to trays. which have been 
greased and sprinkled lightly with 
water. Bake in hot oven 1) min- 
utes, Teduce heat to moderate, 
hake further 35 to 40 minutes. 
Remove from oven, cool. Before 
serving, fill with whipped cream, 





top with Coffee Icing, and 
sprinkle over chopped walnuts, 


COFFEE, tCING 

2 cups icing sugar 
Il teaspoon instant cofiee powder 
1 dessertspoon butter 
milk to mix 

Sift icing sugar and coffee 
powder into mixing bowl, add 
butter and enough milk to make 
icing of fairly thin consistency. 
Place over saucepan of boiling 
water, stir until mixture begins 
to shine and butter melts. Allow 
to remain over water while using. 
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COFFEE CRISPS 

4oz. butier or substitute 
1 cup castor sugar 
1 dessertspoon golden syrup 
14 cups rolled oats 
| cup plam flour 
+ cup coconut 
| teaspoon baking powder 
pinch salt 
1 teaspoon instant coffee powder 

Cream together the butter, 
sugar, and golden syrup. Sift 
together flour, baking powder, 
salt, and coffee. Add to creamed 
mixture with remaining dry 
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ingredients, mix well, Press mix- 
ture into greased lamington tin, 
bake in moderate oven 30 
minutes until golden brown. 
Remove from oven and ice with 
mocha icing while still warm. 
Cut into fingers when cool. 


MOCHA ICING 

$ tablespoons cocoa 
1 teaspoon instant coffer powder 
1} tablespoons hot water 
1 teaspoon butter 
2 caps See Fe 

Dissolve cocoa, coffee, and 
butter in hot water. Add sifted 
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sugar gradually, beating 
at igor Lf necessary, add a 


little more hot water. 


FFEE MUSHROOM 
(Oe CAKES 


| tablespoon melted butier 





a Each little mirrored compact holds three Hussshed shades in cakes; 
, a fashion colour, a contour colour, a highlight colour. 
: l. Brush the lid of the cye 
with the fashion colour. 
2. Shape the hollow of the crease 
just above the eyclid 
with the contour colour. 
3. Accent the curve below the brow 
with the highlight colour. 
When the lid and curve 
below the brow are 
t Hussshed prettily, brush on 
oF — the eyeliners — cake or fluid. 
. , Cake Eye Liner ($1.00) 
|  — ie) matte and wispy 
| Hi Fi Fluid Eyeliner ($1.25) 
/ \ OS ‘a defined, unshiny. 
q " “Migs : s 
. Last: Eyelashes—two textures 
in the Hussshed Eye collection. 
; Glamour Lashes (53.75): Nataral Lashes(53.50) 
| 
mr ' 
. the Hussshed lg callection has them all: 
& Fluid Creme Eye Shadows, _ 
in five delicate shades, all maisturised. 
- The look is: filmy, transparent. 
. 
; 
f. HOLLYWOOD LONDON PARIS SYDNEY 





Combine butter, sugar, and 
milk in mixing bowl, add beaten 
eev, beat lightly. Sift together 
fiour and coffee powder, add to 
liquid gradually, mixing to 4 firm 
dough. Turn out on to lightly 
floured board, knead lightly, roll 
out thinly. With floured cutter, 
cut into small rounds to line 
small patty tins. From leftover 
pastry form small round stems. 
Bake in moderate oven 10 to 15 
minutes (allow stems, on baking 
tray, only 7 minutes). Allow to 
cool. With teaspoon, hollow out 


Hussshed Shadow Fling ($2.75) 
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cakes a little in centre, Place a 
little jam in each small hollow, 
top with a swirl of Coffee Cream. 
Place a small stem in centre of 
each cake, Sprinkle lightly with 
cocoa. 


COFFEE CREAM 
+ pint cream 
| dessertspoon sugar 
1 teaspoon instant coffee powder 
Beat cream until thick, add 
coffee powder and sugar, continue 
beating until stiff. 





New: a nate Pie sometimes silvered, always silky Shadows, bade and 
shines. The softest ever eyeliners. And eyelashes: all silky and soft. It’s the classic 
new thing in eyes: whispers of colour, loads of glorifeyed you!. 





FACTOR 


COFFEE CARAMELS 


4oz, butter or substitute 
1} cups firmly packed brown 
sugar . 
1 tablespoon instant coffee 
powder 
i can condensed milk 
2 tablespoons golden syrup 
1 teaspoon vanil 
Place butter in saucepan, stir 
over low heat until! melted. Stir 
in sifted sugar. Mix coffee with a 
little condensed milk, add with 
remaining milk to mixture in 
saucepan. Stir in golden syrup. 
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Bring slowly to the boil, stirring 
continuously until sugar 15 dis- 
solved, Continue boiling slowly 
stirring occasionally until a little 
hardens when dropped into cold 
water [approximately 20 
minutes). KMemove from heat, stir 
in vanilla. Pour mixture quickly 
into greased Gin. square tin. Mark 
into small squares with greased 
knife when slightly cooled. 


CREAMY MOCHA SAUCE 


l44oz. can evaporated mulk 
} cup sugar 
Joz. grated dark chocolate 
1 teaspoon imstant coffer powder 
I teaspoon vanilla 
Place milk, sugar, coffee, and 
chocolate in saucepan. Bring to 
boil, simmer gently 5 minutes, 
stitrrme constantly. Remove fora 
heat, add vanilla. Beat with 
rotary beater for 1 minute. 
serve hot or cold over ice- 
cream or steamed puddings, 
Makes 14 cups. 


COFFEE RUM PIE 
CRUMB CRUST 


Geox. plain sweet biscuits 
l teaspoon instant collec powder 
Joz. butter or substitute 


Crush biscuits finely. In mixing 
bowl, combine crumbs with 
instant colfee powder and melted 
butter; blend well. Press on to 
base and sides of greased Sin. pie 
dish. Refrigerate until firm. 


FILLING 


1-3rd cup sugar 

I tablespoon cornflour 

3 teaspoons gelatine 

1 dessertspoon instant coffer 
powder 

pinch salt 

2 cups milk 

2oz. cooking chocolate 

+ cges 

| teaspoon vanilla 

l-Srd cup extra sugar 

1 pint whipped cream 

Combine in saucepan the sugar, 
cormflour, gelatine, salt, and 
coffee powder. Place over low 
heat, add milk gradually, stirring 
until smooth. Add chopped 
chocolate, continue stirring until 
chocolate melts and mixture boils 
and thickens: remove from heat. 
Scparate eggs, beat egg-yolks 
lightly, add gradually to hot mix- 
ture, beating well. Return to heat, 
bring to boil, stirring; cook, 
stirring, | minute. Remove from 
heat, cool. 

Beat ege-whites until firm, add 
vanilla and extra sugar gradually, 
continue beating until stiff, Fold 
in cooled mixture, blending well. 
Pour mixture info prepared 
crumb crust, refrigerate until set. 
Before serving, whip cream and 
spread evenly over top of pie. 

This pie is delicious served 
just as it is, but for extra flavor 
you might like to spoon a little 
Coffee Sauce over each serving. 


COFFEE SAUCE 


Zor. dark chocolate 
l-3rd cup water 
{ cup sugar 
1 teaspoon instant coffee powder 
pinch salt 
Jor. butter or substitute 
4 teaspoon vanilla 

In small saucepan combine 
water and chopped chocolate. 
Sur over low heat until chocolate 
melts. Add sugar, coffee powder, 
and salt; cook slowly, stirring 
constantly until sugar dissolves 
and mixture thickens slightly. 
Remove from heat, stir in butter 
and vanilla; continue stirring 
until sauce is smooth. Makes 
approximately 1 cup. 

This ts an excellent sauce for 
ice-cream, too, 
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T had been a miserable day and was an even 
more mistrable night, The rain came fitfully, 
in angry gusts and the wind moaned as if in agony, 
Margaret, curled up in a big lounge chair stared 
at the last few glowing embers. She must make’ 
an effort and go to bed, she thought, 


A pool of light, from a tall standard lamp, shone 
down on the dark head of a youngz man reading 
anewspaper. Margaret stole a quick furtive glance 
at firm. Without looking, she knew he'd be studying 
the stock-market report; money seemed his only 
interest. 


This man, her husband of just three months: The 
man she had promised “to love. honor, and obey 
as long as they both shall live,” The troth was 
stark and frightening, she just didn't love him any- 
more, Had she ever really loved him, she won- 
dered. She lay her head back wearily against the 
chair and watched him, through half-closed eyes 

No, she didn’t think so! Thag 
wonderful, exciting emotion she 
hac felt for Charles had beeq 
what columnists called infatuas 
tion. A-sudden quick flame, like 
the burning of a match, and then 
just nothing. 

Yes, she still thought him the 
most handsome man she had ever 
met; with those deep grey eyes 
and curling lashes. Only now, 
did she motice that they were 
deep but expressionless, almost 
dead eyes, never changing: They 
were hike Charles when the 
veneer of his charm wore thin, 
cold and calculating. 

so much had happened since 
their meeting. Had it only been 
six months: Perhaps m time, but 
endless in memories. She hadn't 
wanted .to go to the party, but 
being Cynthia's cuest for a few 
days she could hardly refuse, 
Cynthia’s parties were always 
crowded; she felt a country 
bumpkin among the elegant 
sophisticated women usually 
present. 

' Maybe she'd lived in the 
country too long, her clothes never 
seemed right. -At home she didn't 
bother much about clothes, living 
practically in a sweater and jeans, 

She'd been perched on the arm 
of a couch, wishing she could 
creep away to her room, when she 
noticed Cynthia literally dragging 
a man across the room toward 
her, He was tall and extremely 
good - looking, dresed im an 
immaculate dark prey suit. As 
they were introduced she remem- 
bered how her heart seemed wo 
miss a brat. 

How gauche she'd felt, trymg 
desperately to think of something 
interesting to say. She had 
expected he would spend a few 
minutes in polite conversation, 
then make an excuse and wander 
off. But no, he had stayed -beside 
her, chatting in his deep, beauti- 
fully cultured voice, They found 
a quiet window seat and she told 
him about her father and their 
property at Wendover Heights, 
and how she had lost her mother 
when a child. 

She closed her eyes, remember- 

© ing their conversation, as if it 

| re were only yesterday. The next 

€ best times of your lives...when ghee Resprne e 
wth excitement. Lunches, theatre, and 


dinner, always with Charles. It 


someone’ thriving and contented. eee. 


holt fram the blac; knocking her 
world into tiny fragments. Her 
father was dying. It seemed. from 
that moment she went almost 
into a trance... The funeral 
was over and yet she felt nothing 
but a dead numbness. 

They were married quietly a 
month later, It had seemed the 
sensible thing to do, ‘The estate 
| Nurne “ll was vast, and as Charles pointed 

out she was In no condition to 
| | deal with the numerous matters 
; Address | that cropped up, She loved him, 
| what was the point in waiting. He 
Peciesule | was sure her father would have 

understood and approved. 


| 





"Pa the Medpctal Department 
Ask wo “rie Sietear . e, Comation Company Pry. tte 
yiner Chimie Sister or Doctor for the right 130 Little Collins Street 

formula for YOur baby. They know the Welbourn, Wicloria, io 
advantages of Carnation Milk for infant feedi —- 
i IME Td PEQINE.. 
4 =. >_> Phere been? op tie fee Maokles “Yop aut 
Contented Bi", 


Send this coupon for the free hooklet Wel 

*You and your Contented Baby’ iam | 
It is designed to help Vou enjoy your baby 
More c ompletely du ring those im portant earl y 
months. Fill in and mail this coupon to Medical 
Department, Carnation Company Pty, Ltd.. 
130 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, 


Victoria. 23 “ 
_ VK tori, 3000. from contented cows 
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Margaret. stretched, yawned, 
and rose slowly to her feet. “I'm 
going to bed, will vou be long?" 

Charles glanced up from his 
paper, “Run along, I'm coming 
shortly.” He watched as she left 
the room, this slip of a girl he'd 
married, Was the money going 
to be worth it? heavondered. Cer- 
tainly not, if im meant being 
cooped up way out here at the 
back of beyend. Cynthia had 
promised ban am heiress in one 
of her humorous moods and as 
if by magic had produced 
Margaret. 

But he hadn't bargaied for a 
country life. Margaret was such 
a child in many ways, and gener- 
ally most co-operative, but 
regarding the sale of Wendover 
she showed a strength of character 
which startled Charles. 

He remembered her reaction 
when he first brought up the eub- 
jeet, she had looked at him with 
stunmed amarenicnt and Was 
adamant in her refusal. Obvi- 
ously, it would be necessary to use 
same other persuasion; but what? 
For weeks he had thought of 
little else. Apart from wanting te 
get back to Sydney, he considered 
he would have a better chance of 
controlling the finances; not that 
Margaret was ungenerous, but he 
had very definite plans for her 
money, 

Perhaps he could use her love 
for him as a lever, try a little 
extra attention, After all, he had 
been a bit curt of late. With this 
thought in mind, he tossed aside 
the paper and went to bed. 

The morning dawned, one of 
those beautiful dewy days with 
the promise of spring sunshine. 
Margaret and Charles were break- 
Fasting at a large table in a 
typical farmhouse kitchen, “Mar- 
garet, it looks like being a lovely 
day, how about us taking the day 
of? We could take-a picnic lunch 
and go up to Graigs Peak.” 

“Oh, I don't think I can today, 
Charles. I did tell Ben I'd ride 
with him to the western boundary 
andl have a look at the cattle, 
they'll be calving any day," she 
replied doubtfully, 

“What's the use of having a 
foreman if you can't take a day 
Of when you feel like it? Can't 
he take one of the men?” Charles 
urged. 

“T guess so, if you'd really like 
fe fo, Perhaps you'd tell Ben 
while I arrange lunch.” 

Margaret enjoyed the drive, she 
relaxed and watched the country 
as they sped along. It seemed to 
Sparkle with color; the grass 
aimmered in the sun like a 
glorious deep green velvet carpet 
Leaving. the plains behind they 
Started the long winding road up 
fo the top af the Peak. Both 
deep in their own thoughts, there 
was litth conversation. 


Craigs Peak was a delightful 
spot, used extensively in the 
summer months as a picnic 
reserve, but today they had it to 
themselves, After lunch they 
Lit cigarettes and relaxed under 
a shady tree They talked 
campanionably, Charles could be 
charming and entertaining when 
he thought it necessary, and today 
he excelled himself. 

“Come on, let's take a walk 
down the path to the waterfall,” 
Charles held out his hand to pull 
Marraret to. her feet. 

Yes, it might be a good idea. 
Mf T sit here much longer I'll 
fall asleep." Margaret said, 
taking his hand. 

Perhaps things could work out, 
the thought, as they strolled 

Gsurely down the path. If only 
Charles could be more like this 


every day, settle down a little, 
then there may be a chanee for 
their marriage. Although she 
didn’t love him, to her marriage 
was a permanent thing, net some- 
thing to be cast aside at the first 
hint of trouble. 


They stood on the edge of the 
cliff looking down ‘at the torrents 
of water crashing on to the rocks 
below, Charles stood a little 
behind her, watching the water 
tumbling down hundreds of feet, 
The pounding beat into his brain 
like the monotonous strum of a 
tom-tom .. , tt seemed to repeat 

.. push her... push her..." 


Was this the answer he'd been 
looking for? He was her only 


| 


living relative and natural heir. 
The water continued to boom as 
his hands rose slowly. Marearet 
turned to shout to him above the 
uproar and saw the madness in 
his face. 

“No, Charles, Oh, 


whimpered in terror. 


nol” she 


Her scream, as she fell, was 
muffled by the thundering fall of 
water. Charles stood, temporarily 
mesimerised, With the realisation 
of what he'd done, he became 
petrified, With a wild dash to 
the car he revwed the engine 
furtously, backed, turned the car, 
and drove of down the road as 
if by sheer speed he could free 
himself of guilt, 


The car raced madly down the 
mountain road. It rocked and 
swayed ag he took each bend 
faster than the last. He was 
almost halfway down when he 
realised be wouldn't make the 
next bend unless he slowed down. 
His foot, as it jammed on the 
brake, touched the floorboard: he 
had no brakes. In those few 
seconds panic rose like vomit in 
his mouth. ‘The car hurled into 
space, somersaulting as it crashed 
down the side of the pully. 


Margaret spent several days 
under heavy sedation before the 
dector allowed her visitors. She 


told her story, the version she'd 
created, 

Now Charles was dead, what 
zood would come out of telling 
the truth? It was a miracle that 
she was not dead, too, The ledge 
on to which she had fallen broke 
her fall, and although she was 
britsed she was not badly injured. 
Too frightened to move, she had 
lain in this perilous position for 
twenty-four hours before being 
rescued. 

It was generally accepted that 
Charles was killed racing for 
help when Margaret had acci- 
dentally fallen over the cliff, And 
who was to say different? 


(Copyright ) 


3 GI Stock Cubes add extra 


meat power and boost the flavour and 


| richness of your stews and casseroles. 


Maggi Meatpower is more than flavour. It’s the richness and 
goodness of fine meats... the “‘something extra’’ that makes 
meat dishes sing. When you crumble Maggi Stock Cubes into 
stews, casseroles, soups — any meat dish — you’re giving a big 
lift to the flavour and richness. You’re adding extra Meatpower. 


COUNTRY CASSEROLE. 


(optional); 2 tbsp. butter; 3 


icelery, chopped; f bayleaf; 


chopped parsley, 





s 


LL 


2 fb, best-end neck chaps; Vy isp, tall; 
f xmall onions; | clove gare, crushed 


fours f pane ware: water; J MAGGI 
REEF STOCK CUBES; M4 cup tom- 
aa sauce; 4 miednent, Potatoes, Cut wild 
45° slices; 2 carrots, sliced: 2 sticks 
finely 


METHOD:—Scaso chops with salt 
and fry with | aliced onion and crushed 


BEEF STOCK CUBES 





garlic until browned on both sides. 
Drain. Place meat into casserole, Add 
butter to pan, melt, then stir in flour 
Cook for 1 minute. Gradually odd 
Water, slurring continuously, (rumble 
in Maggy Beef Stock Cubes and add 
tomato sauce, Place potatoes, carrots, 
celery, remaining onions and bayleaf 
into casserole, Pour gravy over cayse- 
rile. (lover andi cook in moderate oven 
for 2 hours. Garnish with finely 
chopped parsley, SERVES 6, 


Large family? Big party? You can get Mage: Chicken and 
Beef Stock in the generous tablet size too. 
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pint dry urhire 
CHICKEN STOCE CUBES, ‘> pint 
marer—combined 
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CHICKEN 'N WINE CASSEROLE. 
i da. fatter; To thsp, oy Pox 244 04, 
chicken, cui info d¢rving pieces; @ 
rathers Bacon, diced; & small white 
onions: 44 75. wrushrooms, Aaloed; | 
clowe partic, crushed; | red capsicum, 
diced; f buyleaf: 2 hap. flour, Va erp. 
folr, Va isp. pepper — combined: We 

cmc, I MAGGI 


i CHICKEN STOCK CUBES 
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casserole: Add bayleaf. 
and seasonings into combined liquids, 
pour over casierole. Cover and cook in 
a moderate oven until chicken is tender 
—approx. 145-2 brs. SERVES 45. 






METHOD:—Heat butter and oil m 
pan. Add chicken and bacon. Brown 
well. Dransfer to casserole. Add onion, 
mushrooms, garlic and cupsicum to 
pan, fry until tender. Drain, add to 
Blend flour 


| | 
ve 
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What's good for a cold? 
POLDREX' COLD CAPSULES' 


Just one Coldrex Capsule gives 12-hour Sustained 
Relief from head cold miseries. Modem formula 
contains an effective decongestive to make breath- 
ing easy. Clears congested noses. Coldrex has 
anti-secretory actionto 
dry up runny noses 
and watery eyes. 














5 days’ treatment 
— only $1.10. 





SS FROM CHEMISTS 
S - EVERYWHERE 


‘Also Available in New Zealand 


"THLDE 
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With mother's loving touch, 
rub in the soothing warmth 


‘a)i 
Pulme:x cuest rue 


for gentle, clearing 


relief from 
eroletel atom: yale mere) (stm 


When coughs and throal wntztions 
incheate a cold could be coming, 

reach for Pulmes chest rob. Gently 
rob Pulmes on the chest, back ane 
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WHEN he inherited Foul Rock, ome of the- 


Seailly Islamds, from his uncle, ALBERT 
QUINLAN was at i dismayed to find that his 
inheritamee wos only a small stretch of arid, 
fecky: around: 


rudely 
into the island im a fog and was stranded there. 
The ship, the Dmitri Kirov, was ostensibly o 
VOROLOEOV, whose fishermen crew included 
MISCHA, the bosan; his ocphew, VASHLI: 
BORIS, the cook; dog-loyver LEV with his mute 
alsation RASPUTIN; and young Cossack ICOR. 
Actually it was a spy ship carrying highly tech- 
Bical srmamenis and other devices in charge of 
PROFESSOR USHAEOV and two other scientists; 
with pretty young TANYA SUVOROVA as radia 


Seizing o golden opportunity, Rhodes, on 
Albert's behalf, insists that the Russians must pay 
heavy compensation before they can remove any 
equipment from the disabled ship. 

ir supreme command, delighted ot tha 
chance of obtaining a base that commands the 
English Channel and the Atlantic Occan, 
authorises payment to Albert of over o million 
pounds for a ninety-nine year lease of the half 
of the island containing the Dmitri Kirov. 

Promptly an American representative buys the 
other half for the same sam. American Marines 
eccupy it and Foul Hock is converted into two 
armed enrampments, separated by a “Berlin 
Wall” erected by the Russians. 

Albert, bewildered by his sudden fortune, 
occupies an claboratc, sub-divided orange tent on 
the highest part of the island, sharing it with 
Rhodes, his clerk, COLLINS, and Victoria. NOW 
READ ON: 
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Second amusing instalment of our three-part serial By DAVID FORREST 


“Drop a! eried Vorolokov, 
as Boris struggled vainly 
to draw his hand out from 
inside the frozen turkey. 


HE. Foul Rock crisis jolted the world’s Press. It was 
the day after the American landing, The teletype 
machine at the London “Daily Expréss” stuttered, and 
stopped in the middie of a sentence. The bell signalled 
an important message. It hammered back to life. 

Tt was midnight. A taperoom messenger shoved his well- 
fingered “Lady Chatterley” into his pocket and tore the 
paper from the teleprinter. He carried it to a telephone- 
desk, where the night foreign editor sat. The NFE rushed 
it to the might editor. 

“Good one from New York. Russians and Americans 
have each got half an island off the Scillies. Russens 
accusmg the Yanks m the United Nations of aggression, 
I'll ask New York for more” 

The “Express” immediately front-paged its new crusade 
Tt called for a referendum of the Island's inhabitants, Let 
them choose, it shouted, by free vote whether they want 
British, Russian, or American rule. As usual, it called on 
the British Prime Minister to resign. 

The reactions of other London newspapers were also 
charactenstic. 

The “Daily Mail" launched a win-a-car competition, 
asking ¢ntrants to place, in order of preference, ten most 
unlikely items it said would be essential for life on am 
island. 

The “Sun,” in an editorial backing the housewives" 
plight, slammed the American occupation of Foul Rock, 
for the effect it woula have on tne cost of living in the 
U.S. half. 

The “Sketch” headlines read: “They're protectmg an 
island like this.” The entire front page, below the type, 
was a photograph of a bikmi-clad girl sitting om 2 rock. 

The “Daily Mirror” banner declared: Missile threat to 
Island's wildlife. 

The “Telegraph” dug into its files and produced the 
report of an ornithologist who visited the Island im 1/889, 
It published the fact that marsh gas creeped through the 
rocks, “Mincral bonanza,” reasoned the newspaper. 

“The Times” filled its inside pages with interpretive 
assessments by its various experts. It also carried other 
news that morning. But not very much, 

“The Guardian,” on the other hand, just published 
other news. They'd make up for at the followimg day. 

The newspapers went to ‘war. 

By | a.m. the beagles of Fleet Street, the foreign news- 
men, and television and radio teams were on their way. 
Telephones rang im late-night restaurants, homes, and the 
Press Club. Halves of biteer, gins and tonic, wives and 
girlfriends were abandoned. Reporters, on and off duty, 
were dragged back, some happy, some protesting, to their 
offices. They were briefed, and dispatched. 

Now, for everyone, the target was — he first there, and 
get the news back. Half an hour after the alert, there 
were no charter planes available south of Manchester. 

Bie money changed ownership. Photographers, pregnant 
with camera-gear, lumbered into aircraft. Reporters who 
had broken off their story-swopping m the Press Club, 
resumed it at the airport and railway-station buffets, Police 
patrol cars had a busy time pursuing fast cars speeding 
westward. 

By dawn; most of the journalists were m Cornwall. 
Some had arrived from France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany. It was like market day in Penzance. The 
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Mow —An Air Freshener 


THAT KILLS INFLUENZA VIRUS 





Whenever there's sickness in the home, there's 
need for Glen-20 Spray Disinfectant—the modern 
air freshener that kills disease germs .. . germs 

| such as staph. and strep. It even kills, on contact, 
influenza viruses (those that cause Hong Kong 
ang Asian type ‘flu) and rhinovirus (a major 
Known cause of the common cold). 


| Spray Glen-20 in the sick room, in living rooms, 
Me kitchen —on household surfaces such as 
bathroom tiles, handbasins; even baby’s cmb. 


Because Glen-20 is a hospital-type disinfec- 
| lant, it's the fastest, easiest, most effective way 
'9 help stop the spread of colds and ‘flu in your 
home. 
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KEEPS HOMES HEALTHIER, FRESHER 

And Glen-20's scientific formulation seeks out 
odour in the air and kills it... kills it everywhere 
in the room. Glen-20 Spray doesn't just cover up 
odours. It actually gets rid of them. Leaves no 
lingering, perfumy after-scent like old-fashioned 
air fresheners. After spraying Glen-20, every- 
thing smells fresh, clean and sweet. 


Glen20 


SPRAY DISINFECTANT 


At Chemists and Stores Everywhere 


GLENBROOK LABORATORIES * Division of Sterling Pharmaceuticals Pty. Limited, Ermington, N.S.W. 2115 









Even in spotless homes, household germs 
and mildew can cause unpleasant odours. 
Glen-20 Spray kills germs and mildew—des- 

troys the odours they cause. Never /Jeaves a 
teil-tale odour of its own. 





In the shower recess, Glen-20 Spray Disin- 
fectant effectively fights fungus that causes 
athlete's foot. Banishes destructive mould 
and mildew. Gets rid of musty odours, too. 


Spray Glen-20 in the kitchen and under the 
sink. Kills cooking odours. Freshens the air 
— /eaves no lingering, perfumy smell. 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN NEW ZEALAND 4 
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rapid 

— trelief 
of 
mouth 
[ulcers 


‘SM-33° 
—_ i 
mouth ulcers '5M-33' pro- 
vides rapid reliel from pain 
of mouth ulcers, under 
denture ulcers and in- 
flamed gums. it inhibits 
germs in the mouth safely, 
soothingly and swiftly. 
“SM33" promotes quick 
healing of the sore areas or 
tender gums after extrac- 
tions. 

baby teething “‘SM-33' is 
indispensable during the 
teething period. It soothes 
pain and heals gums 
quickly. Safe and simple to 
apply. 

use “SM-32' the family 
preparation for treatment 
of mouth ulcers, sore gums 
and teething troubles. 
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‘PERSOMNILA’ tablets are an effects: 
aid im obtaining relic! from mental 
TE, (Rees bend, iereipge tomtom, 
‘PERSOMALA’ induces healthy, re- 
loxing sleep free from any alter effects 


PERSOMNIA 
AVAILABLE AT ALL CHER 
EXGEFT A OLD, ACT. § TAS 
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helicopter service to sit. 
Mary’s in the Scillies had 
already been doubled and 
the first machine Ieft at 


dawn. 


Fishing boats, loaded with 
and cameramen, 


hungry, and now sea sick, 
they heaved their way to 
ward Foul Rock. 

It was raining, miserable, 
and windy. As the boats left 


| the shelter of the Cornish 


coast, they were hit by a 


| squall. They dipped and 


corkscrewed into a south- 


westerly. 

The passengers flipped 
coins for spare oilskins and 
for the shelter of the smelly 
for'ard cabins. Many of those 


whose stomachs survived the 


| waves couldn't withstand the 
| smell of fish, sweat, and 


diesel furnes. 
The Cornish fishermen in 
the wheelhouse laughed. 


| They chewed on their pipes 


amd swigged at bottles of 
brown ale. By their stan- 
dards, this was mild weather. 

The first journalists 
reached Foul Rock at 9 am. 


| They were French, a team 


from “Paris-Match.” on 
board a large offshore racing 
launch, straight from. Cher- 
bourg. The powerboat 
arrived unnoticed and drop- 
ped anchor, A rubber 
dinghy was lowered over the 
side, and poled to the rocks. 
The first of the journalists 
stepped on to the Island. 

“Halt, stand-where-you- 
are.” The Marine guard 
whirled into a fighting 
crouch, his carbine at his 
hip. He spat out his chew- 
ing gum. “What d'ya want?” 

“We'd like to speak to the 
Commandant. We're from 
‘Paris-Match.’ " 

The Marine wrenched at 
his lanyard and produced a 
whistle. He blew three short 
blasts. The mess emptied as 
men ran to their posts. 

The visitors weren't made 
welcome. The Marine com- 
: red-faced Major 
Corrigan, grudgingly spoke 


to them. He said “no com- 


| ment.” He didn’t object to 
| photographs. No, he wouldn't 


pose with a Russian guard, 
nor on his own. 

The Marines went back to 
their mess, leaving the five 
Frenchmen standing on the 
shore in the rain. [hey tried 


|a similar approach to the 
| Russians at the gate, but 


were ignored. 

The cameramen phote- 
graphed all they could sce 
on the Island. They were 
feloadme when they spotted 
the half-dressed Victoria 
standing at the door of the 
orange tent. Within seconds 
the tent was swarming with 
Frenchmen. 

The flotilla of Press then 
hit Foul Rock, The guard's 
whistle shrilled again as the 
boats appeared through the 
drizzie. 

The Russians reacted 
firmly. Storm-clad armed 
guards slid down the rope 
ladder from the trawler and 
stationed themselves on the 
rocks. There was a loud bang, 
and a red flare hung above 
the trawler, The robot tones 
of 2 lewdhailer reached the 
journalists over the sounds of 
their boats’ engines. 

“Attention. Keep away. 
Keep away. You cannot land 
here. You are in Soviet terri- 


torial waters. Move out.” 


The Cockney voice of a 
cameraman shouted an 
obscene reply. There was 


} loud, coarse Laughter. 


Obediently, however, the 
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AND TO MY NEPHEW ALBERT... 





CONTINUED 


boats turned to the American 
end of the island. They 
nudged each other for moor- 
ings, Cautious fishermen were 
bribed into getting their boats 
closer. There was a scramble 
to get ashore. 

The next few minutes were 
profitable for the German 
and Japanese camera indus- 
tries. In the scuffle, a camera- 
man slipped on wet fish scales 
in one of the boats and 
pitched face forward on to 
the rocks. The Iens was 
punched into his camera's 
body. 

A journalist jumped from 
boat to boat to reach shore. 
He clutched at a camera- 
festooned photographer. Both 
men disappeared into the 
sea. They were gaffed back 
on board by the skilled crew 
of a shark-fishing boat. 

A television cameraman, 
hand-helding a £1,/00 
camera, leapt ashore, tripped 
over a mooring rope, and 
took three uncontrolled strides 
up the rocks. The camera 
tore itself from the battery 
lead, trajected fifteen feet 
into the air, and landed with 
a crash. 

Boats. continued to arrive. 
It was still raining. 

“Collins, hide the gin.” 
Rhodes sat inside the tent 
door, watching the advancing 
Pressinen. 

The “Paris-Match” crew 
were photographing Victoria 
and Albert against the back- 
ground of the trawler, Sud- 
denly, they were avalanched 
by shoving, elbowing, shutter- 
clicking nvals. Albert found 
lumself behind the mass. 

“A bit more leg, love.” 

“Take a deep breath.” 

“Look up.” 

“Stretch.” 

“Say ‘moon,’ Te 


People were almost falling 
off the edge of the island, 
and more were arriving every 
minute. Newsmen milled 
against the barbed wire as 
they tried to interview the 
Russians. The Soviet seamen 
were petting jittery. 

Major Corrigan tried to 
find his Licutenant in the 
crowd. [¢ was impossible. He 
couldn't even find a Marine 
to ask him to find the Lien- 
tenant. He tried shouting. He 
was ignored, He tried push- 
ing, but there were too many 
—and they pushed hack. 

The journalists hadn't 
eaten of drunk for several 
hours. Then someone found 
the drink machines. <A 
black-market rapidly devel- 


oped in American dimes. 


But the evacuation of the 
journalists was even quicker 
than their arrival, It wes 
ingtantancous. Two minutes 
after the exodus » only 
the lame and the sick were 
left, crawling in the direction 
of their boats. Scars of 
foamed water radiated from 
the Island like the spokes of 
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a wheel, as the journalists 
raced to gét their stories back. 
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The Prime Minister stood 
by the window of his office 
in Dawning Street, irymg out 
his new electric razor. He was 
shaving one of the cactus 
plants in the tray on the sill. 
He didn’t hear the red tele- 
phone buzz. 

He blew the cactus bristles 
out of the razor and exam- 
ined his morming’s work. 
Eleven green sausages stood 
nude in the dry sand. 

The telephone rang again. 
This time he picked it up. 

“Washington,” a voice said. 

“Pome Minister here.” 

“Like you to keep your 
newsmen off the Island. 
Strict news embargo. We're 
trying to de-escalate. Pollmeg 
out the fleet today. The 
Russians are doing the same.” 

“Be a pleasure to help.” 

There was an agomnised 
gasp. “Please don't help—yust 
stay, out of it.” 

The Prime Minister tensed 
himself for the inevitable 
question about his wife's well- 
being. It didn't come. The 
White House phone was 
already down. 


Victona was having the 
tome of ber hfe. She was 
constantly surrounded by a 
retinue of Marines. They were 
her slaves. She was not 


allowed to do anything for 


herself, or for anyone else. 

Zeke, the Marine's Ken- 
tucky chef, watched her with 
big-brother interest. He for- 
bade her to cook. 

“Ain't no need. Four 
extras no difference to me.” 

He was her tector. It 
took the young Marines only 
a few days to find that the 
degree of their friendship 
with Victoria governed the 
sme of their meals. If they 
stepped beyond Zeke’s very 
rigid limits, their food por- 
tions shrank. His method 
never failed. A man can 
starve for so long. 

Albert was frantic. He 
knew Victoria was as eager 
for him as ever. She wanted 
to be alone with him. But in 
the daytime, eyes followed 
them everywhere. In the eve- 
ning, mg ttgeed owners did the 
trailing, In tent, there was 
Rhodes, Collins —and the 
canvas wall. Albert's sleep 
was rumed by nightmares. 

Meanwhile, another indi- 
a well pleased with the 
whole set-up was Rasputin, 
Lev's mute alsatian, Actually, 
the laziest and friendliest of 
dogs, Rasputin now had 
dual nationality. 

As the days he got 
fatter. He'd learnt the meal 
timetable on both sides of the 
wire. Now that his true harm- 
lessness was recognised, he 
was no longer regarded as a 
watchdog. He had the free- 
dom of the Island. 


His day began with a bis- 
FOR THE CHILDREN 
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cuit with WVorolokov, then 
breakfast with the Russan 
crew. This was followed by 
ketchup and comfiakes in the 
American sector. Mid-morn- 
ing would find him back on 
the trawler, where he mew 
Boris would be clearing the 
galley scraps. An hour later, 
he would heip Zeke sort the 
American cookhouse garbage. 

This usually took him until 
lunch began on the Dmitni 
Kirev. He would sleep for 
an hour in the sun on the 
rocks below the trawler, and 
would wake refreshed and 
hungry for the utbits now 
available im the American 
TCS. 

His afternoon was divided 
between the two cooks, Zcke 
and Boris. By six in the eve- 
ning, he was so crammed he 


effort. His only exercise was 
his walk from one meal to 
another. 

The Americans also were 
now enjoying the Island. It 
was obvious they'd have no 
trouble from the Ruessian sea- 
men. The Marines knew the 
Russians’ crash - damaged 
equipment was still mopera- 
tive, and would remain 
unworkable for the time 
bemg. 


Crean 's orders 


were to hold the Island and 
establish a base. In the mean- 
time, discipline was slightly 
relaxed. Parades and arms- 
drills were minimal. There 
were still guard duties, but 
the men carricd batons 
instead of rifles. 

The only tension, now, 
came from the loudspeaker 
which Major Corrigan set up 
near the wire. It wasn't bus 
idea, and it annoyed him as 
much as it deafened the 
Russians. For an hour every 
morming and afternoon, it 
blared out tape-recorded 
propaganda in “Russian.” 

None of the Marmes could 
understand a word. To the 
Russians, the loudspeaker was 
just noise. Someone k on 
the U.S. Fleet had blundered. 
The tapes were in Albanian, 
hus Russians commtoet 
bolting a speaker on 
of the trawler. This was 
switched on at the same time 
as the U.S. speaker. To the 
Americans, the Russians’ 


casting Corporation’s cricket 
commentaries. 

For an hour m the morn- 
ing, and an hour im the cve- 
ning, everyone had headaches. 

Corrigan’s men had so 
much time on their hands 
that every item of their 
equipment was kept im text- 
book order. Footdrill waz out 
of the question: they couldn't 
march over the rough rocks. 
Corrigan thought of ways of 
keepirg them occupied. 

He arranged a shooting 


match, The men unenthusi- 


ly THM 





astically took part. They | 


knew that Zeke would win. 
He tried unarmed combat, 
The men were just as dis 
interested. ‘There wasn't much 
fun in being smashed against 
rocks by Joe Suki, the Navy 


Swimming was the most 
popular contest. Corrigan 


allowed Victoria and Albert 
to compete. The Marines 


usually jet her win, but there 


was always a scramble for 


second place, as the man got 


a consolation kiss, Albert, a 
Swimmer,  inVvaria 


. variably 
ound himself bemmed in by 


three or four water-polo 
playing Grunts. He never 
finished higher than fourth. 

In 


keeping his seamen occupied. 


All t wanted to do was to 
fish. Russian Navy 


didn't provide fishing pear 


because it never expected the 
Dmitn Kirov to be used 
for that purpose. So the men 
made thei 


their own. 
forged hooks and 
filched nylon lines from 


loons. Bronze brazing rods 
were converted imto lobster 
pots, which they lad off the 
rocks. 


Now a date vitally impor- 
tant for beth halves of the 
Island was approaching, 
July 4 was near and Corn- 
gan bad been notified by 
radio that supplies to meclude 
special Independence Day 
food would be dropped on 
the Island. 

July 
lokov's 


barbecue. 


Laget 
she had knitted him. 

It was July Ist. Albert and 
Victoria had been on the 
Island for three weeks. They 
weren't allowed off it. They 
couldn't even visit neighbor- 
about the cinema where he 


4 


Manny for extended leave. 
He knew the manager would 
look after the old-age pen- 
sioners, but who would look 
after Manny? 

He hadn't imagined that 
being a millionaire could be 
so limiting, 

“Don't 


‘5 Caming 


; got my 
interests, here,” said Albert, 
thinking of Victoria. “But I 
can't get my hands on that 
either,” 

Rhodes had cause to worry. 
His gin stock was disturbingly 
low. He was rationing him- 
seii to half-tumblers, and 
even considered stretching it 
out with the beip of the 
Americans soda, Hot he 
decided to postpone this 
EMicrerneyv,. 

Victoria bubbled. She 
owned a male harem, fifteen 
tough, bronzed sea-soldiers, 
who wooed her contim- 
ously, She was a goddess, 
with a millionaire in tow. 

“Gee, honey, we'll soon be 
alone,” she told Albert when 
he complained, “I dig you 
the most,” 

But this only made matters 
worse. Her growing Ameti- 
can vocabulary only reim- 
forced his protests that she 
was seeing too much of the 
Marines. 

An aircraft droned nearer. 
It glimted in the sunlight as 
it homed on the Island Ie 
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the Russian sector, 


Vorolokev found no problem 
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YOUR RECIPE COULD WIN YOU BIG PRIZES—AND AN EXCITING STAY IN 
MELBOURNE TO TAKE PART IN THE GRAND FINALS... 


Just send us your favourite recipes (as many as you 
like) with a Bake-Off entry form, (See section details.) 
Your recipes will be tested by top Home Economists 
and could win you big prizes and the chance to bake 
your own récipe in the Grand Finals to be heid in 
Melbourne in the week of October 20, flying Ansett and 
staying at the Southern Cross Hotel. Entries close 
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SPECIAL AWARDS 


REGIONAL: NEW! Winners will be 
ietted from approx. 36 areas over all 
States, They will be announced after 
entries cloge and may be eligible for the 
National Finals. $3,600 in PRIZES. Eaoh 
Regional Winner wing $100 and a Gake- 
Of Plaqua. $3,600, 











VaE Atstnatian Women's WEEELY 


August 15, So enter now! 


INTERNATIONAL JUDGES—Top Chefs from Inter- 
Continental Hotels in the Pacific and Asian Area, and 
Bake-Off Chairman Graham Kerr will judge the Main 


Course Dish. 


International Judges and Bake-Off Finalists will stay at Melbourne's famous 


inter-Continental 





SECTION ONE: 
(Cakes) 


Open to all entrants, 

Cake recipe using Butter and 

White Wings Sell-Ralsing or Plain 

Flour, PRIZE: $200 cash plus @ 

€350 Whirlpool Premier Range— 
The Champion (Gas or Electric). 


$550 





otel, the Southern Cross...and fly Ansett in Australia. 





SPECIALCHARITY 
SECTION: (Cakes) 


MEW Cre fuoreaeetalivs airy 
only tam any fone fee fied 
ald ira tend eles Gott ont 
bitin Wh offisr, peciiana an 
Baitie and Sida Wirae Awl! 
Raising of Fain Fl PRIFES 
Lal, 31,000, 2rd, S900), 3rdeaaau 








SECTION FOUR: SECTION FIVE: (A) SECTION FIVE: (8) 
(Busy Lady) (Main Course) (Main Course) 

Open to all entrants. Open to all entrants, (Final Bake-Of to be NEW! Men only. (Final Gake-Oll to be carried 
Quick recipes for Busy Ladies using any of the corried out by lop male chefs,) oul by fop male chets,) 


White Wings Bultercake Mixes and Buliter—or 
White Wings Poppin’ Fresh Refrigerated Dough 
Products and Butter. PRIZE: $200 cash plus a 
$350 Whirlpool Premier Range—The Champion 


Use Buiter Write Wing Flour and taaiure 
other typical Australien ingredienis. Budge 
jimit, $1.00 per serve. State nucibor of serves 


Use Butter, White Wings Flaw and. tenture 
olher tygica) Australian ingredients. Budget 
jimit, $1.00 por serve, Stata number o! serves 
PAIZE: $250 cash 





(Gas or Electric), 


BEST JUNIOR: any boy or 
air! under 18 years of age@ on 
Augusl 15, 1969. Selected from 
any category. Eligible for-sealectian 
as Watianal Finalist, PALE: 8200 
cash plus a $350 Whirlpool Premier 
Range—The Champion [Gas oF 
Electric). $550, 


HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN: open to handi- 
Canned éblidran from ony Handi. 
capped CGhildians arganmallon 
hark your aniries wih an “SJ” 
PRIZE £100 Ist. $50. e0ch for bowl 
inveach Sinta, $400 


Show you love "em 
with While Wings, 
best home-made you 
can make...and add 
the golden goodness 
of your favourite 
brand of Butter. 
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PRIZE: #200 caah pilus oa $35) VWehiripool 
Premier Aange, The Champion (Gas of Electrig} 







Note: Rectpes must include name of mcipe, 
NE ingrediants, quantitize, mMethed of making up, 

















baking tine and lamperature (gas or electric), Pro- 
isesional Ghelé and Home Economists (moligible. 





Simply write out your lavourne recipes 
and send to: "69 Butter/White Wings Bake-Oif, 
P.O. Box 63, Chippendale, N.S.W. 2006. 


NAME 
ADDRESS his 
STATE POSTCODE 


Tick sections in which your recipes are entered 


SECTION 


If nol yat 16 years of age on JUNIDRS i between 18 and 30 years ofage on YOUNG 
August 15, place lick here oa August 15, place tick here |MODERNS 
Decision of the judges wil! be finat and ne correspondance will be entered into. 
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Lemons Bring Beauty 
To Your Skin 


iA RADIANTLY lovely skin is 2 beauty asset you 

can so easily achieve through the natural, com- 
plexion-beautifying properties of special Caribbean 
beauty lemons Today, scientists have extracted and 
adapted the pure juice of this lemon to produce a 
remarkably effective skm freshener that invigorates, 
firms, clarifies, and refines the skim. Mamta the 
soft, dewy bloom of your complexion by using this 
wonderful bracing and stimulating lemon freshener 
m the following ways. 


Flower-Like Freshness 


(CHERISH the petal-fresh beauty and bloom of your 

complexion by stimulating the circulation and 
toning the skin daily with generous splashings of 
lemon Delph freshener. This will keep your skin 
supple, dissolve all traces of stale cream and make-up 
secreted in the pores and help prevent clogging. Lemon 
Delph freshener not only provides your complexion 
with the perfect basis for a smooth, flattering make-up 
but gives your skin a really young, wide-awake glow. 


Banish Skin Blemishes 


A GOOD way to remedy those irritating little skin 

spots is to dab them with a lemon refining skin 
freshener before making-up. The gentle toning and 
mild antiseptic action of lemon Deiph freshener will 
banish blemishes, close the slack pores, which are 
known to be one of the causes of disturbed skin, 
while it stimulates and invigorates the skin cells, 
reducing the chances of new disturbances, 


For Soft, Smooth Elbows 


oy se can be soft, smooth and always 
wely en give them a reguiar toni 
treatment with a lean cite freshener. Soak a cothon 
worl pad im freshener and pat vigorously all over 
tne skin of both elbows. The gentle bleaching and 
toning action of the lemon Delph freshener will 
eliminate any sign of muddiness, giving them a fair 
appearance, to soften and protect the elbows, 
smooth in a film of tropical Ulan oil for their final 
touch of beauty. 


Make the Most of Your Freshener 


baa Se sis skin freshener even more 
ously refreshing—keep it in the refrigerator. 
When chilled it gives an added tingle to your skin, an 
=i and blush of colour to your cheeks. 
on way to start the day—and a blissful pick 
through the day, — 
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AND TO MY NEPHEW ALBERT... 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63 


circled them. A 
orange 

«iro beneath 
at toward them. 

“Supplies,” shouted Luigi 

| Morelli, the American sentry. 

“Launch the dinghy,” Cor- 
rigan called. 

The plane made a run 
upwind, diagonally across 
the Island. The pilot nar- 
rowly avoided violating 
Soviet air space. The 
Russians on the deck of the 
trawler stood, faces upward. 
They saw three bundles drop. 
White parachutes umbrellaed 

| open and drifted toward the 


Eslarid. 


It was a good drop. The 
bundles splashed into the 
sea, thirty feet offshore, and 
were collected almost 
immediately by the waiting 
Marines. 

The aircraft made a 
second run. The door be- 
tween the twin fiselages 
opened. It gave birth . . - 

| “Holy cow!” The startled 
exclamation came from Ace 
Elismore, the young Liru- 
tenant who had Ied the 
“attack” on the Land. “Just 
what we necded — a jeep.” 

Clusters of parachutes 
burst open above cach end 
of the falling vehicle. 

“A dollar gets you five it 
lands om the mess,” offered 
Elliot Hennessey, the colored 
Top Sergeant. 

“I'l! take that,” said Ells- 


} mone. 


Two final bundles were 
thrown from the aireraft. 

“They'll never make the 
Island,” said Morelli. 

A gust of wind caught the 
jeep. It hit the flagpole at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, 
There was a splintering. The 
top of the flagpole jack- 
knifed. The flag was 
snatched by the jecp and 
carried away. 

The spinning vehicle just 
cleared the barbed = wire 
barrier and the ducked heads 
of the Soviet cuards, and 
slewed to a halt on the flat 
ground in front of the 
trawler. The parachutes died, 
sinking to the rocks. The 
Stars.and Stripes looked back 
ai the Americans from its 
new home in the Soviet sec- 
Cor. 

“Thanks for nothing,” 
Morelli shouted at the 
retreatme aircraft. 

“What happened to the 
rest of the stuff?" someone 
asked. 

Eyes scanned the sta and 
the surrounding rocks, 

“That plane musta been 
fiown by a Russian — look!” 

A plastic drum was hang- 
ing by its parachute from 
the stern radio mast of the 


| Dmitn Kirov. It was uw- 


noticed by the Russians, who 
were more interested in the 
jecp. They stood around it 
in a group. 

The radio operator called 
Corrigan over. He picked up 

|} the headset. “Have you 
received the supplics?” asked 
a voice. 

“The three first bundles. 
The jeep's gone to the 
Rustians, And the black 

|} drum. What was in it?” ” 

“Your turkeys.” said the 
voice. “Tough buck. Out.” 

4tke appeared through the 
doorway of the radio tent. 

“They ain't sent mah ror- 
keys, sir,” be said. 

“They have,” replied Cor- 
ngan, “That's them hanging 

} on the trawler.” 
Hennessey called from out- 


side. “Major, a Russian to 
set you, sir.” 

Corrigan went out and 
walked over to the wire 
where the scientist Ushakov 
was standing. 

“Is this 
grinned, 
the carefully 
and Stripes. 

Corrigan took it, “What 
about the jecp?” he asked. 

The scientist 93 ygrmord 
again. “Jt has violated Sovict 
airspace, and is forfeit,” he 
said firmly. He bowed to the 
Major, turned and walked 


back. 
i jeep didn’t 


matter. The Russians were 
welcome to-it. “There was 
nowhere to drive i, anyway. 
But Independence Day 
turkeys were another matter. 

“Ah got the cranberry 
sauce orl ready,” grumbled 
Zeke. 

“How much if I get the 
turkeys?” asked Joe Suki. 

“No chance,” said Zeke. 

“Sure I can,” said Joe. 

“Tl give a five spot,” said 
Morelli. 

“Me, too,” said Ace Ells- 
more. 

Other Marines agreed. 

“I don’t want to know,” 
said the Major. “But Pll 
chip in another five if I get 
turkey on July 4th.” 

“Leave it to me, kids.” 
Suki's slight Oriental feat- 
ures beamed. He flexed his 
massive shoulders, “We'll be 


yours?” he 
Corrigan 
folded Stars 


“Help me play it, you 
fool. I'll break the ime.” 

The two men hauled on 
the fish. It dragged yards of 
ling mito the water, but they 
gradually drew it back. It 
surged forward again. 

“Easy,” coaxed Boris. 

“My harpoon,” panied 
Igor. 

“Get it — fast” 

‘The monster fish was now 
only a few yards out in the 
thick seaweed. 

Igor ran up the rocks 
“We've got a shark,” he 
shouted. “My harpoon 

It was dropped to him 
from the trawler. The fish- 
ermen ran back with him 
to Boris. Many hands 
grabbed the lime from the 
panting cook. The fishermen 
could just make out the 
glint of the fish wf threshed 
in the lea 

Igor peng is arm 
and launched his harpoon. 
The fish stood up on two 
feet and charged at the Rus- 
sians. Boris fell backward 
into the water. 

The black monster 
sezed Ipor and threw him 
after his harpoon. “KAecaty 
... It screamed, charging 
the other stupefied Russians. 

“Frogman,” Boris cried 
belatedly as the figure shook 
the air bottles from its 
shoulders and kicked off its 
fins. “Hold him.” 

But Suky stood, his feet 
balanced lightly on a rock, 
picking the Russians off as 
they attacked him. He was 
calm and enjoying himerif. 
He might have been back 
on the dojo mats, instructing 
the Navy judo team. He 
called out the names of the 


IN AND OUT OF SOCIETY 


defrosting those.turkeys to- 
night. Help me dress.” 

Suki, a Filipmo, was one 
of the Marines’ Beach Reeon- 
naissance Team — 2 frog- 
man. He was hustled into 
the mess. The men collected 
his gear. 

Corrigan presently saw 
them making for the shore, 
Suki in his frogman’s dut- 
fit. He immediately turned 
away on some make-believe 

Boris the Russian cook had 
barely given the jeep a 
glance. To him it was just 
a hunk of dull machinery. It 
wasn't as interesting as his 
new bait. He was trying the 
limpets he'd chiselled off the 
rocks. 

The bite, when .it came, 
whipped the cord through 
his fin It cut deep into 
the fiesh. This was a sea 
Mawister. 

“Igor,” shouted Boris 
“Come quick.” 

The young Cossack leapt 
from rock to rock to the 
cook's side. 

“Pull” shouted Eoris. 
Igor grabbed the line and 
put a turn round his wrist. 
He was almost dragged into 
the water. 
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throws as he disposed of his 
attackers. 

He had just executed a 
spectacular Utsui-goshi on 
one man, dropping him 


“heavily on his back on the 


rocks, when Ushakov step- 
ped up with a sub-machine- 
gun. Reluctantly, Suki put 


‘up his arms ‘The Russian 


prodded his captive with the 
barrel. 

It was painful — for 
Ushakov. For Suki used one 
of the defences unarmed 
Samurai warriors developed. 
He swept his left arm down 
if an arc, trapped Ushakov's 
left hand against the front 
erip of the machine-gun, 
lifted the muzzle, and step- 
ped underneath. 

Ushakov had time to be- 
come. interested in the tech- 
nique even before he left 
the He was surprised 
to find that he was in the 
air long enough to get a clear 
upside-down picture of Igor 
crashing the shaft of the 
harpoon on to the frogman's 
head. 

Ushakoy and Suki recov- 
ered consciousness at the 
same time. They were both 
lying on the deck of the 
trawler where they had been 
carried by the bruised Rus- 
sian seamen, 
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territory. You have myjured 
my men. teagan one day 
our c e violated 
ite ii This is preat 
provocation.” 

Suki swallowed. He de 
ciied the most 
course of action would be 
to tell the Russians the truth, 
“7 came for our turl 


ba 1 
Swe 


_Even to him the 


sounded unreal, 

The frown didn’t 
Voralokov's face. 
stupid story is this?” 

“Our turkeys landed on 
mast.” He pointed. The } 
turkeys weren't visible from 
the deck. He realised that he 
would have to convince ) 
Vorolokov quickly. 

“Can I show you?” he]. 
asked. He hoped they were | 
still there. » | 

“No.” Vorolokov spat a | 
command at one of the sez. 
men in Russian, The mon 
clambered over the side of |! 
the ship, dropped down the 
ladder and walked away. He 
looked up to the stern of the 


fully to the deck in front of 


their officer. , 


“Open it," he said. “No. 
You open it.” He pomted at 
Suki. 

The Russians we 
back. Suki Seed ae 
feet and bent over the plas 
ue drum. 

“Remember the 
Please move slowly.” 

With exaggerated care, 
Suki unlatched the fasteners. 
The insulated lid came off 
smoothly. He laid it on the — 
deck. Small blocks of ice 
shattered as they tumbled 


Out. 


run. 


He said something else in 
Russian. sid3 

Boris, dty again and in his 4] 
chef's clothes, stepped to the ] 


container, brushed aside the 


ice splinters and lifted out a 9 


polythene packet. Five simi- 
lar parcels followed it. The 
Russians stared in utter 
astonishment at a neat row | 
of turkeys on their deck. | 
Suki had stepped back. 
Tanya, completely intri 
had forgotten about him and 
was aiming the sub-machine- 
gun—if at all—at the birds 
Boris unwrapped one. His 
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“Enough,” said “‘Vorolokov. | 
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Gendening Book, Vol. 4— page 33 
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A more specific soil mixture for 
cam ier John ‘Innes formula. 
i 7 parts by volume medium loam 
(a goed garden soil that has had ; 
lime, ete, added occasionally), 2 parts 
sand, and 3 of moistened peatmoss. To 
each 2 gallon bucketful add a 
tezpoon of good, complete fertiliser and 
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Cyclamens give their best performance 
during the first year of flowering. New 
plants, raised from seed sown summer 
autumn, will flower the follow- 


1 


es FLOWER GARDEN 

the flower garden, most sowings 
and plantings for spring are over, but 
patching may be needed. Unless the 
Simiving seedlings are still small, it will 
be hard to find replacements to match 
them. To avoid an uneven effect, con- 
Gene the “thinnest™ part of the bed; 
and fill the gap with a drift or border 
of a quicker-flowering annual, 

_ Seedlings of nemesias would be attrac- 
tive, quick - flowering replacements 


they may not flower until late October, 
bat they are compact and attractive. 
Violas will tide over into summicr, 
Tanning to give color while summer 
Phlox or petite marigolds establish. 
There are also several quick-flowrring, 
f re nents to start from seed sown 
Gimect into the garden — Fairy | 
(15 w 18m. high), like a host 
of tiny snapdragons; virgini ! 


taller types in miniature {ta Ihn.); 
double, very fragrant. Alyseum is ako 2 
1 fill m for a carpeting effect. 
Dapime should be soon peeping out 
and walting its rwert perfume on night 
ar. In some areas it is already flower- 
a ube best treatment now or any 


Ome is to leave it undisturbed. So 
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Unitke most other hous plants, 
cyclamens are fed in winter, as this is 
their main growing season, Use complete 
soluble i such as Thrive, 
Zest, and Aquasol, once a fortnight. 

As a safeguard, immerse the pot in a 
bucket of water for a few minutes before 
feeding to wash out any reduc of 
unused fertiherr and to stop it from 
building up to dangerous levels. Splash or 
sponge over foliage to remove dust. 

Cytlamens make delightful garden 
plants, especially im temperate, not too 
frosty, districts, Choose a sheltered 
position, lightly shaded by deciduous 
trees such as maple, birch, or proms. 
Partly shaded rockery pockets are ideal, 
for although cyclamens need a constantly 
moist soil drainare is aleo essential. 

In otherwise flat areas where soil im 
beavy or drainage doubtful, raise the 
level of the soil for them. A few rocks 
set to retain a mound a foot or two 
across, and 4+ to Gin. higher than the 
surrounding soil, would be large enough 
to take several plants. Complete the set- 
ting by adding clumps of ferns, primulas, 
or both. 

The sod. Cyclamens are best in a 
good, crumbly soil. Garden loam can be 
rought to their liking by adding well- 
rotted leafmould or pratmoss. They like 
a ahightly limy soil, so when using peat- 
— which ws acid, give a light ona 


often at flowering time, overindulgent 
owners hasten it to an untimely end 
by overfertiising, heavy mulching, and, 
worst of all, cultivation round the root 
afta, 

A light sprinkling of, say, camellia 
and azalea or daphne fertiliser is bhene- 
ficial. Use only about a handfu! to a 
medium-sized plant, and scatter in 
mainly under the outer foliage rather 
than close to the stem. Subsequent water- 
ing will take this down to the roots. 


Leafmould ts a good mulch for daphne, 
as it keeps down Weed growth and stops 
sail caking. doing away with the need 
for cultivation. Don't mulch with rich 
compost, fresh ¢raw clippings, or animal 
manures, 

If buds of daphne drop prematurely, 
suspect mealy bug, a flattened, downy, 
grey-white infestation found in bud 
clusters, junctions of rtem and Icayes, or 
underneath leaves, usually along the 
midrily, 

Control; About 2 tablespoons of white 
oi] per gallon of water, preferably with 
@ teaspoon of malathion or nicotine sul- 
phate. Mix the white oi] with a Iittle 
water before adding to the remainder, 
Spray to wet the underside of foliage 
az much as possible. 

Feel polyantius to encourage stronger 
growth and more flowers. Use complete 
soluble preparations as suggested for 
cyclamens. 

Dull, mottled folinge suggests minute 
red apider or aphis behind foliage. Con- 
trol by watering plants over with rogor, 
Ichaycid, metasystox. 

Mectasystox is the most toxic, but 
gives longest control, and runoff is 
usually absorbed through roots. Avoid 
skin contact and excessive inhalation — 
easier to accomplish when waterins the 
chemical over the plant, rather than 
spraying. 

It @ still too early for pruning of 
moti ormamentak. Next month is ume 
for roses, cven later in cold districts: 
sumilarly for crepe myrtles. 

Spring-flowering shrubs and blossoms 
are pru immediately after flowering. 
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The first time you 
tried Supp-hose for 
tired legs, you 
discovered how 
sheer they stretched. 
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It took months 
to discover 
how long they last. 


One day your legs just wouldn’t put up with that tired feeling any more. 
So you bought a pair of All-nylon Supp-hose (thinking “I'll only wear 
them around the house where nobody will see me”). 

Then, when you put them on and looked im the murror, you discovered 
that what we've been saying all along is truce: All-nylon Supp-hose 
Stretch to a sheerness you'd never expect from a stocking that does so 
much good. 

50 you wore them everywhere. And no one ever knew but you. 

Your legs never felt so good. 

You sec, this is the secret of All-nylon Supp-hose: the tghter you stretch 
them, the more good they’re domg — and the sheerer they become. 
It’s this sheer stretch that gives sagging leg muscles two-way support 
and aids circulation to do away with that ured, sluggish feeling. 

At first you might think $4.20 is a bit extravagant, but when you are 
still wearing them months later, you realise All-nylon Supp-hose are 
a beaunful bargain. 

They're not to be confused with Naked Supp-hose which, because they're 

ultra-sheer and merely to give legs a lift, don’t grve full support, don’t last 

quite as long. 
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The Cadbut y Cheesecake takes some beating. piers whieh 
| : more so. But if you really want to go to town, 
Chocolate Cheesecake 


at every party. Cadbury’s Chocolate Cheesecake of the Year! 


of the year Mmmmm: With Cadbury's Bournville Cocoa, of course. 


’ P.O. Boz 1159 M, Hobart,» 
Tasmania, 7001, enclosing 
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* THE CADBURY <— 
COOK BOOK 

Pe § 32 pages of exciting recipes. 

F Write to “Cadbury Cook Book’ Filling 1% tablespoons gelatine, 4 Cup Water, 4 CUD Sugar, 4 CUD evaporated 

7) ~milk, %& cup Cadbury's Bournville Cocoa, two 4-oz. packets cream cheese —, 


here’s the recipe you'll be pestered for 


< Biscuit Crust 2 cups crushed sweet biscuits, 1 tablespoon sugar, 4-6 os. 
shortening — melted. 


softened, 4 cup sugar, 114 teaspoons vanilla essence, one 14% oz. can evaporated 


(Sc: in stamps to cover 5 : ' 
7 posiage and milk — chilled icy cold, 
nerd packaging. = Method: Combine the biscuit crumbs, sugar and shortening. Press into the bottom 


and sides of an 8" or 9° spring form pan or a 13° x 9° x 2” baking pan. Chill. Place 
| gelatine and water in a saucepan, heat until gelatine dissolves. Stir in 4 cup of sugar, 
% cup of evaporated milk and the cocoa. Cool until the mixture begins to thicken. Beat the 
cream cheese, & cup sugar and vanilla together. Add the geéiatine mixture. Beat the chilled 
evaporated milk to stiff peaks, fold in cream cheese mixture. Pour into the biscuit crust. Chill 8 
hours or overnight. Decorate with tinned mandarin oranges. Serves 8-10. 


Give it the true chocolate flavour of 
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THE STARS 


By FISA MURRAY: Week starting May 28 


ee sll 
@eu, ARIES: March 21-April 20 
* lucky number this week, 7. Gambling colors, white, 


Lucky days, _—- Monday. 
Your way i _ ur ruling star is micely 
iS: sabe favorable there 





eekend is upsetting. Don't get financially 
could lose out. However, May 
assists finance—and the dolce vita. 


5 GEMINI: May 21-June 21 


this week, 6 Gambling colors, blue, gold. 
Wednesday, Thursday. 
and there’s a clear- 


yout swinging cycte 
1, except for the weekend, which could 
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¢ stars. June 1 is particularly hostile 
judgment, legal concerns, and travel. Also 
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fies beneath smiling stars, and nice things 
ones and on the home front. It's fine 
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span until June 11—29th being especially favoring. Play 
& cool, which comes easily to Virgoans. Many—particu- 
laly the end-of-sign segment—will have to be extra 


travelling. 





LIBRA: September 24-October 23 


number this week, 1. Gambling colors, orange, 
Wednesday Thursday 


* Thinking of improving your ; work conditions or of going 
on 8 short trip? Well, 20th is favorable, but weekend 
is not. You'll have to play it sale on the road—rat race, 
especially 1st. ‘s a good run of stars 
unt 11th. A mini-muddie spot on Monday night. 


.# SCORPIO: October 24-November 22 
© Lucky y sumber this week, 4. Gambling colors, pink. navy. 
* Ma the best best day—fne for (i 

y < tat ne speculating (if you 
have any lazy money), good for beginning a cruise or for 
Just plain planning. Weekend. ration f Sunday, is tense 
and nervy. Curb the urge to splurge, and hang on to your 





A spat with a 


* Lucky number this week. 2 _Sembling colors, orange 








11 you except the weekend, ates 0 goed. strstr endl 
th, when you can push your ambitions and escalate 
“afeer- and stetus-wise. However, weekend could prove 
nervy and tense. Hold your horses and avoid a lover's 
Quarral 
ge CAPRICORN: December 22-Jamvary 20 
* Lucky number this week, 2. Gambling colors, red, silver. 
WAY days, Friday, Tuesday. 
tempo of has quickened for many 

Fa dag definitely in the picture. Excluding the weekend 
is Sars are favoring, especially for matters. May 29 
more then usually lottery-lucky, but 1st is | 
“4 AQUARIUS: January 21-Febroary 19 

lucky number this week, 3. Gambli colors, green, 
white. Lucky days. Wednesday. Monday. 
* There could be strained relations with the posite sex 
wing rand. and Cupid is in cantankerous humor. Other- 
= 900d stars until Juné: 11. Romance looms Iife- 
atta, and the wu 


‘could form happy friendships, 


23th. 
: ZS. PISCE: Febreary 20-March 20 
Lucky number this week, 4. Gambling colors, red, green. 
jock Thursday, Monday. 
Fortunate focus on matters matrimonial and maritet— 
end, when there could be misunderstanding 
its ne for orange 


soul-mate. Otherwise 
soms, particularly 23th. Stick to routine 1st, make 
moves—and watch finances. 
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AND TO MY NEPHEW ALBERT... 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70 


) eyes glistened with profes- 


stonal interest as he examined 


} it, It was huge. To him & 


Was more cxciting than any 
woman. He licked his lips. 
lis breast was white, fill and 
voluptuous, Tte legs shapely, 
with mot too much smew. 
Its unblemished back was 


| smooth and delicately pro- 


portioned. Enraptured, he 
Caressed it. 

He was dragged from his 
culinary ecstasy by a com- 
mand. “Put your hand 
inside,” said Vorolokov. 
“Make sure it's empty.” 

Boris stuffed his fat hand 
through the poulterer’s open- 
img. 

“There's something there,” 
be said. “It's hard” 

“Aaakhhh.” said Vorolo- 
kov. “Get # out. Take care.” 

Boris gingerly closed his 
fingers over the pa 
inside and tried to withdraw 
his hand. It was impossible. 
The frozen narrow opening 
gripped his clenched fist. 

“I can't get my hand out,” 
he said simply. 

“Drop it,” cried Vorolokov 


} impatiently, “Let go of the 
ty { thing inside, We'll shake it 


aut." 
Bors did as he was told. 


The turkey dropped to the 
deck with a thump. The 


| package fell out. A trans- 


parent envelope of frozen 
viblets skated to Vorolokov's 
feet. 
They searched the remain- 
ing five turkeys. Vorolokov 
turned to Suki. “You Ameri- 


} cans have no food?” 


“sure we've got food," 
“Then why you risk 


life to get this birds?” 


“It's Independence Day 


, food,” he said. 


“Independence Day?" 

“Ubuh.” He thought 
quickly “Like your 
Day. It's the day we it oun 
freedom. It's the day after 
tomorrow.” 

“The day after tomorrow 
is mine birthday.” The Rus- 
man officer smiled. “You are 
very foolish man, But very 
strong. You fight my whole 
crew for, six birds. They 
must be much importance 
to you.” 

Suki felt the pendulum 
swing in his favor, and kept 
quiet, 

“I have never eaten soch 
gross turkey,” grinned Voro- 
“Il give you your 
freedom for two birds. But 
don't being so stupid again.” 
Suki nodded agreement. 
He bundled four turkeys and 
the gthlet packe:s into the 
container, clamped the lid 
back on, and hoisted the 
drum easily on to his shoul- 
der. He was in a burry. He 
didn’t want the Russian tw 


some cran- 
berry sauce,” he said. 
His air bottles and diving 


) gear were lying on the rocks 


at the bottom of the rope 
ladder. He halanced tie 
equpment on the other 
shoulder, erimned at the row 
of heads watching him from 
the rail of the trawler, and 
swageered toward the har- 
rier. 


The guard saw him and 


} pulled open the gate. Suki 


cheerfully nodded to him 
and walked  jauntily 
through, whistling Yankec 
Doodle. 

On the American side he 
was immediately surrounded 
by cheermg Grunts. 


“We thought you were a 
wonner.” 

“Whatjade?” 

“Howja do it?” 

suki lowered his air 
bottles to the ground, Then 
he handed the big black 
drum to Zeke. “You guys 
owe me eighty dollars.” he 
said. 


“This is 
House,” said the voice. 

“Fm glad you rang,” said 
the PM. “I want 
advice.” 


“sure.” ‘There was an 


unguarded note of surprise. | 


“What do you do with a 
droopy cactus?” 

There was the sound of 
slow breathing over the Hoi 

“What happened to it?” 
The words were clipped 
with fatherly enunciation. 

“It got shaved.” 

“Shaved ?™ 
silence. “No wonder it's sag- 
ging, it's spmecless,” the voice 
chortled at its own joke 
“Try proppmg a up with 
a politician. Now, about the 


The PM interrupted. “But 
my cactus . 

The Texan voice stopped 
him. “Don't worry, (ll send 
you another. Now, about the 
Island...” 


‘ae incident of the 
turkeys had a surprising 
sequel the next day. A big 
softball had turned up 
among the Marines’ para- 


phernalia, and games with | 


it were a popular diversion. 
“Catch!” called Morelli, 
slinging the ball to the 
bikini-clad Victoria. 
She caught it, half tormed 


toward Albert, and threw it. | 


11 missed him by five yards 

and was caught wide 

— on the Shee tade 8 IR the 
wire, He tried eating it, 
ignoring Morelli’s calls. It 
was retrieved after a tug-0'- 
war by Lev, who tossed it 
back to the girl. 

Compan raped an eye- 
brow. This was the first 

open gesture of friendliness 
that he had seen coming from 
the Russians. He elbowed 
himself up from the rock 
where he'd been lymg and 
strolled over to the wire. He 
dragged a packet of erage 
from his breast pocket, and 
offered one to Lev. 

The Russian seaman hesi- 
tated, them took one. Corti- 
gan reached over the barner 
and gave him a light. 

“Hot,” said Corrigan. 


“American,” said Corrigan, 
again pointing at bumeelf. 

“Lev,” said the Russian. 

“Alsatian,” said Corrigan, 
waving his hand at Rasputin. 


“Russian,” said Lev. 


Corrigan found himself | 


trapped im 2 one-word con- 
versation, but he felt he 
might offend the Russian if 
he ended the conversation too 
quickly. 

He pomted at Lev. 
“Sailor,” he said. 

Levy shook his 
“Fisherman.” He pointed at 
Compan. “Soldier.” 

This time the Major shook 
tus bead. “Marine.” 


To page 76 
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The hair removing cream 
that gives you 
the smoothest finish! 


Lanolim canched V cet “(’— 
. and its the lanolin that 
. ; makes the difference. Kinder 


it on. Quick-acting Veet “O” 
simply melts away unwanted 
hair m minutes without 
fuss, mess or depilatory 
smell. It leaves underanms 
and legs soft, smooth and 
flawlessly shadow-free. In 
fact, after you’ve used Veet 
“© every other hair-remov 

ing method seems old-fash- 
joned. And Veet ‘O’ has 
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LONDON TIMES ATLAS 
Most complete atlas available: $29.50, or 


$6.50 with order and 3 monthly payments of $7. 


CELLARMASTER SAYS ... 
A Hevised Guide To Australian Wines, by Len 
Evans, “Cellarmaster™ of The Bulletin. $3.95. 
THE POWER STRUGGLE 


Alan Retdi'’s best-seller on the battle following 
Harold Holt'’s death. $3.50. 
CAPTAIN COOK PORTRAIT 
Superb color teproduction of 
Nathaniel Dance’s farnous portrait, $1.00. 


All prices include postage 


Tick items you wish to buy, fill in coupon below, and 
send this advertisement and cheque or pasta! order 
parable to AUSTRALIAN CONSOLIDATED PRESS, 
oe = reer ane GE OFFERS," GP.O BOX 5252, 
SYDNEY 2001 
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-Biscuitmakers to Australia 


is. 






U just the right size for satisfying 
Snacks — school lunches, teatime, suppertime, 
any time! Feeling peckish? Pop almost 
anything on a Uneeda, the new srfackesize 
cracker biscuit from Arnott g 







There is no Substitute for Quality 
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“Us? A new baby? Gee, | hope it’s an 
older brother!” 


“Where did | go wrong, that you had 
to replace me?’ 


FAMILY 
ADDITIONS 










“Would you like a testimonial from a 
satistied customer? You took me to a 
very nice Dadd and Mother!!!" 





MATERNITY 
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Lev's cyes brightened. “Ah, 
sailor,” he said, pleased. 
Corrigan mentally winced. 


“No,” he said. “Half sailor, 


half soldier.” 


“Ab” Levy laughed. He 


|) searched for the nght word. 


“Merman?” he asked. 


Corrigan laughed 


toria. 
“Catch,” she shouted. This 
time she threw the ball 
deliberately to the Russian 
who caught it deftly. His 
rifle sling sli from tis 
shoulder into the crook of his 
arm. He propped the weapon 
a 
“Ci.” 
Lev looked over his 
shoulder. Igor was standing 


| twenty yards away, cupping 


his hands above his head. He 
hte Lev's throw, and 


, Cae Ml 
hurled the ball high over the 


wire. Morelli ran back several 
paces to catch it. He 


| laumched it even higher into 
) the Russian sector. 


This time Mischa Ieapt 
forward to catch it. The 
softball soared mito the 
Amenecan sector, Corngan 
caught it, and threw it 


' toward the trawler. 


The teams grew. 5oon, 
almost all the off-duty fisher- 
mem and Marines were play- 
ing. The Gls picked up the 
Russians Christian names 
and yelled them as they threw 
them the ball. The Russians 
shouted back — the Ameri- 
cans’ surmames. 

The men were sweating. 
They shed clothing as they 
dashed about. 

“Eee, “Ennesser,” Igor 
lobbed a large plastie marker 
buoy out into the sea and 
ran alter it. ‘The half- 
dressed teams from both sides 
of the wire followed him. 

The noisy ball game con- 
tinucd in the water. It was 
an undisciplined water-polo 
match. There were no sides. 
The current carried the men 
down past the trawler. They 
played their way back to the 
shallows of the American 
soc tor. 

The invisible demarcation 
lirie separating the territorial 
waters was forgotten, But 
when they staggered ashore, 
they instmectively splashed to 
their own sides of the har- 
ner, then relaxed in a chat- 
tering group on the aay 
beach, separated only by the 
barbed wire. 

Victoria sat among them. 
Suki raided the drink 
machine, and came bark 


) with an armful of chilled 


cans. He passed them round. 


» The cans popped and hissed 


as the Russians and Ameri- 
cans opened them. 

Watching from a distance, 
Major Cornmgan smiled to 
honself. ‘The confrontation 
Was Over. 


It was July 4. For days, 
the Soviet fishermen had 
been busy collecting drft- 
wood. It now stood in a 
pyramid a few yards in front 
of the trawler’s bow, causing 
speculation among the Ameri- 
cans. 

Now they watched as lone 


( scrubbed tables and benches 


were passed down from the 
trawler and set up in a horse- 


shoc around the piled drift- 


wetcec 

“Igor, watcha doin'?” 
asked Hennessey. 

“We make feast this 
mcht, ithe Cossack ex- 
plained. “Captain, he born 
day.” 

“Barbecuc?” 


“Da. Lobster . . . fish . . . 
vodka, Very much vodka. 
Very much singing.” 


AND TO MY NEPHEW ALBERT... 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73 


too," sani 
“Very much nothing.” 
“You no drmk?" 

“Sure. But we got no 
drink. 

“No drmk!" Igor gnmacee 
rucfully. 

By early evenmg the 
Russian fire was lit. As the 
flames died down and the 
fre became a glowmeg bed 
of charcoal the smell of 
cooking and spiced sauces 
reached the American camp. 

The Americans sat m their 
mess awaitmig their turkey. 
At the head of the table sat 


Corrigan. At the other end, 


ina small group, the Britors. 
The Kentucky cook tradi- 
tionally served this special 
meal. He'd worked hard all 
day. It was perfect. Vic- 
tora, with one of Zecke's 
huge aprons reaching to her 
ankles, heiped him to wait 
at table. 

Rhodes, his wig neatly 
brushed, watched the 
Americans quictly stirrmg 
the meal with thew forks. 
It was broody and thought- 
ful, not the tively celebra- 
tion he'd expected. 

In contrast, they could 
hear the sound of merry- 
making from the Soviet 
sector. 

“They've got vodka,” said 
Suki, gnawing a turkey leg. 
“Pass the soda-pop.” 

Rhodes felt guilty. Hid- 
den away under his sleeping 
bag was the remains of a 
battle of pm. He fought a 


STREET 


FROM THE BIBLE 


@ And God saw every thing 
that he had made, and 
behold, it was very good. 

—Gern. I; 3I. 
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battle. His 


mental cons- 
cience won. He excused 
himself, went out and 


returned with an unlabelled 
bottle. He stood it m front 
of Corrigan. 

“Sorry, that's all 
ae 


Corrigan stared at the 
bottle. It'd been a long, dry 
spell. He uncorked it and 
sniffed. “Gin,” he said. 

He looked at the eyes 
watching him expectanily, 

“Okay, let’s kill it.” He 
passed it to Ace, With great 
ceremony, and with meticu- 
lous care, the young Licu- 
tenant measured a table- 
spoonful of gin into each 
mans mug. 

Albert stared at the thin 
puddle of liquid at the bot- 
tom of his tin cup, This, and 
the expectancy of the men, 
reminded him of filmed life- 
boat scenes when they were 
doling out the last of the 
precious water. 
_ Corrigan 
’ Here's to uw” 

They drank. The Ameri- 
can sector of the Island was 
now truly: dry. 

The Russians meanwhile 
continued io celebrate 
noisily. It was dark. The fire 
had been revived and its 
flames lit the tables and the 
sitting men. There were 
already empty vodka bottles 
sanding like sentinels on 
the rocks, 

The fishermen and scicn- 
tists chatted, drank, and 
laughed. The tables were 


there 


stood up. 


littered with the remains of 
the meal Vorolokow used 
part of a lobster shell to 
sub out his cigarette. 
Glasses clinked. Rasputm lay 
singemg himself im front of 
the fre, too fat, too lazy to 
move. 

There was a rattle of 
crockery as [gor leapt on to 
a table and stood, legs apart, 
in the firelight, his nght arm 
raised theatrically, holding 
a glass It was one of the 
few occasions when he could 
legitimately wear his Cos- 
sack dress. He loved un. He 
was a splendid figere in full 
black trousers and polished 
boots. An = embroidered 
shirt, with its bloused sleeves, 
reflected the red firelight. 
Tucked im the sash was his 
long silver knife. His wavy 
black hair was disheveled. 
He shook it back out of his 
eyes. 

“To our Captam,” he 
shouted. 

He drank and hurled the 
empty glass mto the fire in 
the traditional Russian 
manner. 

The others automatically 
followed suit. 

“Igor,” bellowed Boria 
“They were our only 


Ushakov led the laughter. 


his sah “Then we will 
drink out of the bottles, ch, 
Igor?” 

Tanya looked inthe 


direction of the stient 
American camp. , “They 
drink quietly, like gentle- 
men. Not like -mad (Cos- 
sacks,” she told Igor. 

“They're not drinking at 
all,” he sail “They have no 
drink.” 

Vorolokov butted in. “No 
drink?” 

“They nan me today they 
have no [i 

“Then Ei ise they cele- 
brate their freedom?” 

“Soda-pop,” said Igor. 

“Soda - pop,” Vorolokov 
looked outraged. “Everyone 
should drink on my birth- 
day. Real drink. We could 


give them .. .” 

“We could ask them .. .” 
interrupted Tanya. 

“Over here - said 
Ushakov. 


“Pll go,” shouted Igor in 
mid-air as he vaulted the 
gate. 

The Americans looked in 
surprise as the mess door 
exploded open. Corrigan 
leaped to his fect as a wild 
figure of a Gossack appeared 
framed in the doorway. It 


raised its hand. “Peace,” 
said Igor, “Peace.” 
“Peace,” said Corrigan 


raising his own right hand. 

“Captam Vorolokov wants 
all come drink his bom 
day,” said Igor. Rhodes 
was already on his feet, but 
was dragecd back mito his 
seat by Victoria, hs wig 
jerked over his forehead. 

All eyes swong toward 
Corrigan. 

“Huommm," he said. 
“Hummm, why not?” 

“Indeed, why not?” asked 
Rhodes, straightening his 
hairpiece, 

“Thank the Captain. Tell 
him we will come in five 


minutes,” sakl Corrigan. 
There was a cheer. “Have a 
soda-pop?” But Igor was 


gone. 

Corrigan put on his stern 
Face. “Now hear this... I 
don't want any trouble. 
Remember we re their 





his hand up, lightly dismise | 
ing the Major's thanks |/ 


Vororoxey 
e 


birthday today.” | 
“Happy 


a put-up job to lure “nell 


Amencans over, Bout the |/¢ 
genume, He dismissed c 


“How are you together?” | |j 
‘Tanya asked Victoria : 
Albert. ~ 

“We've yet to find out,” 
said Albert, He smiled j | 

The three of them sat on | ‘if 
a rock by the fire. 7 
shared a bottle. 

“You have much men now — = 

i 


enough of the other.” Vic: | 
toria smiled back at Albert. 
Mischa began to play his |) 
halalaika. The Tae rer i 
sang. The Americans hum- 
med. Zeke went back for his 
harmonica and the Mv fon | : 


=== 


lips on bottles. ‘The | Arman 


The balalaika ika came hac L 
to life. A slow, sad start, 
tHuilt pictures of the wast | 
loncliness of the oni n 
Steppes. Even the Americans | 
found themselves trapped t | 
the haunting notes. 

By now the wociin was toll 
ing its toll, Boris had suc | 
ceeded in his self-om | 
mission to pour a full bottle | 
into Suki. He was now work- 
ing his way through a second | 
bottle. Hennessey was keep- |. 
ing pace. 

Ace Ellcmore had excused 
himself and was now 
lapsed in a heap just inside 
the American sector, Only 
the promise to his father, 
never to get drunk on foreign — 
soil, had got him that far. | 
He had crawled the last two | 
yards, 


To page 77 
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‘stomach heaved. Victoria pulled 
him down next to her. 


of the trawler. 


oe ee er 


— ed 


Ushakov and Zeke formed a 
forether a little way from the 
fire. Zeke atill clutched a near- 
empty bottle, 

Corrigan and Vorolokov, arms 


ground cach other's shoulders, 


were singing two different songs 
in two different languages. They 
thought it sounded harmonious. 
To Tanya and Victoria, the only 
two sober ones left, it sounded 
like two people singing two 
different songs in two languages. 

Rhodes dedicatedly struggled 
through -a fresh bottle. This was 
where the experienced drinker 
came out on top. He staggered 
0 his feet, clasped the bottle by 
fag neck, and lurched toward the 
orange tent. He'd finish his vodka 
in bed. 

Albert was swaying on his rock 
geat, He looked at Victoria and 
felt an alcoholic wave of desire. 
“There's no one else about. 
Let's get away. Let's go to the 
cave.” 

‘Victoria pulled him to his feet. 
He immediately regretted his 
invitation, The dspun, He 
felt he was walking on a gigantic 
air-mattress. 

She hel him down across 
the rocks into the cavern. It was 
damp and dark, but it was 
a ! e. 

Phew,” 


said Albert. His 


"Te always smells here, youll 
get used to it. It's probably 
rotting seaweed.” 

She kissed him, Unsteadily, 
Albert reached out and drew her 
into his arms. 

"Make love to 
breathed. “Darling!” 

There was a pause. “Darling?” 

Albert's reply was a drunken 
more. 


me,” she 


Nexr moming, the 


two camps looked like a battle- 


field, Victoria wandered out 


‘from the orange tent, where she 
had spent a lonely night. Bodies 


sprawled everywhere, the _still- 


smouldering fire looked like the 


centre of the holocaust. Men 


femed to have staggered away 


it in every direction, and 


, then collapsed. They had drunk 


until daybreak. Empty bottles lay 
scattered between the bodies. 

A few of the Americans had 
almost made it to their tents. The 
Russians had met the obstacle of 
their rope ladder and now made 
an untidy heap below. 

Tanya shouted from the deck 
“Coffec! Come 
up!” 

The two girls leaned against 
the rail of the Dmitri Kirov and 
looked at the devastation below. 

“All not living down. there,” 
mid Tanya. 

“Shouldn't we do something?” 

"Not do anything. Always like 
ww, Russians drink. Russians fall 


down. Just leave. Like try on my 


uniform?” 
, Nictoria realised the reason 
Dehind Tanya's invitation. Tt was 
“4 gentle hint she'd like to see 
Victoria's dresses. 
_, Some back to my tent,” 
invited Victoria. “You can try 
“fame of my clothes, as well," 
Tanya liked the short skirts and 
iit feminine colors. When she had 
Put on one of Victoria’s bright 
summer dressts, she pointed 
irstioningly at the make-up case. 
two girls sat together inside 
fent while Victoriam helped 
Tar a4 make up. 
“an | go see in my big 
Mirror?” asked Tanya. 
They walked hack to the 
‘rawler, The dead men were com- 
fg tlowly hack to life. Vorolokov 
as standing, supporting himself 
; ag rape ladder. He watched 
,. 'Wo girls approach. He shook 
‘Mimself and rubbed his cyes with 
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The most aiticult step in 
Axminsier is pattern-s@tting, 
Highly skilled and incredibly 
quick women sei the pattern, 
thread by thread. They wind 
the corractcotour foreach 
thresc onto a spool anda 
new spool Ss needed foresch 
line of weaving. As many as 
B32 spools a0 into one yara 
of broadioom Hed Book 
Azminster carpet, 


Now the spools ara fed into 
one of our magnificent 
imported English looms 
Then ihe loom takes over 
Suddenly. the many subtle 
Solours and (ones come 
togeinher— meet with the 


backing —and slowly. thay 
become an intricately 
pattemed Carpet, Sue ss 
this glonous Serra 


If you thinkyou’re fussy about carpet- 


see how fussy we are. 


if you think that perfection ts only achieved 

by using ihe fines! materiais and making them 
up wilh the greatest possible care and technical 
skill you think very much like FAT. Brilliant 
designs woven with advanced yarn blends in 
glowing colours an the finest looms and 
backed with Texlok, (Texlok is a special latex 


that coats the carpel back and protects 

the pile. It willladd years to the life of 

your Carpet.) 

You, then, will appreciate all our Red Book 
Axmingters. There are 41 beautiful patterns in 
the F&T Axminster Red Book. All the best carpet 
dealers have tham 
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the back of his hand. The girls 
had exchanged heads. 

“Moloch too much vodka,” he 
muttered, and passed out again. 

It was evening again before the 
last of the human debris had made 
its way back to its quarters. No 
one spoke. No one ate. The only 
sounds came from the waves, the 
occasional calls of the three sca 
birds, and the gentle creaking of 
the unguarded gate. 

When Albert eventually awoke, 
the camp was astir again. There 
were cries from the sea where the 
Marines and fishermen were hav- 
ing an early-morning swim. The 


thought that a dip might do him 
good drove Albert outside. The 
camp had been cleared. With the 
exception of a blackened piece 
of rock, there was no indication 
that the party had even taken 
place 

“tlh, 50 you're said 
Victoria coolly. “How’s lover boy 
today?” 

"yest give me the chance.” 

“Don't vou remember after the 
party?” she asked, “If you can't, 
then To won't tell you.” 

Albert sat in the cooling water 


alive,” 
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“lm just bringing him home from the ‘Obedience School!’ ™ 
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For Tension Headaches, 


Bayer works wonders. Even a one-man band can sound pretty wonderful after 
Bayer Aspirin relieves your pain. Because Bayer is pure aspirin, not just part 
aspirin, it eases pain rapidly. Bayer Aspirin can be taken by most people, any 
time, without causing any stomach disturbance. 


Just two Bayer Tablets bring all the pain relief power your headache can use. 
90 for real relief, get Bayer Aspirin. 






SOLD BY CHEMISTS 
AND STORES—EVERYWHERE 
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and soleninly vowed thai never 
again would he get so drunk. 


“fet Paris,” said the caller. 
“What's the latest situation?” 

“They're dying,” said the 
Prime Minister. 

“Dying?” 

“Like flies.” 

“Like flies?” 

“Ves,” anid the PM. 

“%e Americans, or ze Kus- 
dane?” asked the horrified French 
President. 

*Mostly South Americans and 
one Algerian,” replied the PM. 

“Algerian?” 

“Wes, it's sagging over the side 
of the tray. It's the only Aporo- 
cactus I've got. Know anything 
about cactus?” 

Bewilderment hushed the linc. 

“Zey prickle.” The Gallic voice 
was patronising. 

“Not mine,” said the PM 
smugly, toying with his electric 
ranor. 


The lethal-looking American 
mistile-launcher was a harsh re- 
minder of the former crisis, a 
possible provocation. 

"Cover it up," ordered Corri- 
gan. “It spoils the view.” 

Ten minutes later, the missile- 
launcher was hidden wnder its 
olivegreen cover, 


A SURPRISING thing 
then happened. The Russian 
scitntist appeared on the bow of 
the trawler. Ushakov looked at 
the covered missile-launcher and 
waved a greeting at the Major. 
Even as Corrigan watched, the 
Russian rocket, with its scarlet 
nosé-cone, swung down behind 
the bridge and disappeared. 
There was a clang as the metal 
doors of its housing dropped shut, 
Corrigan smiled thoughtfully. 

That evening, he and his 
Lieutenant shared the same mess 
table as Vorolokoy and the Rus- 
gian scientist. 

“Today is a historic occasion,” 
said Vorolokoy, 

“Yes,” replied the Major, think- 
ing of the missile incident. 

‘Today we haff done some- 
thing unique in our memory.” 

Corrigan began to feel that 
Voralokoy was becoming over- 
dramatic. 

“We haff drinked our whole 
year's supply of vodka in our 
Ee night. This all we haff left." 

© waved his hand at the dying 
bottle, whose level was already 
below the label. “From tonight we 
haff no more drink.” 

The next morning found the 
Americans and the Russians sit- 
Wag on the rocks near the Dmitri 
Ktrey fishing. For most of the 
Marines it was their initiation to 
the sport. They were willing 


bupils, The Russians taught them 
how to bait the crab pots, how 
to lace the fish strips on to hooks 
a9 that they wouldn't come off. 
And where to lay the nets and 
raps. 
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All the Island’s boats were 
commanderred. No sooner was 
a boat beached and its crew and 
catch unloaded, than it was filled 
again with a fresh batch of en- 
thusiastic tyros itching to get to 
the virgin fishing ground. The 
catches were phenomenal, The 
lobster keep-tank built by the 
Russians now needed to be en- 
larged. The doors of Boris’ ice- 
boxes couldn’t be closed on the 
haul. 

It seemed logical that the cooks 
should share the catches, the 
same cookhouse, and the work. 
After all, it was only a little more 


difficult to cater for everyone on 
the Island in one batch than it 
was to cook for the two sectors 
separately, 

With a littl planning, said 
Zeke, it would be possible for 
Boris and himself to act as duty 
cook on alternate days. Boris 
agreed, It meant that he would 
be able to get away from the 
Island with the other fishermen. 

They decided that on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, Zeke 
would feed the Islanders in two 
sittings. Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays it would be Boris’ 
turn. Sundays, they would share 


the work. They put their sugges- 
tions to their officers. 

“OK by me,” said Corrigan. 
“Check with the men.” 

Zeke didn't like the exag- 
gerated enthusiasm with which 
the Marines greeted the idea, 

“sure, suits me,” said Suki. 
“By the way, what d'you call 
ther Russian fish eggs?” 

“Caviar,” said Zeke. 

“D’you boil ‘em for two or 
four minutes?” asked the 
Filipino. 

The idea worked. The two 
cooks’ ingenuity seemed as 
unlimited as the ish supply, They 
competed to prepare the most 
exouic meals, The Islanders 
became sun-bronzed, weil-fed, and 
fitter than they had been in their 


lives, There was only one thing 
missing to complete their regal 
banquets—drink, Even the soft- 
drink supply was getting low. 

Rhodes didn’t have a hangover. 
He missed it The lack of ‘it 
made him feel ill, 

A worried group met behind 
the cookhouse tent. 

“I could go to England to get 
something,” offered Albert. 

“No good,” said Ace. “We've 
specific orders not tm go to the 
other islands or to Britain. You 
can bet by now the coast Is crawl- 
ing with Limey troops,” 

“What about France?” asked 
Victoria. 
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Give h im 
ahero’s 
reward! 


Keep your dog healthy and happy 
by giving hima handful ot K9 
Kookies or K9 Fives—every day! 
Crunchy, bone-shaped K9 
Kookies and K9 Fives area 
nourishing food—rich in essential 
vitamins, minerals and trace 
elements —they provide a 
valuable supplement to your dog's 
daily diet. Good for the teeth! 

A tremendous power [for health! 


KS Kookies come plain, and 

for variety, buy Fives—5 different 
flavours in one pack. From your 
food store or pet shop. 
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| @ Ready to weer or cet out ready fo make. 
“Raeleen.” — Dress with belt trim is available in pale 
pink, turquoise, grey, or black wool. 
| Ready To Wear: Sizes 32 and 34in, bust, $18.25; 36 and 
3Bin. bust, $18.45. 
Cat Out Only: Sizes 32 and 34in. bust, $13.75; 36 and 
38in. bust, $13.95. 
Postage and dispatch 60 cents extra. 
NOTE: If ordering by mail, send to address piven on page 
38. Fashion Frocks may be inspecied or obtained at Fashion 
House, 344/6 Sussex Street, Sydney, from 9 am. to 5 p.m. 
on weekdays. They are available for ix weeks after publica- 
| tion. No C.0.D. orders. 


~ Deu! with that cold 
before you ever have it! 


| Sounds funny doesn't it? But it's good sense, just 

| the same. Cold remedies aren’t the answer to that 

| sniffling misery, the persistent cold. The wise way 

| is to build up your system before the cold ever happens 
with simple, effective ANTI-BI-SAN oral vaccine. 
All you have to do with ANTI-BI-SAN is to take 
7 tablets. Not all at once but over three days (children 
only require a three-tablet course), By doing this, you 
build up a shield that germs find hard to penetrate. 
You develop defences in your body against the 
common cold by taking Anti-Bi-San. 

Keep cold-free this winter and right through the 
year with Ant-Bi-San. Take a 3-day course of 
tablets now—before colds get you in their grip. One 

treatment gives an average of three months’ protection. 
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KEEP COLD-FREE WITH 


ANTI-BI-SAN 


sora for free feafler to che Disrributors 
POTTER & BIRKS (DISTRINUTORS) FTV. LTD, #8 MclLicnlin AVE, APT ARMON. RE W 
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One Complete Treatment | 
| JOAY TREATMENT LASTS 3 MOwTHG | 
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“Yeah.” The Lieutenant 
was silent for 2 moment. 
“Yeah,” he said again. “No 
ome's actually sand we can't 
go to there. Maybe we 
could bend the rules a little 
What about monry?” 

“The Frenchee must cat 
feesh,” said Bons. “We hafl 
very much feech. We maybe 
make exchange feesh wis 
dreenk.” 

“Yeah,” Ace said a third 


time. 


“We could use your dad's 
powerboat,” sani Albert. 
“It’s a fair distance. But we 
could tow one of the cutters 


at about twenty knots I 
reckon it would take us 
about five hours.” 

“I know ze its and 


dreenks good,” said Boris. 

Albert looked at the Lieu- 
tenant. “We could pretend 
were just going off fishing. 
No one'll miss us, We could 
be back before dark.” 

“Okay, but if the Major 
ever found out, he'd break us. 
Don't say anythmg to the 
others, Don’t ask anybody for 
dollars, or they'll get suspic- 
ious,” 

“Count me in. No one can 
break me,” said Albert. 


“We haff plenty feesh 
now,” said Boris, “We put 
plenty feesh and plenty 


|) Jobster in ‘box and put in 


cutter. Tomorrow dawn, you 
breeng powerboat behind 
trawler, I put plenty gasoline 
in cutter for powerboat 
engine. 


1. was still dark 


when Ace Ellsmore, Albert, 


and Victoria crept down the 
rocks on to the powerboat. 
The Island was silent. They 
buddled together by the side 
of the boat, The Lieutenant 
shone a torch carefully into a 
valise. 

“Think I've got everything 
I need,” he said. “Chart, 
compass, and a bit of money. 
Did you bring any food?” 

“T just raided the cook- 
house,” said Victoria 
“Albert's got some im a plas- 
tic bag. Take care. I'l] see 
you tonight. Good luck.” She 
kissed Albert. 


“Gee, ma'am,” said Ace. 

“All right, you as well.” 

“Just a minute,” said a tall 
voice. Major Corrigan stood 
close behind them. “ it 
out on us, uh?” 

“N-n-ne, No, SIR.” said 


the Lieutenant. “Just going 
fishing, ar. Er . . . Fishing 
with Albert.” 


“What are you hoping to 
catch this early, Lieutenant?” 

“Er, fish, sr , . . dawn 
f j mm 


“Dawn fish?” 

“The Russians said they're 
fresher in the morning, sr,” 

_ They'd have been fresher 
still yesterday, wouldn't they, 
Lieutenant? Why didn't you 
go yesterday?” 

_ ~ Yesterday I was crab fish- 
ing, sir.” 

“But the crabs would have 
been bigger if you'd left them 
until today, wouldn’r they, 
Licutenant?” 

Victoria interrupted, “You 
two had better make a move 
or we won't be petting any 
dawn fish.” 

“Yes, you'd better get 
along,” said the Major 
“Here, read this when it gets 
light.” He handed Ace a 
small envelope. “Can't wait 
to see these dawn fish.” 

“Yessir,” Ace thankfully 
snapped him a salute. 

_ They slid the powerboat 
into the water. Ace steered 
round until they were heading 
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toward the trawler, He hoped 
the Major wouldn't notice. A 
torch flashed. Ace cut the 
engine and they coasted on 
to the beach below the Rus- 
san ship. Igor stood m the 
water next to the cutter. It 
was heavily loaded. Even m 
the half ight, Albert could 
see the boxes neatly piled 

“Tie it on,” said Albert. 

Igor and Bons made the 
cutter fast to the stern of the 
powerboat. 

“He goink,” said Boris. 
“We come, too. Want help.” 

Albert watehed as the dark 
bulk of the Island gradually 
diminished. Within twenty 
minutes # had disappeared 
and the rim of the sun fired 
the horizon ahead of them. 

Ace pulled out his compass 
and compared the readme 
with the small mstroment 
mounted on the powerboat’s 
dashboard. 

“Thought you might be in 
trouble with the Major,” 
said Albert. “What was the 


envelope?” 

Ace pulled ont the 
crumpled letter. He opened 
it. 


“What was it?” 
“A ten-dollar bill and a 


message.” 
“What's it say?" 
“It says .. .” Ace gulped. 


“And get me a bottle of 
brandy at the same time!” 

: sm rose, a dull 
red tomato on the horizon 
away to their left. The two 
boats made good time to- 
ward their destination. There 
was no land in sight, in any 
direction. 

Albert untied the plastic 
bag given to him by Vic- 
toria. He pulled out a hand- 
ful of thick sandwiches and 
passed some back to Boris 
and Igor in the cutter. 

While Boris steered, Igor 
was fishing. As Albert 
watched, he began pulling in 
a long line he was trailing 
behind the cutter. As it drew 
nearer the boat, Albert could 
see the flash of a mackerel. 
Iger unhooked the fish and 
dropped it imto the top of 
the nearest box. It took him 
three hours to top up all 
the boxes. There were even 
a few fish sliding around his 
feet. 

“Franchee!” shouted Boris, 
He was standing up behind 
Albert, supporting himself by 
holding Albert’s shoulders. 
“Franchee! Look.” 

Ahead showed a low dark 
streak misting above the 
water, Albert could just 
make out the low coastline. 

“We're almost there.” 

Ace smiled. “Trust the 
Marines.” 


“With everything except 
women,” replied Albert. 

The land mass grew until 
they could distinguish sand 
a and Sok 
waters, Away to the right 
were the terracotta roofs of 
a small fishing town. 

Ace consulted his chart 
“That's the Ville de Roche, 
near Argenton. How's that 
for navigation?” 

“I thought you were aim- 
ing. for Brest,” said Albert. 

Ace flushed. “This is 
nearer, he sak. “Head for 
the beach. We don't want to 
go through the port, or we'll 
be caught by Costoms.” 

The water was shallowing. 
Ace slowed the cngine and 
trickled the boat toward the 
beach. They nosed it im 
gently. The cutter caught up 
with them and rammed the 
powerboat firmly imto the 
sand. 

The four men landed and 
walked the sandy 
track toward the town. It 
was bigger than it had ap- 
peared from the sea. Boris 
and Igor looked with profes- 
sional eyes at the moored 
fishing boats, but Ace pulled 
them away. 

“Don't do anything that 
will altract attention,” he 
warned. “Let's just find 
somewhere to sell the fish 
and then buy the wine.” 

They found the markets 
and, thanks to skilful bar- 
gaining by Boris, they sold 
the fish very profitably. 
Buying the wine wasn’t so 


easy. The small. general 
stores didn’t carry large 
stocks. “A hundred bottles? 


Sorry, we have only twenty, 
but plenty of draught wine 
if you have your own 
bottle.” 

“We'll have to establish 
a collecting point,” said Ace, 
“If we keep together it’s 
going to take us a day to get 
all we want. Boris, tell Igor 
to wait om the crossroad near 
the entrance of the town and 
to guard the wine we bring 
him." 

They divided the money 
between them and headed in 
different directions into the 
narrow streets, Working this 
way, the pile of crates and 
miscellaneous bottle grew 
around Igor, It was quite a 
formidable collection by the 
time al] the money was spent. 

“Did you get the brandy?” 
Albert asked Ace. 

“Could I ever forget that? 
Got a bottle in my pocket.” 

Between them, they car- 
ried the crates, im stages, 
back down the sandy mad 
to the beach. It seemed 
twice as far as they remem- 


bered. 
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“That toothpaste is NO GOOD .. 





. it didn't give 


ME sex appeal!” 
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pare cans?” repeated 
Igor. He looked embarrassed 
“Igor,” said Boris threaten. 
ingiy. He said something m 
Russian. 
and blushed. “Gasoline, 
I take out cans to put im 
more fresh. I sorry.” : 
“You what?” bawled Ace 
“I forgot put hack,” said 
or 


Boris leaped to his feet 
with a roar. If Albert and 
Ace hadn't restramed him he 
would have tossed the unfor- 


tunate Cossack imto the sea) 
and left him. Igor was a | 


Picture of utter misery. 

“I row. I row,” he offered, 
trymg feebly to make 
amends, “I row good.” 


Igor rowing, he headed for 
the nearest fishing boat. 
The French fishermen had 
seemed friendly when they 
had waved to them from the 
powerboat. They weren't so 
friendly when it came to 
Biving fuel away. 
Albert couldn't 


“How did you on?” he 
shouted to Ace. = 

“We got the gas. But we 
had to trade the wine.” 


in, 

“Say, Kentucky,” shouted 
pia across the table to 

cke, “Bet your ol’ pappy 
wouldn't ay ner of liquor. 
We'd be bathin® in moon- 
shine if you was a real hill- 
billy.” 

There was a sudden silence 
around the long table. 

“A still,” said Suki. “Could 
you do it, Zeke?” 

“Guess so,” said Zeke. He 
suddenly looked more m- 
terested, “Sure I could. Boy, 
could I! We could build ux 
And not an excise 
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@ Letters must be signed, and preference is given to writers who 
de nol ue pes-nomes. Send them to Teenogers’ Weekly, Box 
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ANY guls stand r ers 

ee Fe thek Trial period 

teeth while ther boy- [N m™y opinion the major 

friends become thoroughly problem facing the youth 
in the subject of today i that ut thmks there 

of cars. I wed to be ome = are more problems than there 

of these girls — until I really are. Youth has always 


been a time of trial, but today 
these trials are emphasised 
out of all proportion. Once 
young people realise this, and 
place things im their proper 
perspective, a deal of 
worry will be lifted. Moss 
problems can be overcome by 
a strong family background 
where both parents and chil- 
dren learn to give a little 
With less over-emphasis and 
more family togetherness, 
growing-up could be real fun. 
— Jenny Stevens, Kedron, 


rubjecd arises. — “Gorease 
Monkey,” South Hobart. 


syuuauenennnnesnannanaunneinevariaiiatt! 7052, G.P.0., Sydney 2001. We pay $5 darcatk letter: seed. 


Line of action 
S|TUDENT protests are a 
waste of ume, moncy, 
and energy. By damaging 
public and private property, 
and by using violence and 
abusive language, we are not 
showing the public that we 
are civilised and mtclligent 
people, but rather the oppo- 
site, If protesting against 
violence (war), why use 
violence? If against lack of 
funds im certain establish- 
ments, why wasie money on 
flour bombs and placards 
that only build up hostile 
ferlings between us, the 
Government, and the public? 
Riots wan't solve problems 
nor get anyone to respect 
our views. — Elreabeth 
Veughan, Camberwell, Vie. 


Give a hearing 
TOUTH is far more out- 
spoken than it was 
yesterday. For this we are 
criticised. But does the older 
genesation realise that m a 
few years we will be the 
voters of this country, and 
what we say will be? We 











try, and could help it, if you 
adults would only stop and 
listen to us instead of thrust- 
ing us before children's 
courts and magistrates, And, 
I ask you, can the people of 
yesterday run the country of 
today? — “Youth,” Hor- 
sham, Vie. 


Below the surface 


A TELEVISION speaker 

said that even if the 
Aborigines did have a proper 
education they would not 
know how to put it to wse. 
This made me mad. How 
can any person say this when 
the Aborgmes have mever 
had a chance? They should 
have the same rights as white 
people. To those who say 
that the Aborigmecs are Dot 
the same as whites, I say why 
don"t you carry out a post- 
mortem on a white and a 
dark person and tell me the 
difference between them?— 
Isa Peliztani, Mule End, 5A. 


Make allowances 


A SEXTH-FORM student, 
7 | believe that the 
Department of Education 
should help both the student 
and the student's parents by 
giving fifth- and sixth-form 
students a weekly allowance. 
This allowance need not be 


@ Until recently I bod | 

always wamied to be a 

nurse, but a short stay m 
tal has 


A ERGERE 





make all the difference to 
myself and fellow pupils. I 
am told that certain college 


and university students 
receive help m this way, This 
idea would not only assist 
our parents bet im would 
attract more students lo 
higher education. — N_ J. 
Usher, Bowrarille, N.S.W’. 













Work wonders 

S a student I found it 

difficult to stretch my 
weekly pocket-money to meet 
my meeds and never had 
any spare cash But with a 
lot of spare time, I decided 
to get a job that would pro- 
wide the necessary few dol- 
lars, I now, much to my 
pleasure, have a large bank 
accoumt and more clothes 
and accesorics due to 
baby-sitting two night; a 
week, a Saturday morming 
store job, and caring for a 
working-mother’s children on 
a weekday afternoon. School- 
work docs not preent a 
problem, as homework is 
done as I babys. — 
“Maggie,” North Baturyn, 
Pic. 


They were our age. Times 
have changed, and we may 
be a2 little different im our 
way: and dress, bol we are 
still human, Don't you older 
people think we have any 
feelings? Don't you think we 
know what nt is like to be 
lonely and sad and greatly 
in need of someone to love 
and understand us, even 
though we hide it behind 
jokes and happy faces? — 


Lynette Thnele, Loxton, S.A. 





Qld. have an interest in this coun- large. Two dollars would 
! Easy money 
| —— eee . little aster was jest 
_ Bsa" : 4h > four years old and 
F | SEE that some Hungarian villagers claim that © wanted to know why Dad ‘ 
» ¢ = an elderly woman turned into a cat and put # went to work every day. ae 
| © the : arti S& Mother told her that it was =—_ 
hi . her evil “Ye 2 bloke & ; to get money to pay for all he . = 
: granddaughter. e the things we needed, to : ah A yes 
it ® The villagers said the woman 4 red as a cat . which my little _mater —. ie ae St 
i 4 when the bloke was riding his bicycle and made him rn promnely baer “Well, =o a ae 
LL ab of and lose comscinusncss. : he fant ; ia congas and ore 
t This story could have quite an unsettling effect on a SMe re » a. 
i! | Superstitions swains everywhere © get it?” — Lynda Priddy, iterest 
Ly ; i i Sunnybank, Qid. afl parts 
; n a 
roo | r Quest 
: ) Lt? Cayman 
+ DID CAT SPELL GRANDMA? | gem tno mtv | Soares 
n mas = i COHN LENNON and Yoko | (iephensethe), und 
- | : | a - - qare surely. the most un- coloured ‘Paraamsiee Apetio, aatiarty. 
1% S attractive couple to emerge | Ml for Zit pest tres, Vou mill ato 
L @ te : ; 5 ' on the pop scene. I appreci- | on 4 sperars! place a TREE 
iE Heaven knows, romance is fraught with cnough Is it really deserted? Or is that furry figure on the gate the fact that people are ela A yp iP g me mn 
. H dangers already. fence over there Grandmz2? : entitled to live and act as | parte! onéer with coupon to: — 
* 4% There is that other dangerous animal —the fierce ; a ec ? 8 they wish, but it is not really hag SS 
Ll 1 father who stalks late at ai rearing in a blood- Sie tis esigintee ae : necessary to have everything | F seven seas stames ery. re. 
\ curdling manner. Slowly he feels himself slipping into unconsciousness . they do publicised. They are Sirs, ' : 
1 as he realiees the sinister, hidden meaning to what was 4 entitled to have a “sit-in” Piesse seed me 0S stamps 
a" But a Exonamotier who turns info a cast Really! once his favorite old song . . . “When | look at you # honeyr and anything else Series at tor me plat free | 
“J : he eat picture a oe oe yet Danced I get that old feline .. .* - they want, but we do not eee ee 
He 8 Veranda as he picks her up and saying: “|s = . Pe _.. § have to read about it. Also, 1 MIE nn 
® 4 your ca—, I mean, your Grandmother around?” Re bao ag Blea oltieny Mb em Pee who suspects # i un to those who take drugs | | —-~'srare pve | 
ee MR deenin = ; : that his girl's Granni¢e turns ito a cat to start romancing 5 Sass b tick Wf C] wader 21 () over Zi 
» ? “ = is by the fire,” replies the girl. another: base, - o peer ager tema Ofer ite w hastalian re 
Me dare not look to see i is curle i ball : oe ee wee eae . Ose collection only, 
! 5 on the Seat creme aR at she ts curled up ma be If he pressed on and married the other girl, he must § they are harmiess. Even 30, cock spliced. Aww | 
lj : Rall Gnadlie the ditad at he.walks the gid throush remember that the grandmother would still be around. g I am still a great fan of — 
| | a deserted street He could lead quite a dog's life S Beatle music — Ex-Lennon 
; a = dnp a 7s 2 s Fan," Risdon Park, S.A. 
f’ Me en ER Seo ewe eee 






By Sergicel Bootmakers 
For people with BUNIONES, 
fot CAI 
LOUSES, and FALLEN 
METATARSALS. We ad- 
| just, alter or surgically 
your 










Make walling « pleasure 


BYRNE BROS. 
Pty. Lid. 
Master Beoteakers for @ Fra 
15 WILMOT STREET, 
SYDNEY 


(OFF, THE TROCADERO) 
Telephone 26-5855 
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| Oh dear, 


= ep e, that 
i se) | slice of his! 


I'm afraid tat may ein ) Okay... I'tt find it! 
the rough... as usudl I ee . i | 





but he needs all the 
help he can get, poor 
hoa | 







Sensitive skin-that’ 
what this night creams for. 










ae evn =| . 
ae ied 
Ardena Sensitive Skin Cream. aan Hl 
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National Library of Australia http://nla.gov.au/nla.news-page5345842 





BUTTERICK 


PATTERNS 


fig i gy ks AS Si = uy ARR RR A A RR --SaSAa: lgR,mg,mm ARm A R  R m m A m r m  m 





Oe 


ACROSS 














. A dealer in back- 
ward red art (6). 








BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE AVAILABLE AT LEADING STORES 





tend yoer | te W. 2132 
enler and postol mole to: PATTERN SERVICE, P.O. BOX 4, CROYDON, NS.W. 2 
(NZ readers; P.O. BOX 11-084, Ellerslie, SEG) BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 


: : Solution of last week's 
Vis . crossword. 
i 


T 2 
ia ™ Ausrmauan Women’s Werxty — June 4, 1969 


SIZE PRICE 
MAE 


ADDRESS 
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| 4. Storming spirit in a tatter (6). 
. 4. Firmly féced building for a horse (6). 
| 8. Skifful about a small chopper (7). 
, 70. Tear of a long narrow piece (5). 


22 
/ 23. Vegetables from Europe (6). 
24 


MANDRAKE 


so he can 


_ 


THIS WEEK’S CROSSWORD anae 





(6). 


Year pater altered for one 


convinces 
warring generals to make peace 
get the next red ball 
om Hill 182, the middle of the 
battlefield. NOW READ ON... 













the 


gE 


Rew Re 


Lae 
| | 
Pit i 


Solution will be published next week. 
DOWN 


(9). 

3.A oe feiow composer 
Ae danat tole tii 
14. The color of a vehicle pit 

(7). 
15. Step in the ship for Pier 
vals (6) 
16. pane Se ee 
19. Join two 


http://nla.gov.au/nla.news-page5345843 
















ry he. 


"Would you believe it..... 
Only yesterday | Yas TLE 


“All day long it was cough ...cough... tubes so that y& ¢ ‘A 
cough! | just dreaded the thought of night com- sore, inflamed tissites roe 
ing on. So, | had a talk to my family chemist and night you'll get restful meas. undisturbed by irr 
he suggested | try Nyal ‘Decongestant’.” constant coughing. é “AES hy tee ‘Dh bhcwe 


Your own family chemist will tell you that ———<——$ DECONGESTANT 
Nyal ‘Decongestant’ is a prescription-standard Nyal ‘Decongestant’ Cough Elixir is si se EI TR 
cough elixir that gives real relief from coughing | specially formulated in three ditferent al 
It contains medicaments which, by law, can be strengths . . . for babies: for children: for 
sold only by chemists. That's just one reason why adults. Simply ask your chemist for the 


t's So effective. appropriate “age-adjusted” dosage form of 
‘Decongestant’ loosens the congestion that Nyal ‘Decongestant’. 
causes irritating coughing; helps clear bronchial 





a ot] OT 


© payat 


COUGH ELIXIR eee 


iflaz Bic li? fl oz $1.41 - 161i oz $1.80 
N YA L co mMPAN Y - Division of 
Page 84 













Sterling Pharmaceuticals Pty Limited. ERMINGTON, N,S.W. 21155 
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® This issue give 
pointers to all the top 
winter fashion trends 
—#in styles, fabrics, 
trims, and colors and 


their combinations. 


Two contrast designs in 
gay and newsy fop-overs 
of bonded orlon with 
stripe trim. A-line style, 
left, with waisted look in 
cream, navy. 12, 14, 16. 
About $29. Cardigan- 
style coatdress, right, 
with stripe trim running 
down button - through 
front in cream, red. 12, 
14, 16. About $27. (All 
Grace Bros. Coat Depart- 
ments, from early June.) 


Divi AUNT pan 4 


elite) ari mle) cla melm ale rsiies lite! http://nla.gov.au/nla.news-page5345/93 















@ THIS SEASON'S TOP THEMES, AT A GLANCE: PANTSUITS 


TAILORED ——_— 
CLASSICS 





@ FASHIONS IN 
THE SHOPS 








Above: Ever-popular buttenthrough detail is shown in 
this wool jersey dress with contrast button and stitch 
trim. In green/red, red/black, camel/black. By Prue 
Acton. XXSSW-SW. About $25. (Curzons, 2nd Alor, 
Miss Curzon Shop.) 


te 


At left: Super styling in a 
wool walking suit striped in 
red, grey, and blue. The long- 
line coat has two huge patch 
pockets and a talse back belt. 
SSW-XW. About $48, (Grace 
Bros,, Suit Depts., Broadway, 
Bondi. Chatswood, Fose- 
lands, Parramatta, ) 








elite) arclin mile)e>|avme) Mm avelsiies lit! alisomsalr-mele)varcleraaltcMalclu'koms @)s (0 [cte\or-se Whol. 
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|” WALKING SUITS, TRICOLORS, MOST WANTED FABRICS | 











Above: Easy-to-wear double-breasted Above: Simply styled city pantsurt 
wool coatdress has a red bodice, with flag-leq pants and A-line top with 
yellow hipline panel, and navy skirt, a plain round collar. Red only. 12-14. 
XAXASSW-SSW. About $24. (Curzons, About $22. (David Jones’, 2nd Floor, 
2nd Floer, Miss Curzon Shop.) Young Idea Shop.) 


























: Tops with keen shoppers everywhere is the Above: Nifty wool dress and short Shapely littlke wool coatdress 8 a 
; city pantsult that can be worn @s Separates double-breasted jacket by Joy Nilsson winter winner in red checks on 4 beige 
4 The design shown above has cuffed pants and is available in red and black. 10-16 background, In. grey checks also. 
&@ double-breasted jacket which doubles as an About $66.99. (David Jones’, 6th 10-16, About $16. (Mark Foy's, Liver- | 





overcoat. Pale blue only. 12-14. About $69 Fioor, Young Elite Shop.) pool St., Fashion Dress Dept., Ground 
(Farmer's, 2nd Floor, In Focus Shop Floor, and suburban branches.) 


| 
ed oe 






elite) ar-lm mle)c-lamOlm ale rsiies lite! http://nla.gov.au/nla.news-page5345/95 


| AMOR 
FABRICS 


e FASHIONS 
in the SHOPS 


LuxUnoUs velvet 
nc, cChocaate- 
brown the color af this 
full-length, kaitan-style 
evening dress with con- 
trast cream silk cuts and 
fiyaway collar cauaht in 
ncnly encrusted jewellina 
Other 
to 
(VWilson's Fashions, 


tt Street.) 


y Sinped 
Cuwiotte Skirt, Worm 
with a black chantilly la 
and sheer blouse. 
derful for hostess 
home 
r 


elite) arclin mile)e>lavme) Mm avelsiies lit! http://nla.gov.au/nla.news-page5345 7/96 





FOR THE 
OLDER WOMAN 


Above: Smart wool 
ensemble by Leon 
Cutler in black-and 
white and camel- 
and tyr ety en eo HK 
The double-breasted 
coat with narrow tie 
belt and two square 
pockets below waist 
level Tops a inne os | Abave Single - hreasted 
Suet i: harcoal-qrey Coatk Sl pruy 
= : oh : —_ fitted at th iS worm 
| Pe} eh se ' eka . ratching grey 
this Leon Cutler 
32-36, About 
(Qavie J 


Ensemine 


Ar left: Sinpte, srnart, 
widely wearable for atte 
five 12 Silver pf 


elite) ari mle) cola mel ae rsiies lic! http://nla.gov.au/nla.news-page5345 797 









WHAT PEOPLE | 
ARE WEA 































cee mas 
- sosesrasencnes |D 





reat ooh neeaheh a 


- “ae 
Seem poienntnhienetasnael 
aa 
: 


rhearancsia 


a ea 


Above: “Daktari” star Yale Summers, 
an @arly trendsetter in the wearing of 
turtleneck sweaters, is pictured with 
his wife at the premiere. His white 
turtleneck sweater offset a braided 
cutaway tuxedo: his wife wore a lush 
fur coat with broad cuffs, standup 
| collar, and self-tie belt, 














At left Adam West, of “Batman,” Above: His-and-hers suits were worn by Jim 
appeared in a dark blue double-breasted Backus, of “The Jim Backus: Show,” and his wife, ! 
tuxedo with ruffled dark blue shirt His who are pictured with an interviewer. Jim's impecc- | 
date wore an embossed-print silk cheong- able off-white suit had a Nehru collar and was trim- ) 
Sam with long slim sleeves; a fur stole med with a neck chain; his wife's suit. also beauti- i 
and an impressive array of exotic rings iully cut, had a coachman jacket offset by a white q 


lace blouse and large brooch, : 
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® Television stars are the new sartorial 
aristocracy of Hollywood. They outshine 
movie stars at gala occasions. These TV 
stars are seen in their finery at the 
Hollywood premiere of the film “K3" 


Above: Alejandro Rey, of “The Flying Nun,” 
wore a dark silk bolero jacket, black satin 
cummerbund, white pintucked dress shirt and 











a 


Empire-line chiffon gown with flowing sleeves 








Tae Augrnar TAM 
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requiar performer 


icwile TeIPVIsion | 
yore his-and-hers | 
hro-look jacket a! 
shadow-striped ‘ 
had a sOVET 








2AM. 


http://nla.gov.au/nla.news-paged5345 799 





Striking full- 


cf 


Franklin, 

Crystal Ball at 
Wentworth Hote 
Robyn s predomi- 
nantly white gown 
featured a deep 
inverted V of black 
from the neck to the 
hemline: Pau! offset 
his dinner suit with 
a frilled and em- 
broidered shirt 


Above: Cream crepe evening 
Hyjamas, with volummous pants 
topped with a full-sleeved blouson 
bodice and finished at tne wearst 
with ornate gold braa, 

onoice of Mrs. David Watson when 
she attended the Crystal 
Wentworth Hotel with her husband 
Dr. David Watson. The ball was hel 
by the Crystal Ball Cormmittee 
which works for the Spinal Injuries 
Writ of Prince Henry Hospital 


Wiere t ne 


lef Naevy-and-white striped 
combining @ horizontally 

Skirt with vertically 

striped top made the full-length 
nown worn by Kerry-Ann McQueen, 


yy | | | T Peyvoqr — Hove \| 


bay 
Teele 


ICTUTe 
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